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PREFACE. 



The imminent danger which at present threat- 
ens our West India Colonies ; the vast impor- 
tance of these possessions in the agricultural, 
commercial, and political scale ; the dreadful mis- 
representations scattered abroad against them; 
and the unmitigated, unmerited, and degrading 
charges heaped upon the character and the con- 
duct of the whole class of West India proprie- 
tors, renders it an imperious duty on the part of 
every one who has any regard for the character 
or safety of his country, and who may be ac- 
quainted with the real state of affairs in the Colo- 
nies, to lay the truth before the public. Having 
no stake whatever in the West Indies, actuated 
only by a regard for truth, and love for my 
country;>t^ithcut, any interest to serve, ©r resent- 
ment to gratify ; but not shrinking from a subject 
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Viii PREFACE. 

for the present so unpopular^ I have presumed 
to lay before the world the following sheets. 
With what success I have defended the cause of 
these valuable and much injured possessions^ it 
is for the public to determine. 

It was not my intention, and it is far from my 
thoughts, to hurt the personal feelings of any 
man, or any body of men, who on these subjects 
may differ from me in opinion. I deprecate and 
disclaim any such objects. On the subjects in 
dispute, because I feel strongly, I have spoken 
my sentiments freely, but not disrespectfully or 
offensively, nor in stronger language than the 
statements put forward by the anti-Colonists 
(more especially their anonymous writers) 
have appeared to warrant, or the importance of 
the subject to require. Where the names of 
individuals have unavoidably been introduced, I 
have to state that my observations and censures 
apply only to their public conduct, writings, and 
proceedings, connected with this important dis- 
cussion. The benevolent intentions of multi- 

tudes who take a jJiij^ejA*:vieV'vofl*u3f^ subject 
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PREFACE. ix 

from what I do^ cannot be doubted, and deserve 
the highest praise. But they have been misled, 
and unless they attend to truth, their exertions 
in the cause of humanity may be attended with 
fetal results. It is to those secret informers and 
anonymous writers who have misled them, that 
my strongest and severest censures apply. 

An enemy to personal Slavery in the abstract, 
still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that it 
has always existed, and still exists to a pro- 
digious extent amongst mankind. Much as I 
should rejoice to see only freemen — men capable 
of enjoying freedom in every country on earth, still 
I am not so sanguine as to imagine or to believe, 
that either the present generation, or the children's 
children of the present generation, will witness 
that consummation. It is because I am an enemy 
to Slavery, that I would oppose the rash, unjust, 
and dangerous measures now proposed for the 
abolition of personal Slavery in the West In- 
dies, measures which, whatever the authors of 
them intend^ . wjll mal^je the freemen in these 
pos8essioiiteiiSi/(t3fci?5, ^nd ^Ive the rein to bar- 



barism to trample down-^o e&tirpate civiliu.- 
tira. 

OenuiBe Christiamty will accomplish, and it 
trntj oaa accoBiplishy what its Great Author 
mkmifid, namely^ duofa a r^ormation (where 
mfiEtrmatioii ia aotight)ia tl>e human character 
and mami^s m would lead to a aafe ameliora- 
tiott in political institutional and a more equal 
distribution of civil righta ampog^t nations; 
such amelioration as will rai^e the Slave to free- 
doBi^ wilii the master's consentf as soon as the 
Slave shall be fiited to make a proper use of that 
frfisdom* Every other interference with political 
ipatitutioBS and municipal rights^ Christianity 
ttcmdemns. ^Do ye unto others whatsoever things 
ye would that otiiers should do unto you," is 
<)ie Christian rule; but our modern reformers and 
tmaocipators &rget that the text ha£i a context 
iridck impen^vely enjoins, that before we 
j«dgo aod eoademn^ we afaould endeavour to 
l^laae onraelves in the situation of those whom 
w» are about to jwdg39> wid pondemii, and then 
jmn^nlKir mm) bejf^^cMl % '#« M*fim> law; 
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and fiirtiier, ou? anti-Goloiiigts sboold wetMoSMt 
that thig injunction wag laid upon Blav00 ag welt 
MB apon masters^ and that it ia equally brndlng' 
upon both. It is tbrongk adilRiaion ef trae Ica^w- 
la^ Ihat we ean alone leek to bring aAieol 
^nanctpation. This mode requires no mmjm^ 
tion — no defamation — ^nodeolamatioa-— Qombre- 
presentation— no injustice. We bave tbe example 
and commands of our Skywvk and bis AposQ^f 
to guide us in such matters^ and let us follow 
His and ikeir footsteps and commands^ rather 
than the footsteps and commands (I mean no 
reflections upon the creeds or the understandings) 
of Mr. Buxton, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Stephen^ 
and Mr. Clarkson, however specious their pro- 
fessions, or respectable their character. 

In an enlightened and intelligent countrj like 
this, it is truly surprising that tbe real situation 
of tbe West India Colonies, with which we bate 
so long bad such frequent intercourse, should be 
so little known, and so easilj and so grossly 
misrepresented. Yet so it is. But the system 
^ dtatafifon whiobbas so long been em|Jafed to 
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defame th^ inhs^jitaats of those countries is ap*' 
proaching its termination. The veil is rent asun- 
der — ^truth will prevail. The people of this 
generous nation^ misled by the perversion. and 
inisapplication of the sacred names of liberty and 
humanity^ will return — are already returning 
to the path of reason and justice, with the re- 
sojii^tion to protect, not to devote to misery — 
despair — destruction, their fellow-countrymen, 
in those distant but most valuable portions of 
our dominions. This generous nation and en- 
lightened people will, I feel confident, no longer 
endure that unfair and unchristianlike system, 
which, upon insulated and exaggerated acts of 
cruelty and oppression, condemns and consigns 
to infamy and ruin a whole community — they 
will no more, I repeat, endure and tolerate this 
system, than they would endure that the general 
character of Briton's should be judged by the ac- 
tions and conduct of a Thurtell, a Probert, a»d 
^ Hunt, or by the conduct of those individuals 
who, while they branded with everj* crime in- 
ppcent West Lpidia <I!oloni|ts, eulogized; the 
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character of the most cold-blooded murderer 
that ever stained the annals of the criminal ca- 
lendar of this country. 

The enlightened statesmen who guide the 
affairs of this mighty nation^ cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the crude schemes of our anti-Colonists 
if carried into execution, would lead to the loss 
of the West India Colonies. Insurrection and 
rebellion might, I allow, be put down by the 
mighty power of Great Britain; but if the pro- 
perty is destroyed by internal convulsion, it can 
never be replaced or restored ; and after put- 
ting down these insurrections. Great Britain 
would find that she only ruled over unproduc- 
tive lands. But even without insurrections, 
emancipation would destroy the credit — ^the ca- 
pital^ which have hitherto carried on the agri- 
culture of the Colonies. After what has already 
taken place, the British Government will find it 
a more difficult business to restore that credit, 
without which cultivation cannot go on in the 
Islands, than to reconquer the Colonies, were 
the whole of them in open rebellion. . This is a 
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point which may now be ridiculed^ and passed 
over as undeserving of notice, but a short pe- 
riod will bring it full in the face of the governors 
and the governed^ in all its appalling reality. 
With ten sail of the line, and 40,000 troops — 
and an additional expense of three millions an- 
nually, this country may keep emancipated ne- 
groes in subjection, and obtain from the pro- 
ceeds of their labour the produce of the few 
Cotton and Cofiee bushes at present growing in 
our Oolooies (even could their produce be guard- 
ed from the Americans), but she would obtain 
from them nothing more. 

From the events passing in other countries let 
lis learn wisdom. Some years ago the Emperor 
Alexander decreed the emancipation of the 
villeins, or slaves, in the Polish provinces bor- 
dering upon Russia Proper. The order was 
obeyed, but marik the consequences — tiba mas- 
ters were all ruined, and the slaves left without 
means or credit. The master wlfo previously 
had an income of aC'lO^OOO^ was left with less 
Attn a (wentietk part of that sum. For JUt land 
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ka could get no rent from miserable people who 
had nothing to give, and neither the inclination 
nor the means of earning wherewithal to pay rent 
Where the ample fortune of the master had ea- 
idtdod him previously in cases of necessity^ to 
provide for his Slaves^ he had no longer the 
m^aps nor an interest to do 30, and the conse- 
quenca has been^ that the lands have remained 
either ill-cultivated^ or wholly barren^ and tens 
of thousands of the emancipated Slaves (un- 
willing to work) have been swept away by famine^ 
tod extreme misery covers whole provinces once 
flourishing. These facts may be ascertained by 
ony one who wilUake the trouble to inquire ; and 
if such were the results in Russian Poland^ where 
5OO9OOO bayonets kept down open revolt, how 
much more dreadful will the consequences be of 
emancipating the African Slaves in our West 
India Colonies? 

Without a single inquiry or investigation — 
without duly qonsidering how emancipation waa 
tp be ^ffected^ or what would be the result of 
of j^qancipation to the important interests in- 
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volved in that great revolution in the frame of 
society in the Colonies, Mr. Buxton, hurried 
on himself, has precipitated his country into a 
situation from which her wisest and her boldest 
statesmen must shudder to go forward, and be 
perplexed how to turn back. 

The labours of the ant and the bee have been 
held up by moralists as examples to teach man- 
kind wisdom and industry. Both, but more 
especially the latter, may, in this case, teach 
statesmen a lesson, and prove a sure guide to 
estimate the productive labour arid industry of 
the sluggish uncivilized natives of the torrid 
zone, when not directed by civilized knowledge. 
Take the bee from Britain to the West Indies, 
and for the first year, during the summer months, 
it continues to amass its stores, and provide for 
approaching winter; finding, however, no win- 
ter, and that supplies of food can be had at all 
seasons, it relaxes its industry, and ceases, as 
in Europe, to collect a store ; it adopts the cha- 
racter of an inhabitant of the torrid zone, and 
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the mere food for the day is all that is sought 
after. 

A good deal has been said about the violence 
with which the Colonial Legislatures have met 
this important question.. Before we judge their 
proceedings, we must first endeavour to place 
ourselves in their situation. Their greatest, and 
their only error, is in having identified the exe- 
cutive government of the mother country with 
the formidable anti Colonial party lately sprung 
up in it. Now, considering the conduct and 
proceedings of the leaders and prompters of this 
party — considering that they had described the 
Colonists to be ^ white savages^ Sec. 8w5. — ^men 
fit to be placed without the protection of law — 
that this party called — call upon the Legislature 
and the Government of the country, to annihi- 
late and take away the privileges and rights 
which, as British subjects, the Colonists are en- 
titled to possess — and considering, further, that 
this party, by every means in their power, have 
taught the- Slaves in these Colonies that their 
masters are their oppressors, not their protectors. 
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and that, consequently, the nation ought to 
emancipate the whole of them, passing, as lightly 
as possible, over the word compensation — con- 
sidering all these things — considering that the 
Colonists saw (if I may use the expressions) the 
hand of the robber at their pockets, and the 
dagger of the assassin at their bosoms, no won- 
der that their representations were strong, and 
their voice loud. They would have been un- 
worthy the name of Britons, if they had not 
complained, and made their complaints reach 
the mother country with the utmost speed, 
energy, and strength. Yet, after all, what are 
their proceedings, complaints, and resolutions, 
when compared with the proceedings, com- 
plaints, and resolutions at public meetings in 
{his country, extolled to the skies by those very 
men, who are the foremost on this occasion to 
condemn with unqualified reprobation the con- 
duct of our persecuted and calumniated Co- 
lonies ? 

The British agriculturists ' settled in the Co- 
lonies hold, and must continue to hold their 
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property as matter of right. They will never 
condescend to enter the lists with those who 
iBSist that they hold^ and must only hold it as a 
matter of favour. 

If the existence of personal Slavery in any 
part of our dominions is become so obnoxious 
to our constitution and laws^ that it must be 
abrogated, and equal political rights bestowed 
apon every class in our dominions^ then let 
those laws^ which instituted Slavery as advan- 
tageous to the national interests^ do it away by 
paying the value of the property. Whenever 
the legislature of this country^ from motives of 
policy and regard to civil rights, determines that 
this should be done, I, for one^ shall willingly 
pay my quota of the tax, but let it not be de- 
manded^ because the Slaves in our Colonies are 
illegally held as Slaves, or treated with cruelty 
and oppression, which is not the case. 

With regard to our valuable possessions in 
the East Indies^ I esteem them as highly as 
either Mr. Olarkson, Mr. Cropper, or Mr. 
Stephen can do. They are a bright gem in the 
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British crown^ andinay^ I hUinbl}conGeive^|>e ren- 
dered still more valuable^ by laying that trade 
open to British subjects^ which is free to every 
foreigner. Where I have spoken of these pos- 
sessions^ or those connected with the direction of 
them with asperity, it has been forced from me in 
argument, and in order to meet with facts the 
thoughtless and injudicious coipparisons, brought 
forward by men, who call themselves their advo- 
cates, but who are actuated by principles alike 
hostile to ALL our Colonial possessions ; and whose 
formidable machinery, fairly put in motion, 
will overturn from its foundations the mighty 
power of Britain in India, and then coolly tell 
us it is a punishment from Heaven for our na- 
tional misdeeds — ^the scape-goat of all injudi- 
cious and ignorant reformers. The government 
at present established in India, is, considering 
every circumstance the best that could be in- 
stituted in a country so demoralized and dis- 
organized. It is the best that could be established 
to bring peace and security to the afflicted peo- 
ple, the prey of ignorant tyrants-^it i« the best 
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etJcttlated, I believe, to bring order out of confu- 
Sicily and pave the way for the introduction of true 
knowledge ; but let the prompters of the African 
Institution once get a footing either in India or in 
Leadenhall-street — let but a few such " good 
men'' as lately enlightened Demerara, have li- 
berty to exercise their talents on the banks of 
the Ganges, and the prophecy of the Edinburgh 
Review would be realized — ^we should lose our 
Indian Empire as quickly ^ as a frigate or a 
fort.^ Even Mr. Stephen himself feels no small 
degree of alarm on this subject, and gives our 
Statesmen fair warning, ^' Let any Statesman,** 
says he, " turn his eyes to our enormous wide 
extended possessions in the Eaist ; which every 
maritime State beholds with an envy undis- 
guised, and where France will no longer 
have to direct her means of annoyance for pur- 
poses of defence,** 8cc. Aye, let the would-be- 
Statesmen among us turn their eyes and con- 
template this prospect, and learn therefrom not 
to endanger or destroy our West India Colo- 
nies by their crude speculations. 
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It would be a waste of time fbrther to follow 
Mr. Stephen's wild lucubrations. I shall now 
leave them^ after briefly noticing one more of 
bis recommendations. He calls upon the Bri- 
tish Parliament to " cease impotently and mis* 
ohievously to • recommend^ and begin at length 
to ORDAIN ^ his laws for the Colonies. When- 
ever the British Parliament begins to follow 
Mr. Stephen's advice, and " ordain** that Bri- 
tish subjects shall no longer have a voice in di- 
recting, regulating, and preserving their pro- 
perty, from that moment we are all Slaves — the 
principle may, with equal justice be applied to 
himself — ^to every one of us, and we should have 
a government aimed with the same powers as a 
Napoleon, a Tamerlane, or a Zenghis Khan; 
and who, being no more interested in our per- 
sonal comfort, safety, and prosperity, than those 
t3a'ants were in the safety and prosperity of their 
subjects, might, after the example of those great 
personages, doom us to be " food for cannon^ 
or for the sword. 

The principles recommended by Mr. Stephen 



wiH^ if infor^ed^ r^ze from its place the foundatiqii 
8t0ne of the British Constitution. The^e prinf 
ciples drove Jaines II. from his throne^ auf} 
brought Charles the I. to the scaffold, and w^ 
abied a parcel of canting hypocrites, duriQj^r 
their day, to trample upon a mighty natiop^ 
Mr. Stephen may advocate such principles, ftpd 
broach 3uch doctrines, bat he is not prhne mi? 
nister of Great Britain. If he was, it is ey^r 
dent that by unconstitutional conduct, he woul4 
raise a tempest which would sweep him from.h^ 
place in a moment. 

Mr. Stephen may also possess that nerve aiv4 
temerity which would induce him to set his foa( 
upon the neck of an eighth part of the population 
c^^ the United Kingdom, and annihilate their 
property; but I feel convinced that there is nO^ 
yet bom in Great Britain, another Statesmani 
who dare even to hint that such are his feelisigs 
and intentions. 

To the sneers which Mr. Stephen and his col- 
leagues throw out about the trifling amount of 
the British exports to the West India Islands, 

c2 
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the reply is very short. By the evidence taken 
before the House of Commons, 1806, it clearly 
appeared that the expense of cultivating each 
cwt. of Sugar, cost in the Leeward Islands, 
19^. 6d. and in Jamaica, 20s. 6d. Now, these 
Colonies produce in round numbers 4,000,000 
cwts. Sugar, consequently here is a consump- 
tion of £"4,000,000 British exports in one shape 
or another, independent of what is consumed on 
cotton, coffee, and cocoa plantations and other 
ways. 

In page 199 I have stated the exports of 
Hayti in coffee as being under 20,000,000 lbs. 
At that time I had no accurate data to guide me 
in the exports to Continental Europe. The 
London general mercantile returns for last year, 
if correct, which I shall assume, supply that de- 
ficiency and increase the quantity exported. It 
will stand thus : — 

Page 199. British and AmericanSy take. . . . 13j057yl 77 lbs. 
Continental Europe, 1822 19,577,600 

Total 33,634,777 lbs. 

Half the quantity imported into Continental 
Burope was into France. In the above, how- 
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ever, it must be recollected the exports from the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo are included. 
What these are I know not, but they must be 
considerable. Only 270 tons of Sugar were 
imported into Continental Europe from St. Do- 
mingo last year. 

The powerfuUest states in South America also 
sink into insignificance before our West In- 
dia Colonies. Colombia, with a population of 
3,000,000, does not export and import one half 
the amount that Demarara and Essequibo with 
a population of only 83,000 do. Mexico, the 
richest and most powerful state in South America, 
contains 7,000,000 of inhabitants. The average 
exports and imports for fifteen years ending 
1820 were as under : — 

Imports from all parts, annually £2,763,725 

Exports to all parts, specie £2^55^62 

Ditto Produce 838,532 

3,193,794 

The whole host of the enemies of our Colo- 
nies alternately boast and threat about the great 
sum this country pays annually for bounty upon 
Sugar, which by-the-bye the East Indies enjoy, or 
^nay enjoy, as well as the West. Let us exa- 
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mine and see what this great sum is. 
bounty or drawback is only paid on what is ex- 
ported, and at the rate of 3^. per cwt. The 
quantity exported . last year of refined, when 
reduced into the raw material upon which the 
bounty is calculated, was 790,600 cwt, the bounty 
on which will stand thus : — 

790,600 cwt. at 3f ;.. £118^90 

Against which we have to set — 

Rerenne from 4^ per Cents £ 48,000 

Charge of duty on deficiency of strength and quantity^ 
of Rum in bond, equal to £2 per puncheon on an > 100,000 
average — this on 50,000 puncheons is J ' 

£148,000 

or a gain of ^30,000 to this country. Can Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr. Cropper, or Mr. Stephen deny 
these facts ? — and till they can do so, let them 
keep silence about the loss Great Britain sus- 
tains by the trifling bounty paid upon West 
Ijidia Sugar when exported. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MutroducHon. — Former opinions oftlte Review onWeii 

India Subjects — complete change. — East India SU' 

gar. — Erroneous statements regarding it. — The 

mode of manufacturing it.— Small quantity produ- 

ced.^^The high price and bad quality. — Loss this 

Country would sustain by using it. — Attempts to 

cultivate Sugar in India in the West India mode. — 

Failure and loss to the Company. — ^Ad valorem 

duty wanted. — Absurd calculations and statements, 

by Mr. Cropper. — Right of West Indians to pro^ 

tectian; Bast India Company admit. — ParUameni 

determine the qt^stion in their favour. 

^^ Most of our political and critical writers 
have now relieved themselves from the burden 
of aU moral responsibility. Truth, consis- 
tency, and sincerity, are ijl of no moment. The 
object is to bite, strike, and cut. Good faith 

B 



ii another name for sincerity. Wanting that» 
takat is talent y what is genius ? Bad faitii is 
another name for dishonesty. It leads a man 
to say what he does not think ; to write what 
he does not believe *.'* 

The writer of the preceding sentences is un* 
derstood to be a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review^ (particularly on Colonial subjects^) and 
no where are the truths here conveyed more 
strongly and strikingly exemplified^ than in the 
columns of that Journal^ in all that relates to 
Cdonial matters. Of late years^ ^ The Ediiv- 
bttrgh Review and Critical /ournal^" departing 
^oat\\A first i^Hh, has stood the foremost in the 
f^itk^ c^the calumniators and assailants of tliose 
nnjbrtunate Colonies. It is the Quarteriy tri* 
coloured flag of misrepresentation and mischief^ 
— ^ the Ajax . of the party of anti-colonists 
whose labours in the prosecution and support 
(judging from their public writings and proceed- 
ugs) of their darlii^ objects^ political reveries^ 
and trading theories, would strip their fellow 
subjects of their property, and thereby under- 
tnme— flfei^oy, the glory, strength, security, 
ind independence of their country. 

Is iSie public mind to be irritated, inflteimed^ 
mfeled; — Me facts to be misrepresented, and 

*Se0tsmMn,"Noy.fB,lB\B. 






itMk coQce$ltd; — are official dociiiilmits k^ h$ 
garbled and miitiliatod;^'Hb a TalnaMa portuM 
Md unpotiant bulwark of otir EnipiM to be ca" 
lamiiiated and libelled preparatory to an attempt 
to anmkilate the property of th^ir population ; — 
are all these things to be effected ? tlien> ^ re- 
HiB^tred from the burden of all moral responsi- 
bdfty,'^ the Edinburgh Reviewera st^p eclg^rly 
forward to perform the task, and in doing so^ 
fteyi witib their characteristic assitrance, tell 
Aetr aiqieiiors in rank — ^their equals in property 
aad privileges, &at they are ^ a few ifnpravi- 
4iWt merchants and mortgagees/^ the ^ acfinty 
drega of the European population *;'^ or as the 
greiU Parent of tiie Review, with that meek^ 
ness for which he is so distitiguished, more 
gtrongly expresses it--^^ the vilest and grossest 
rabble diat ever deserved <lie name of human 
popiMationtl" 

In Aiit dangerous warfare the critic has mi^ 
merow felUes. Mr. Gkrkson, Mr. Cropper, and 
a Mmerous body of anonymous writers ape 
thiiir superiors, and league themselves in om^ 
a|;ttmst our devoted Colonies. To these I may 
wiA, and I add with regret, the name of Witr- 
i M flw a wt B, whose better judgment is nubded by 

' * EdMwrgk BevUw^voX. 19, p. IM, ke. 

1* Brovg^bam's Speech, Ho«ie •£ CoiaaBMB» #1Um 19» ISlg < i SH m k ^ 
CkntUHe^SwrntS. 
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&e interested speculators and thoughtless popu« 
larity hunters who surround him, and whose 
mantle ere his departure hence^and in violation of 
the tenth commandment, Mr. Buxton, has step- 
ped forward to claim as his right, and to ^ covet^ 
as his province to wear. 

Whether the writer in the Review performs his 
task from ignorance or design, or from both, the 
sequel will enable us more clearly to determine- 
In examining and exposing the calumnies and 
misrepresentations brought forward by the Re- 
viewer and his associates, the public has a right 
to expect that whatever is stated shall be proved. 
They shall not be disappointed, for reference 
can be had on every point to authorities which 
cannot be doubted, and as we proceed, these 
will multiply and accumulate. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject^ 
however, it may not be amiss to give the reader 
an opportunity of judging what the opinion of the 
Edinburgh Review formerly was upon these im- 
portant subjects. The annexed references will do 
this clearly and correctly ; and we scarcely think 
the believers in the Review will venture to state 
that the present critics are greater and abler 
men than the writer of the passages extracted, 
namely, the author of Colonial Policy, generally 
believed io be Mr. Brougham. — 



" thie Negroes are truly the Jacobins of the West India tslaodB. 
They are the anarchists, the terrorists, the domestic enemy. Agaiaat 
them it becomes rival nations to combine, and hostile Governments to 
coalesce. They are a foe more to be dreaded than Turk or Tartar.— 
We detest the odious traffic which has poured myriads of Africans into 
the Antilles ; but we must be permitted to feel some tenderness for our 
Enropean brethren, although they are white and civilized, and to depre- 
cate that inconsistent spirit of canting philanthropy, which, in Europe, 
18 only excited by the wrongs and miseries of the poor and the profligate; 
and on the other side of the Atlantic is never wmrmed but towards the 
savage, the mulatto, and the slave". — (Rev, vol. 1. p. 227.) 

" The voyage across the Atlantic will neither change the colour of the 
Ethiopian, nor civilize him, nor alter his habits of indolence, nor inspire 
him with a love of voluntary labour. We consider our Author's scheme 
of cultivation by free Negroes to be impracticable; and for tlus we are 
catfly consoled, by a conviction, that if carried into effiect, it would be 
infinitely more dangerous, and scarcely less crudi, than the old system 
itself, with all its perils and horrors. It must either lead to the dominion 
of the cart-wlup,or induce the insurrection of the Africans*'. — EtUm, 
Mm, vol. 1, p. 235 & 237. 

*' All subordinate arrangements are better left to tiie Colonial Legis- 
latures. All the individuals who form the assemblies are concerned in the 
increase and preservation of the Negro stock ; in the improvement of tiie 
whole Colonial society ; and in the gradual reformation of the general 
Bjf^Xem, Of their superior ability to devise and execute such measures, 
wt cannot entertain the smallest doubt. They are men intimately ac- 
^painted with every minute branch of Colonial affairs, and accustomed, 
from thdr earliest years, to meditate upon no other subjects. They re- 
^de in the heart of the system for which their plans are laid, and on 
lAleh fte soecess of every experiment is to be tried. To revise the do- 
mestic codes of the C<donies, would be a task which no European govern- 
ment could undertake. Let this branch of the Imperial Administration, 
tfien,be left to the care of those who are themselves tiie most immediate- 
ly interested in the good government of the distant provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstances, of these things which cannot be writ- 
ten down in reports,- nor told by witnesses, is more full and practical, 
mtiiottt pitttendiiig to dispute the supremacy of the Mother Country, we 
waKf be allowed to doubt her omniscience ; and the Colonial history of 
miodem Europe, may well change our doubts into disbelief. Without 
standing up for the Colonies, we may suggest their more intimate ac- 



qaainAMM with te dtlrfft ol dl0 qnMlioB. He <»l3r iMk iv «• Cb- 
lonbi OtmnmnUB will be, to fltgnlale the rttatlTe fights of the Hm' 
clastesy to (lepere the eiriUxetion o# tlw tnboidltMte nee, aad to cheek 
thoee crneltiet which mey itiU afipenr m a few mtTANcie or indiviimjal 
iifBUMANmr AMD ilfF0UCT.^^<flii. ilcv. YoL 3; eiuf Colmttml PpHcf, ff 

<' It is scsreely neeesserj to observe, thsA the sdvocsUss for the sbdli- 
tioii of the sure lYmte, most cokdiallv RitrioBATB all Idee of emeu- 
dpating the Slaves that aie alibadt in onr plantatbos. Such a Mheme 
iadeed is saflcieatly aaswered by the story of the Oallejr-Slaves in Dob 
Quixote ; and we are persuaded, nerer had anyplace in tlwminds of thoee 
enlightened and Judicious persons who hare contended for the abolition 
with 80 much meiitorious perseverance."— Jiev. roL 4, p. 477. - 

*' YnOi any other cUmb of Coloidal population, enfranchised AfHcaaa 
can never coalefce."— ilcv. voL 5. p. 396. 

** Whether all the mischibf of Nxoao libbety conies at-once, or fidls 
upon the system with an instantaneous shock, or only uwDBiiMiNfie It 
oftADUALLY, and then covers it with min in the end, we need scafe^y 
take the pains to enquire ; the alternative is slmost equsL"— -As indepen* 
dent bodies, ** no civilized Government can listen To am ALtiANCC 
WITH Ta£M.''--«iiet. vol. 6, p. 341. 

" No man is. insane enough in theie times to speak of emancipating' 
the Slaves."— £d!<ji. Rev, vol. 19, p. 341. 

*' The WeH India Colonies are of great importance in extending the 
mamilaetnreB and conimesce of the Mother Countiy. It is difficult tp 
find any engine moee EFPtciCNT for the purpose. Fosiesmng them, has 
occasioned a pourino in of wealth into this country, much of wUch was 
employed in fertilising the st^. The wealth received from theDntdi and 
other idands was, in ftict, visible on whole districts of the country, not 
only from the money expended, but in the very names ot the spots 
bionght into cultivatiott."-^jM«cA, HoMt tfCommmm {Mr. Brougkmm^ 

AfrU 9, 1816. 

*^ Each attempt of the enemy in St. Domingo, or each effort of the 
Saves themselves to imitate the example of that settlement will share 
to rrs BASE the whole Western wing of tiie Bnropean community, till in 
the course of a few years, the frail tenure will gpve way on which we hold 
THOSE PINE possessions ; and all the monuments of the European name 
intiieseotiiemphrtof the New Worid will vaniA before the tenqyesl. 
The 1^ question in many « thinking man*s mind is, how long they wi^ 
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ipUr oi to'txiit i» IW New WdiM ^ Att thd i9g«MI» la tkt bftiM «C 

• -L # •*^.»- ■,...11.. 

a^OQMod metopfayriciaiiB will neFN explain airay theM iMtt,"— J^iMm. 
ibv. ToL 69 p. 340, and 34^. ** 

- It Could sc£a*cely have been e&pected that the 
Critic's opinions and sentiments on these inomeii'^ 
tons questions^ would have run, as they have 
done^ so soon to the opposite extreme. 

Following the interested but thoughtlesfs opi* 
nion of Mr. Cropper, who asserts in his work^ 
p. 46, that the East Indies ^ can grow Sugar 
•nfficient for the consumption of all the world, 
and at half the price at which it is produced in 
tiiie West,'^ the Reviewer is led into a fetal 
error. The very peremptory and authoritative 
mannerin which this is repeated and assiduously 
circulated, in order to mislead this country, and 
induce the Government to adopt measures which 
would ruin the West India Colonies, renders it 
necessary to examine this point strictly, in order 
to shew its fallacy — ^its absurdity — ^its mischief 

Inistead of Sugar being raised to the extent 
stated in India, the fact, on examination, will be 
found to be, that it is raised but in ayery limited 
quantity. Instead of being produced at an ex* 
traordinary cheap rate, it is certain, that every 
where it costs more than it does either in ^ 
West India Colonies, or other Colonial Posses^ 
mms of Foreign Powers. InateaA of being 
imported to supply the demand of the worlds it 
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will be found to be perfectly notorious, that it is 
hot raised in sufficient quantities to supply the 
wants of Eastern countries^ in the vicinity of In- 
dia, which peid none ; nay, not even to supply 
the internal consumption of India itself, into 
which a large quantity of Sugar is imported from 
other places in the Eastern world* Instead of 
being raised at a price that enables the East In- 
dia farmer, or merchant, to undersell all oth^ 
nations, it will be found to be an incontrovertible 
jfoct, that the former are not only in their own 
markets, but in the markets of every country in 
the East, undersold by Sugar of a vastly superior 
quality, brought from Java, Manilla, and China ; 
and last, though not least, that Sugar is made 
in the East as in the West Indies, by Slaves. . 

It is not necessary to have recourse to any 
other authority beyond the official report pub- 
lished by the East India Company themselves, 
in December 1822, to prove these important 
truths. Had the Reviewer ever looked into the 
report in question beyond the page or the pas- 
sages which at head-quarters have in all pro- 
bability been set down to him, he would have 
perceived that a regular succession of official 
documents, continued through a period of thirty- 
two years, from 1790 to 1823, falsify in the most 
complete manner, the statements he has been 
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made the ctMumel to convey. A book^ howerer^ 
eontaining upwards of five hundred closely 
printed folio pages, with a variety of intricate 
arithmetical tables, was no doubt too much for 
a modem critic to wade through. A report by 
die East India Company, February 29, 1799, 
indeed, countenances the delusion, and says that 
the production of Sugar in Bengal, ^ is capable 
of being carried to any extent, for which a de- 
mand can be found *.'' This report, however, 
it must be recollected, was framed, and this 
opinion was expressed, immediately after the in- 
Mfrection in St Domingo had bared the Sugar 
market to an extensive degree, when the East 
India Company conceived that it was a favour- 
able opportunity to turn their attention to their 
Indian territories, as a quarter from whence the 
puUic could look for an adequate supply. Sub- 
sequent events shewed the fallacy of their opi- 
nions and speculations, and Mr. Pitt at that 
time, decidedly and justly, resisted every appli- 
cation from them, for introducing the principle 
of the equalization of duty. His x^omprehen- 
ftive mind saw, that by such a principle once 
established, the West Indies might readily be 
mined without benefit to India. 
• The report distinctly informs us that the ex- 

* Official Report, page 2. 
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tv^me {>oVeffy of the peaaaiitry of lQ4ia^ puto it 
wit of their ppwer to cultivate the Cane without 
p06iftiiary assistance. To enable them to 4q tc^y 
ftey borrow money from Sugar-bakers at a Ypty 
high rate of interest, and to repay this, they fare 
forced to cut their Canes before they are ripe ; 
thUK losing their labour, and destroying th^ 
qiiality of the produce. ^ Agriculture also h%$ 
never b6en carried beyond its first stage in 
Bengal." The population are ignorant, wd 
ftverse to innovation. Vast quantities of land 
ri^tnain uncultivated, and though Bengal from 
f ;f^tent. Height supply all India with Sugar, ^ yet 
it is certain that it never has supplied more than 
a third i^f the chm^ind of those places" imine^ 
diately adjoining. All the productions are of an 
inferior quality. In 1821, an order for the ship* 
B»ent of 9000 maunds (6760 cwt.) to England^ 
could not be executed, so deficient was the 
Wpply *. The Board of Tirade in Bengal, 
1792% deny very pointedly, that India can 
fioppfy ^ cmy quantity^ of Sugar at a shoH 
nptice. C^i^nalties of various kinds, and dry 
wes^ther destroy the crops. In 1793 they report 
ibc Sfune, apd state, notwithstanding the great 
demand for Europe, that, ^ the cultivation had 

* Repoirt, pages 13, 44, 97, 107, first Appendix, 
t August 31, 1792, Report, p. 70. Comm. to Gov. Genersl. 
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wt kefyt pace in any considerable degree^ wkb 
fkb Company's exports alone ;" for as Ae exportar 
iBtreased^ the internal consumption decreased^ 
from the price advancing so high that the poor 
mrtiyes could not afford to buy it *. They give 
most satisfactory reasons for this ; reasons which 
oauttot change till the nature and character of 
Ibe population of India are changed. ^ Con-' 
cddering^ say tiiey ^ the general poverty of the 
people of these provinces^ the expense of the 
cultivation of the Sugar Cane^ the length of time 
before the returns are made^ and the several 
persons whose interests are first affected and 
Ibenefited^ ere the peasant can find his situation 
bettered^ and his means enlarged by the increased 
price given by the exporter; we are not sttr<^ 
prised diat the unusual export of these four years 
past^ has not had a greater effect than we ex-» 
perience in extending cultivation.^ 
- Upon a further reference to the General Re- 
port^ not only a confirmation of these facts are 
obtained^ but it is apparent that the Sugar Trade 
of India with all the countries in the- East is de- 
dining^ and in the most unsatisfactory state^ 
where it might be flourishing y and where, if pro- 
per attention were paid, and encouragement 
given by the government to the cultivation of 

.« July 23, 1793, p. 241, RqMit Ist Appendix. 
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the Caue^ they might retain aud command the 
market. The complaints of all the servants of 
the Company to the Directors on this head^ have 
been loud^ strongs and often repeated. Before 
the capture of Calcutta, 50,000 maunds of Sugar 
were annually exported to Madras, Bombay, 
Surat, Muscat, and other parts of the Persian 
Gulph, and to Mocha and Jidda, for which 
specie was returned. Subsequently to that event, 
the exports continued to decline, till in 1776, 
(so says) the Fort William Revenue Consulta- 
tions *, it may be doubted if Bengal produces 
enough for its own consumption. By a succes- 
sion of absurd restrictions, duties, and political 
blunders, the Sugar Trade was lost to India. 
Other nations took it up, and notwithstanding 
the advantages which Bengal enjoyed over other 
countries in point of freight alone, the northern 
parts of India and Arabia, were supplied with 
Sugar by the Dutch from Batavia, and large 
quantities were imported into Hindostan from 
China f. 

The loss of the trade produced serious con- 
sequences to British India. The west coast of 

* Report, Ist Appendix, p. 12. 

t 1st Appendix, p. 12, and 4th Appendix, p. 49. The trade thus loA 
was not recovered at subsequent periods. '* The Bombay market," says 
Mr. Bebb — Memorial to Marquis Comwallis, July 9, 1780, Report, Ist. 
App. p. 16, '* is supplied with Sugar from China, Manilla, Batavia, as 
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Hindoj^tan supplies the rest of the continent 
with cott6n^ and is consequently the great market 
for Sugar. There the article ^ is a necessary 
qf life *.^ It consequently enters into every 
scheme of trade in that quarter, and while the im- 
ports from China increased, (and the more rapid- 
ly because Sugar formed ballast for the cot- 
ton ships from Canton) the Sugar which these 
brought was paid for in specie, thus depriving 
the British Settlements of ten lacs of rupees 
annually^ thereby taking away from the circula- 
ting medium instead of adding to it, and leaving 
the produce raised by the labourers in different 
other provinces on their hands. Instead of 
freighting a ship from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
bringing back Sugar for cotton, the merchant 
was, in tliis state of things, compelled to freight 
a ship from Calcutta with specie, first to Ba- 
tavia or China, and thence to return to Bombay 

wicH m from Bengal." The Mahratton^ who are great consumers of Sogtfr , 
prefer the Bengal Sugars at the same price, but so absurd were the regur 
lations regarding this valuable branch of trade^ that according to die 
Bengal public consultations, Sept 8, 1790, Report, 1st App. p. 18, '' the 
Bengal Sugars pud both in the market of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
as high a duty at Sugar brought ttom foreign parts, exclusive of the 
dnty which nought have been levied in the provinces from whence it had 
h^en brought, without aUowing any bounty or drawback on exportation. 
Sugar was even imported into Madras from Ceylon, Batavia, China, &c. 
*' We have to deplor? an importation of Sugar (1803) from Bombay to 
(be amount of ^7,000 Rupees." (4th App. p. 49, Report) 

* Report, 1st Appendix, page 13< 
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with foreign fluglurs fa purchase cotton^ the pm* 
doois fifhia own tomttry, l^ wlricii tnode df coin- 
ducting the trade it was not only rendered in'* 
Jttrions to India, but yery complex^ tedious, and 
expensive*. 

When the restrictions on the trade to India wert 
apparently in some measure relaxed to British 
subjects trading direct from Britain, all the eirih 
Hbove mentioned were aggravated and increased^ 
The European demand, at Calcutta and Madras^ 
nosed the price of Sugar in these markets so 
high, that the introduction of Sugar from China, 
Batavia, &^., followed of course, not only into 
Bombay, but into every part of India, and tended 
to destroy the trade in Indian Sugars from port 
to port in India.f In fact, the demand men** 
ilsoned merely increased the introduction of 
foreign Sugars into India, not the cultivatioil 
of Sugar in that country, much of which Siigar 
found its way, under the name of Indian Sugar, 
both into Great Britain and the continent of 
Europe, to markets glutted and depressed by 

^ * Report^ Ist Appendix, fiage 13. 

f As the Ettfopesti demand increased ilie' exports from Calcutta to 
Bomlmy, and from Calcutta to the Persian and Arabian Gulpfas decreased, 
the exports to wliich places Iiad, for some years prerious, bc^n to ve- 
Tive. The diminution of the trade lietween Calcutta and Bomhaj in 
1817-18 (4di Appendix, llep. p. 44, 45), both in Imports and exports waa 
very considerable. The fallin|p-off in Sugar alone ainounted to £3Bfi79. 
Hw tilde and retoms of tfie Odilese and BataTi^ns were proportioMiUj 
bcMted and rendered more yaluable. 
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Sttgwi Jbom the foreign West Indi4 Gokmtei* 
1^ gre0t iiuttber of Britbli nhipB Am ^vtbidk 
ihea crowded to diese ports, in ofder to procurb 
fimgbtf were compelled to hare recourse to 
Kkaur, an inferior kind of Sugar, which rendered 
their loss in the European market the greater *. 
It is very evident, therefore, from these facts, 
d^wn from the official report of the East India 
Company, that India, so far from producing 
Sugar sufficient to supply the worid, does not 
produce Sugar sufficient to supply the demand 
which exists within her own bounds and ^ 
other markets which are or might be <^>ea to her 
in the East Nei&er can India at present pit^ 
duce any considerable quantity of Sugar. The 
greatest importation into England from Madras 
and Bengal, after the utmost exertion9 were used 
to procure it, has never exceeded 7,784 tonsf . 
. But the annexed references will place these 
facts in a clearer light %. Besides the Board of 

« 4th App«Bi£x, Report, page 43. 

t ParUunentary Paper, No. 70, Setibn 1813. 

I Appendix 4tli, pages 64, 65, 70, 71, 72, and 73. 

-^.^^^ fiKpoEto, Beiifil ImMK^, BooUm^ Espcfti, IndU 

zcan* to Britain. fromChioa. toBritai^. 



1814-15 


£89,825 


j^ 126,810 


j^ 113,940 


181^16 


81,843 


148^i!i 


101,108 


181^-17 


104,371 


123,400 


114,111 


1817-18 


125,204 


146,1888 


132,449 


1K1S*1» 


vnp^K • ■■^B^l 


^5;373 


139,978 


1S19^fO 


135,442 


. 214,581 


224,810^ 



■«. -.t. 



Calculating the Rtt|»^ at 2{i. each. 
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Trade (^ Biengal * tell us^ upon the authority of 
tlie President of Radnagore> that three-fifths of 
iheJoffgree produced in that district is consumed 
in it^ and further^ that the districts of Barb* 
hoom^ Rungpore, Radnagore^ and Benares^ are 
the only districts which produce Sugar beyond 
their own consumption. 

But there is another reason why India csmnot 
export Sugar to an unlimited extent ; namely^ 
that in Bengal^ the great Sugar country of 
India^ the cane^ more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta^ is chiefly consumed in its raw 
state^ as more profitable than manufacturing it 
into Sugar. The following official statement 
will shew the difference — 

Rs. As. 

Coltlyating fire Begahs^ 1) acres, for Sugar - • 161 9} 
Value, Gfaoor or Sugar therefrom - - - . . 192 8 

Profit, 20 per Cent. 30 14| 

Cttltiyating five Begahs Cane, for eating - - - 105 9 
Value, Canes sold in Calcutta ...... 625 

Profit, 600 per Cent - - - 519 7t 

Fron^ India it is obvious^ therefore, that there 
call be no great exportation, unless the price 
rises to an equal extent. 

Hitherto the Sugars from India have been con- 

* 4th Sept 1792, 1st App. Rep. p. 104, 105. 
tRep. Sir E. Colebrooke, Calcutta, 2l8t Oct. 1792, pages 176, 177. 
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Aiderett 'only as it> re^airds' qaantity^ without fMiy 
i^|ar^ to its quaUt}^<» hi this latter r^i^ect it j« 
gTtmtif ntferiar ;to jaU otlier S^gar.; not caiVrit 
beHdthei^ise^ ^ ftQtxk tM. manner ' in , which ' it is 
mmuiactur^.' . ;All the tnachinery and utenBijs 
^Di|kloy£ A.' for tjhie: purpose^ are the rudest s^hI 
nw9t barbarous that it is possible to conceive*^ 
Iniits^rst stage/ or ^Jagory^ it is ^a blackdia^^ 
ffmifhiff. iKKi^^^^ . and in its second ^ an^ impun 
d^rk, cohured damp Sugar. '^ In fact, after the 



. >^ i 



. « III te-Reporty lit Aj^. pagM 72, 73, 84, 85, 89, 100, 101, 211, 
9d^p. pagM 13, 22, 23, we find the process : — Sometimes the Cane it 
s^fMced or rafter groind in hand mtBs, bnt more generally between twtt 
rttSeia flheed'perpeiidie«lar or horiaoiftal, and rery freqnenUy by.iduiid«-ii# 
•l^ladld. Working like>»^pesUe in a mortar, without the smallest attentiom 
«> deanHneas, or to ha^ng pure vessels to receive the juice. The wretdwd 
madiittM'are placed at the nde of the Cane fields which are.to-he cut* 
A tnflkSentxiumber of people bring the Canes to the mill, without Jrtnp* 
I^Qg or cleaning them of their vanous impurities. At the mill, a .man jln 
MMne<cHBlricts4nits the Cane into pieces six inches long, and in other jli»> 
friets-iifto pieces only 1| inches long. Another man puts .these fpiema 
IbIo tbe basket of the man who feeds the mill ; a fourth •drives the bolf 
loeks; a fifth oarrSes the juice to the boiler in small pots, mixed asitis^ 
with dirt and pieces of mogass'; a sixth attends the fire ; a seventibiMip* 
plies th^ fuel; and the' eighth managesithe boiler. Thejuice is. boiled in 
Sat hmi pans, and is, says Hamilton, passed tiirough several until, it* is 
•ailcicntly ihsfissatbd, idddi Is * when- it has been reduc^ to ; OMm- 
WVKTB part. Nothing is either added to it or taken from it. It is not 
scmmiied. It in fact' contains thany impurities. This insfnssated juiof 
H called Jagorv, or J§tggeey or more properly'" Cak£ extract j"^;aa4 
/* For EXTftACT," the Ibrmer *^ a black disgusting mass,- hot sq ptiiqr 
to Ulaotiuer, wfaicb ifi( less inspissated, and which is put into.eartfaen pniss, 
&C.'* Jagory or Ghoor, in order to make Oowloa Sugar,. is. pat viatia 
close baskets till one-fourth drops gradually throuprh. " Wliat remains in 

C 
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i§aAQ9B tedious proeesM^ and deki^rs fa» Wliidb jl 
i» mdbgeQfed m tke kiltie ef tJMtm&eMit^ ikm 
BiaatpaAsib^ thUit S^gitr teiteti of the wonrt iitHfit|i 
ibetild be produced. Yet witii all tkeie tkcti 
and refereBces before Mm^ tb^-fte^iewer hisuB ImI 
the hardHiood to assert^ (No. 7S^' p. 215^)^ 4|nlt 
^esl India Sugar is of «« wry M/irrMr fi«a 
Mfi^ The quedity^ however^ <>f tiiilf bdiasibd Int 
dian M u96ovado Sngaarin ito ^Air^^ fttet^^ as it <iia 

the iMuikets behig an impure daik-coloared damp iuf^,^ is pnt inlD bai# ' 
biilwtt^ after wbkih it undergoes TaricNis other prooeMes till it jhsMmi 
fa scale ofOAfiiw, fa kind of Sagar lOBt to Ellfl^aftd, and fnA ilhkh^ 
% 4UiQt«kft ptocessy a kind of vefatd Soger is made ; 64(1 Sfr§ {I2t9 
Vtm^) Jagmy, after «»thM praccas, pee dte a 4M Sera e> Wi|yil.» iridfii 
Wi4g agaip issboiledy atfa end of 7(^«rM days pfodneet, ift« fasrgA^ 
ceiaiy 144 Ar« Sugar, or abeiit ^eM^fifkh of fa originia fUiMHtity. ne 
MOBdnder ia molaseca and acoBuniogs. '* Caxb Extiuct" prodiiMB^ 9$ 
Swn ^bodi 480* In some districts the better kind of iiuipiswied Jvsee 
is.cdHed ^mJVBi&,Jbur nuumds of wUdi produce tmemmtrndci CuBifBlh 
Afteribi jiiioe is boiled into Jagory, it is ttot trnfieqnentlxoairlsd 440 
miles ill Jars, aad sold to a second class of Sugar Alitettfaeturcn^oi Yvrjr 
ISN^ ifrmsy Who boil it doim once or twiee aBd get ,201bs. Sogsf fmn # 
nMMdi^Vbk.) of Jitt^ftT. The Sugar faa obtained is of a soflfrsey 
4*tf1yv>»oeedlpgfamtke^danfitgrof miftpvtiafii it- tg^^tf UsaUfa 
w^k^M the. Juice, fitfore Mltng, the jvice it eametimes cmqfiMil^^ 
eoMdenhle dlstancp and sold to people ivim ave Sugar fiailera. O&q mitt 
«nA obe vet of impleinent8,tlio«gh rode and sUople, saifvelbr several fjimj 
lilis> only .^AEGB BuniEBa that cmr oiol Atss of Ganetia » yeai^ -9W 
implements «iid machinery §penerally belong to aome wealthy maap ifa 
hfaea famofgt to Mspoorern aig hbonra. The woAabo la often perferrorf 
liffa)^pttlihaaer df UM.ianaem, andfadofijnaBthe^aifadil^jdMt 
iPssJUTi MmisodiamJseiafalesyatem fa Sugar aMistlafiMP4gr.hr^^)p(|^ 
iifd the cea, however cheap the labour in eadi procew may he, mutt 
dMaMiely coam to ke Tery hi^ 



htoiight to England^ wim» pitf; to i:h^ t^ lijr 
OKdfir of the fi^is^t Iiidi^ QmAfittiiy iiji 179|r »«4* 

Si^giwr Befiuer in ZjondoD, datod April 1^^ 
I79I5 . cl^grijr/ eataU^shcd its gjmat iofwioiitjr. 
%Jtprpv4^>'' say9 hei ^e&tFeioely di&rent inv 
itt nature fitHa aay Sugar that had ever pasaed 
tb^ough bia pana ; it had ne disposition to gra- 
wtlsA^Jike West India Sugar ; though tern* 
p^^, Yilik ateoag lime-water ; and now th9$ \i^ 
baa a^er^oaa the operation of claying iihm 
l^ipqie ¥ery aoft^ and of tiie nature of Sfoap. 
i^faea it haa b^en a long time in wator.^-r- 

Cwt. ffn* lb* 
Otae Cwt. of it produced clayed Sugar 11 
> Sywp • 1 » ' 

BmOu^ 10 
Scum 1 16 

1 1 12» 
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;^.^eiyii|g, or affecting to rely, upoa the infor- 
fwtiott i^d evidence of Sir Heniy Golebro<d&e, 
if|id^7^0ipd»t Scot, ]^. The Reviewer, page 
^14 iftatofc first vi^ofi. tlie autiiority of thie for- 
aMr { ^ Bengal produces Sugar generally. It 
%l sh«*^ly produeedf aad fr^gplly manufactured. 
Bow Sug^ir prun^ured in a made peculiar to 
tndia, but analogous to the process of making 

* Rep. p. 4. — The diflfercnee or extra weigrKt, ftriseB ao doubt fif»« H* 
quantity of water, &c. added. 
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mHscovado^' coasts less than five ishillings sterling^ 
per cwt.- In the British West Indies; it'camiat 
be prodaoed for six times ttie price*.^ Secondly; 
upon the authority of the fetter; he adds; 
^ Kkaur Shucker, is the beirt Sugar* for H:hte 
British market^ and resembles the Sugar we g*t 
from the West Indies, which is now selling^ kt- 
Id, per lb. ; this is raised by the ttiiddliii^ 
classes; but the Zemindars, being more opulent^' 
go on a larger scale :— 2J Rupees-, the ateJrage' 
price mentioned by Mr. iScot, is at the prfescfnt 
rite of exchange about 6^. 8tf. per cwt.** Froiii- 
India, therefore, ^ the largest supply would 
hardly exceed half the ordinary price at which 
it is obtained from the West Indies J^ 

Mr. Crofper in his report, written for the 
Liverpool East India Association, takes up the 
same ground. In page 20, he informs us, that 
^ Sugar can be produced much cheaper in the 
East Indies, than in the West, and tha^#fl#' 
is, a strong reason why the claims of the^W^eSt 
Ilidies should not be granted." And in pages 
48, 49, and 58, he continues, ^ why should th€i 
people of England be compelled to submit to ^ 

chary undisputed, and acknowledged tax, 4o 

■f . ' • ... 

* This is not true — ^30*. per cwt. in the West Indies, would be a good 
saying price at this moment. 



force; up., the prijce df^an ai:ticl§ to ,6^. whichj, 
. witbouti aBy?dimiiiatioii of the revenae; the peor 
^e. could, gj^ at 2|</. or 3{/. per lb," 
: : Wheu/ Sir: ; Henry Golebrooke^ and Thomas 
St^t, Esq. came forward with such ridicidous 
^statementa^ it may convince the most thoughtless, 
that individuals may reside long in fodia^ and 
yet know very little of its agricultural or com- 
mercial concerns. That Sugar^ such as is brought 
f from the West India Colonies,'' for the con- 
jsiumption of this country, can be raised in India; 
that it is raised in that country, or any where 
0i^e, si^jUve shillings , sterling per cwt/^ is 
positively impracticable. Whether Sir Henry 
.Golebrooke, and Mr. Scot, knew the fact or not^ 
I. will not pre.tend to determine; but> tiiat both 
Mr. , Cropper 9 and the Reviewer, when they 
stated: this low price, should not know, th§ one 
from his own experience ajs a merchant, the other 
from the official report in his hands, that what 
they were asserting was incorrect, it is difficult 
to imagine. There is not indeed a page in the 
report in question, that does not falsify in the 
completest, and most decided manner, the daring 
assertion, made of the superior cheapness of Su- 
gar produced in the Eastern world. In India, the 
price of the Jagory, from which the muscovado 
Sugar is produced, isi from 6«. 4^c?. per cwt to 

c3 



11^. 4^^^. per GWt.^ according to its qucditjr^ and 
Hiis produces only (me fimrtk or (me half the 
quantity of muscoyado Si^ar^ doubling the price 
in the one case^ and quadrupling it in the other; 
as the refose in the process may be supposed to de- 
fray the expense ofthelabonr repaired. In gene- 
ral the price of Jagory is from 6«. to %$* per cwl^ 
yet it is this wretched substance — ^this ^ black 
disgusting mass^ four cwt« of which^ scarcely 
itaake one cwt* of bad Sugar; it is this Jagory^ 
that the critic^ and Messrs. Cropper and Co. 
(whether from ignorance or design, I know not) 
set down as the Indian Sugar seeii in the British 
maritet ; and this price^-^e price of that Jagory 
in India^ which they state as the price of good 
Indian Sugw in the British market. But the price 
of Indian Sugar is in reality very diflerent^ dfid 
bears a much higher value *. The price in Indm^ 

^ In order that the facts regarding these impoftaht sntijecis, may Ve 
iteMiC Mfy befofe the tttJier, I ihall eadtftvtMir to dMfr up a conAAted 
•ranntaiy of Uiem, under diffstf Ht heads from the official volumimnis 
report. 

SXFENSB OF MANVFACTUBIN6 SOOAH. ^ 

The cnMTator of Sugar is either the immediate proprietor of the land^ or 
a person who rents it from the proprietor. Compared with the materials 
for cnltiration in the West Indies, the materials employed in Uie £ast'are 
Bghty cheap, and remorahle from {dace to place *. In Bengal, simple 
diet, and scanty dotUng suffice the peasant, and the price of labour ia 
consequently low— rather under 2d. per day. The dwelling of the manu- 
'feftcturer,or ratiier Sugttr Planter, is a straw hut; be re<iuhres little taijpital, 

* Iteport, 1st. App. p. 53. " * 
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aeoonUng to the official reports referted ta> mmes 
fiPMft 6afi|Mi Hie kif/Jkest dOs^ Sj^. pier cwt^ to 
Rudn^^re the lowest I6s. 1^ per cwt^ ao- 

M likt abode dr the Ii—ritrte lakonivr, or Voaftmuiy ki iciil wrn^ 

k w ML ^. ^Ik^hDaikifuUoiaB^ Unt Cadgit* potm^e didynteed M 

M e*eli. Tht SugMr-balEefs, 1» tlM tnlmthB of September and OelblMr» 

ii%ei< liiof pertt^e tluil ^ cxop is seewed (Imt not till tkioi) «dt«io» 

ifcliagsr lo ttel^ot •ftiykigh JatereBl^but withomtwhidml^y eoaMI 

«Bt ^MTTf OB the coltlTaitioa aad manufiwtiire t* Nererthelen^ iayi ihi* 

dbUMOi) ** the P]uiter» in tkc Wert Indiet hsve a dedded advantage ow 

Iti Hin tertl— , i& cUmati, soil, carriage^aad aklll in agrfeoltwi aad 

»," |1mo|^ the price of laboury and Afirtean labourers an moth 

tkem t. In order to induce the pe a aa n ts to bring forwarda greater' 

^X^RMatltyoTSugar^ the OoMPiiinr ndvnaced large sune of jnonef to thenv^ 

bod neasona, and wittnmrd comnerdal eventa, dcatroyed the pmapebte 

bdth^ and ike money waa conse^nently lott $• The tax on landy when 

^fmlUvnted In Sogar^ is £2. 2t* SJ. iterting per acn||, and the expenae 

^tT ei il i Na tfaig one B^fmky or 1600 aqnaveynrda of hmd in Sugsr»in^ 

Rupeeoi or 46«. M. fteriing. HamU^n in his sonroy, soya the anpe^ie 

eidtlvatkig canes, is conslderahly greater thin in cnhiyating grain, and 

^wfaenerer Sngir is to he raised, the bbAt is niam. Thesame fteld Wfaleb 

11 ie enltifated in grein pays oiot Rupee iinl) payi^ FivB<Rttpees 

cnlltvated in Sugar. In proportion to the Sugar land in the dis- 

tirietyliheipentishlgh. The ftirmers who cultivate da^^ar, aie ttot ikhor 

ttWnthoeewboonltiTnlegrainf. In tiie district of Abm^^otf^ (l^aoie), 

Ite* Utrm stales Aat the Red cane is cuRivated, but ii cannot be 

jprodoced a second Ume on the same field. The cane impoverislies the 

Innd so much, that they do not account it a profitable article of cnlti* 

▼atton**. 

* PnODUCK OF TflEIR MiLLS, &C. 

The asill goes mght and day, worked by two bullocks at a time, which 
•re changed every two hours, or after thdr labour has produced twelve 
gallons of juice. These bullocks do no more work that day. Hie mill 

' * Report, Ut. App. p. 80. f Report, Ist Ai^ p. 211. I Report, 
3rd. App. p. 13. § Report, p. 126, Bengal Board of Trade, 25th. Sep. 
U92* if Report, 3rd. App. p. 20. f Report, 1st. App. p. 126, 

sad Report, drd. App. p. 24. ** Report, 3nl. App. p. 38. 
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cording to the quality^ and according ta..tha 
distance the. districts which produce Sugar, 
are from, the port ^of export, by which the car* 

eximsaes about 7,000 Canes, which produce abottt 218 atogtUons of juioe' 
m.SA.hours, which. juice yields about 1 ^ cwt. of sugar (Jagvry). Poor* 
teea. bullocks, are employed about the mill, and seven men attend the 
mxcks during the process of boiling*. In.other places the mills do not 
prbdnce so mnch. A cattle-mill will produce, says the Report, page 100. 
frotjk 75 to .80 lbs. ^'a^ory per dayf. Hamilton, in his Survey, informs us 
that'll men and 20 oxen assemble in one place from the neighbourhood. 
The whole work night and day. in cutting, carrying, grinding, and boiUofp 
the.Canes. and.Cane juice. The juice is boiled till reduced to one s^xth. It 
is never scummed. The labour of these people, and the 20 oxen, produce 
in 24 hours only, 476 lbs. inspissated juice, or about 1 cwt. of sugar. 
A hegahy one-third, of an acre, produces 168 wumt — 13,891 lbs. Cane,- 
which, yields 14 9}ionj-r-l,159 lbs. " pot fiXTHACT." A mill with eight 
men. and 12 oxen clear half an acre of Cane in 12 days, working 12 hours 
each tlay t* And Roxburgh states, that, a mill which goes night and day 
expresses 2,000 .Canes, wluch produce .14.ifuiiiiii2f . jaoory — 7-inmimds 
RAW, or li cwt Sugar, . At Chinapatam, .the mill in 24 hours produces 
three boilings, each about 1 cwt.. J^gory — about 90 lbs. Sugar$. 

The same. quantum of labour would, in the West Indies, produce ten>i^ 
twenty .times the quantity of Sugar. A six-horse power steam engine^ 
eqnal.to the.powerpf30^men, would squeeze 300 gallons of liqucMrin less 
than an: hour. Forty negroes, six mules, and 4 cattle, cut, carry^cart^ 
grind, boil, and complete the manufacture of 30 cwt. of Suger in 14 hours. 

Produce of Sugar per acre in India. 
The two kinds of Cane that are cultirated in Hindostan are, the purple 
or Batavia Cane, the hardest and contiuning the least quantity of juice, 
but most sweet : the white cane, the softest, which contains the greatest 
quantity of juice, but least sweet||. Sugar is also made from the date tree, 
which produces juice by incision after it arrives at the age of ten years. 
The produce of an acre of land varies very considerably. The BengiEd 
Board of Trade state it to be from 4^ to 15 cwt. but the average may be 

* Report, 3d, App. p. 11. f Report, Ist, App. p. 100. . 

X Report, 3d, App. p. 23 & 24. § Report, ad, App. p. 13 & 14. 

II Report, Ist App. p. 75. 



riage^dnd ex^penses attending the transporting 
ofit ajre' more or less enhabced. The expense 
ofbriiiging Ganjam Sugar to Madras^ the export 

taken at 10 cwt*. Buchanan estimates it to be in some places 13^ cwL 
Nine.cwt. he states, is considered a bad, and 15 cwt. a good crop, liie 
Cane ought not to be cut in less than 12 months from the date of planting. 
A crop from ratoons is seldom taken ; when it is, it is always poor and 
trifling. The fields are watered by labour, and are exceedingly liable to 
be scorched by drought. A calagu of land (1 l-5th acre) requires by one 
account 18,00(h,.and by another 50,0(10 plants. Somet im es the land is 
manarady-aiid. a second crop taken, but in general Twa crops of rice 
must intervene between every crop of Sugar. -Thirtyt-seven gallons of 
best juice^ nuikes 1 cwt. jagoryf. Roxburgh states that half a vistvm 
(one acre) 3^1ds iniagood season 10 candy-of Sugar,- each candy 500 lbs. 
aiid:irdrtli,',on,die spot, from 16 to 24 rupees, according to the demand! 
Omg-nxih.'put forms Ghoor^, A candaica-of . land, equal to 3,876 of an 
acre, produces 21,000 Canes. The value of produce Sugar per acre is, on 
good Jand, firom £5 .. 1 7 to £2.. 18 .. 6 $. Anacre, says another account, 
produces 15 cwt. Raw Sugar (that is jagory), worth £22 ..15, but omc^' 
third must be deducted for the expense of manufacturing, which leaves 
£15..3..4||." 

The poverty of the soil is clearly- shewn from the number of plants re- 
quired,^ from 18,000' to 50^000 per acre. In the West Indies it .varies 
Aram,' 5,500^ to 8^000 per acre. Poor land requires most.' In ordinary 
land-, and in Plant Canes, an acre will produce .above 32,000 Caaet 
from six to twelve feet long (strong soils produce ^ much, taller) and 
which yields ^a Sugar from 30 to 45. cwt.. Eighteen jiundred gallons 
of raw juice will, upon an average of the crop . of sea>side estates, . nuike 
17 cwt. (1^04 lbs.) Sugar, exclusive of molasses, so that in every respect 
West India cultivation and management are infinitely superior to the cul- 
tivation and management in the East Indies.' 
» -.r. . . Price of Jagqry in^ India. . ' • 

Jagory sells in many places at 6^. 4|tf. percwt. and one acre fve- 
quendy yields only 8f cwtf . Jagory, produced from a wet soil, sells at 

* Report, Ist, App. p. 100, 102, 103. 

t Report, 3d, App. pages 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. 

: Ibid. § Ibid. H Ibid. 

\ Report, 3tl, App. p. 15. 



P^rtj 18 la. 8df» per cwi freight^ and ifcr.^ 8iif< 
fitra charge for packing it m trnxes. The aye^ 
lege price at the latest datei» from the Cakwrtta 

■ft . ' 

9t, O^d, and that produced on a dry soil at 11 1. 9S^.' per cwt.* A( 
kObiiudgalaiDy ibe price of Jaoory is U '• 4^.7-10/A#. per cwtf. At'l&c 
lOWftC price^ the qjoantity of Sugar produced is scarcely one-fmrihy and in 
Ihe higher and finer quality under ime^kdlf. 

Pmcbs op Sugar in India, &c. 

Ml 1791, the pricca at ckaiing Ihe warefaoutea were, vis, 

Benares Sugar .... £.o 17 4 partwt. 
Rimgponi do. - * * 17 6| -~ 

SMmamooky 103 — 

Radnagore 16^ 1} — 

bohnlTe of all expeniis in India for cairiage, shipping, dK, abovt da 
par cent, ctti prime coat It ia lemarkable that Sugar is kmeet in Um 
pswineea where s tr onge s t gndned $. 
Tlw eolkctor of Oavjam district reports the price of Sugar thieta to 

1st kind, per cwt. - - • £.1 10 t^ 

ad do. — - - - - 15 7 

3d do. — - - - 1 5i| 

From the Report of the Bengal Board of IVade, July HM. 1703, it 
•Iftan that 7,117 tons Sugar, purchased and shipped to England^ ■« a 
tliM whtn war had made no advance in the price of materials for ailti* 
fvlhNI, cost 2,348,314 Ri^ees, about £.234,331, near^ 33a. per owt. 
(Rapat then 10 p. e. more.) At a anbaeqaent period, the ^rirna e^ and 
chugep otAfi40 tons shaped to England, amounted to £J20,240 11a. 
mid whi^, if sold at 50«. per ewt would bring lh222,38S, leaving okHj 

Cl3a Of of profit II. 

The Java Sugar differs from the Bengal Sugar very materially, botii in 
quality and process of manufkctuve, the latter being carried on upon the 
tame ailensive system as in the West Indies. It is prindpally exported 
to Japan attd Europe, but considerable quantities are sent to the Malabar 

* Report, 3d, App. p. 12. f Rep. 3d, App. p. 20. 

t Report, Ist, App. p. 50. $ Rep. Ist, App. p. 250. 

n Repdrt, Ist App. p. 222, 249. 
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market^ may hb teken about 22i. per cwt. in tlli$ 
warehmisesy and the official report ac^ordiagly 
atates it last year at 21 «. 4/. At different 
|>eriod8, howeyer, the Company paid. as high as 
2S«. and 35^. per cwt. in India ; so high in ftct, 
that when sold in Britain at SO^. exclnsive of 

coast It is gpreaUy superior to Hindostan Sugar in quality. Althongli 
tfttre is a,gre«t nmnbcr of slaves (40/KN)} in Java, yet thecultiTatiM •£ 
the oane Is chiefly carried on by free labourers, who are ]Ured at the 
aaiserable pittance of two dollars per month ! The production of Sugar 
ii9 on the increase in Java. The quantity manufbctured was, via— 
In 1799 30,131 peculs 

1800 - - - - - 106,513 — 

1801 .... - 107,498 — 

1802 - - . - - 94,903 — * 

The prices in Java, China, and Bencoolen', have already been nolicad, 

mud it is unnecessary here to repeat them; they are taken from the sane 

ftaUiority. Considering the superior quaUty, they are greatly chtaptr 

than Indian Sugar. 

Charges on Sugar in India. 

Addi^onal charge for packing in boxes, 1#. lyt, per cwt. 

Boat hire to ship - - - 7rf. — 

hi 4792, when prime cost was £.26 10#. the Company charged ^ )per 
tftot, or €.5 6r. for diarges prisvious to leaving the Indian port; and 'at 
that tee they state Sogar cost them, landed in EngUnd, 55i. 10}if.^» 
c^iudve of interest of money, insurance, and wastagef. An oAdid letter, 
Mied Madris, 2d March, 1798, states that the charges on Oanjam Sdgir 
Ihwi pu^ehasiikg In the district tdl shipped, were lOi. \\d. yet cwt. ; ftl 
wastage in the voyage 7 per cent, and on other Sugars 4 per oent.^ 

Expenses of conveying to Engjland. 
tn 1796, the flight charged was £.26 lOi. per ton; in 1793, £.15 pet 
«ni } in 1/98, £1 i$, 5if. per ton ; and in 1816—17, and 1817^18| 10#. 
fW ton, as dead wfigh^-^hxtfgeB in England 3tf* 9d. per cwt§ 

* Report, 3rd App. ps. 39, 89, 91, 92, and 93. 
f kej^rt; 1st App. p. 43, 56, 71, 250. ' X Rej^it, 2d App. p. 33. 
f Eepoft, 1st App» p. "56; 240, 259 ; 2d. App. p. 23 ; and 4th App. p. 44. 
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diity, it barely cleared cost and charges. Wten 
t^rouJQ^ht to market in England^ Sugar for a series 
of years during the war, cost the Compkriy 
565. lOJrf. per cwt., exclusive of interest of 
nkoney^ insurance, and wastage. • . j: 

^ Having considered the price of Sugar in Hiri- 
dostan, it may now be of importance to consider 
what the value of it is in other countries in the Ea«t. 
The Sugar produced in Java alone, is equal to 
that produced in Manilla and the West Indies. 
^^ It can be brought to market at about the 
same price.'^ The price of the first quality, 
equal to Jamaica, is 25^. per cwt. It is chiefly 
cultivated, says Sir Stamford Raffles, by the 
Chinese. From Mr. Crawford's account of the 
Eastern Archipelago, it appears that Sugar at 
that time could be produced at 8^. 4d. per cwt. 
The price, however, to the European Mei^chant 
at the shipping port, ^^ as purchased from the 
Planters,^' was best white, from 5 to 6^ dollars, 
and brown, from 4 to 4J dollars, per pecul of 
i361bs. avoirdupoise ; and it is sold to the ex- 
port er, white at 8 dollars, and brown 6 dollars 
per pecul. The Dutch carry Java Sugar to 
Jaipan where none is produced, and sell it there 
at 20 Spanish dollars perpecul of 1251bs. Good 
marketable Sugar costs, in Bencoolen, from 4 
to 5 dollars per pecul; and the; price in China 
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ia,' from .4 to 6 tales (6.9. Sd. each) per peculj 
about^S^: the cwt .'H 

Such are the prices of Sugar in Hindo^tsn, 
and in " other countries which produce Sugar ih 
the Eastern world. The freight and charges in 
the transporting of it to Great Britain, istbes 
next object meriting consideration. In 1791, it 
appears the freight was 26^. 6rf. per cwt. ; in 
1793, 15*.; in 1798; 24^. 5rf.; and in 1816 and 
1817, when charged and carried as dead weigldr 
lO^. ■ It is also subject to other charges, sdch 
as insurance expenses and commissions, at ship*' 
ping, wastage from 4 to 7 per cent; and tbe 
mercantile charges in England upon eflfectiii^ 
sales, &c. in the market, at least 4s. per cyri^- ;* 
while the wastage and other charges cannot fail 
to amount to as much more. From Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 70, Session 1823, it appears 
that previous to 1815, the freight and charges 
to Britain, upon Sugar, is generally one-h^lf 
more than the prime cost, and sometimes double. 
Even at this moment, the regular freight and 
charges from India to England alone, cannot be 
less than \Ss. per cwt. It is possible it may, 
for particular reasons, cost less; but to make 
the transport of it a saving trade, it ought not 
to be less, nor even so low. Carrying it as 
deadweight or ballast for vessels, is not a trade 
that Britain or British Merchants should cov^t 
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or look forward to^ To use the words of M v^ 
Httskisson^ House of Gommoiis> May 3Sd;>. \ ^^ iC 
QjKe.we we t6 look to aiij thing Ifte a coikisridei^ 
aMe supply^ we must freight ships in the regular 
way; when, a considerable addition would b^ 
mkda to the price/^ This is such a sel£«irid^' 
fiict; tilat though Mr. Cropper and the crttie 
ia the Edinburgh Review^ may think ikt toe 
dii^ili^ br overlook it, the people of QrMi 
9ifititij|« iluBst take this into their calculations. < 
j^ bk i^ speech already referred id, Mr. UusJomm 
soft stated^ that the laigest exp<xrt of Sugar Hfom 
iMiif^^n any one year^ was 11,000 tons, viai 
7090 tons to Gteat Brftaiti, and 4000 tons to 
9A0P pajfts of the world. This wbs iA 170&, 
Vito average i»f 1816-17 wid lA17.1&(the tfto 
yetufs ¥^hen it is believed the export was greatest) 
^cceeded this, and aniounted to 14,604 tons^ or 

}8,35& hhds. of 15 cwt. each*. This was tlib 

' f .. " . ... _ . - . ..... f} ' 

' ,f Bzport Sugar from Ben^, Rep. 4tb App. p. 45. 

.'.''■' isiMr. ui7-is. >.»: 

Xoltf. Vidiie. Tons. V«lu^» 

Gneat BriUin 5,1^9 10,43;ri3 Rs. 5,663 12,49/>12 Rg. 
Vokign Europe 716 1,54,166 1,282 2,91,iMl 

Ui^tedSutet 4j0O2 10,45,989 §,088 1%5»^46<I 

t^ Arabifui and Persian Onlphs^ 1819-20^ exports 787,600 rupeea, m^ 
€80,000, or 3200 tons, at £25 per ton.^Rep. 1st, 1st App. p. 68, 63. 
^Iiipkteilaio IBniNii Mm IiM»a, 1817; . fi,09B«oBt 

1818.. 8,029 - 
1819.. 10,055 - 

1820.. la^ - :» 

J^Miiameatary Papet , No. 442, Session IS}!. 



tttOKMst eflbrt of India^ and^ oa tkaJt sapptf 
broagbtto firitiuii, it is well known theire wiB^i, 
greiit Idm^ dtotwithfteiuyii^ ike Idw freigUk 
W^ indiiEt does not export more Sogar^ tka 
£ut ladia Gonpeny «an tell if they pleaaei 
Bxoept to Britaiiiy the market of die wli6le Worid 
iaopeu tu them, which neither is nor ev«ab wat 
tte case to the West IndieSi and itii^weil knawn 
tety in thoitie quarters of the world op<» to ladiflt^ 
ab6?e SOO^OOQ tons of &igar are. ammaUjr cofM: 
wiind Thefaotisy tk^ fiut IndiA £Uiganijure 
baat out of every market In tiie w0rtd l^ Skigan 
of ia auporioif' qualify and bhea|ine9itf> piodiMMl 
by olfer natioiis and by the colonies of otiiw wt^ 
ikmikyVfhefher cultiYated by freeulcin or by slav^ 
The reviewer knows little if hfii doeri m^kmm 
tim, and Mr. Cropper's spbeD^ of comnpsroiill 
lotoiirledg^ is very limited indeed if ^ UmI i» 
not jpto^bctly Itnown to kim. 

But while Imiia ei^orted oiady 14,600 tons of 
fikkgnr/ die itnported at the same time from 8^490 
to 1(M)00 tens, or to the value of 31,0%619 
liipcies^ leav&ig &e real esLport, aam^yfl^ 

1819-^ * - a3,S3;987 — 
vrmtpt jri;il9,0i8,.M' 4]NNilS,4M,toBi» Ati&25^ptr toa^lMl; MiiiiiMi 
tbe ConpaDy's TKUiati6ii, and UkAag it at theirs would pje abput 
10,000 tons. 

Hie exports to United States these yenn were--ainerage 13,45,441 
fScsca Rvniees, wy ^140>I00^^ (MIOO tons. 4th. A^^. Hcfoit, jpL ei-7& 
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•ioess above her import^ 6,300 tous^ or 7,7^ 
hhds. Oiir West Ifadia Colonies ^pOil; anniH 
alljr about 190^000 tons^ and wbicb/ in point Df 
quality and strength, is superior in the propo^ 
tion of not less than two to three. It is r&tjf 
true that the exports from India to' England at 
a subsequent period, 1819 and 1820, were 
greater, but it is equally true that the exports 
during these years to the United States, and 
Persian and Arabian C&nlphs, decreased greatlyv 
"The boisusted exports, tiierefore, of Hindbstea^ 
and even of the whole Eastern world, inl^' 
jittiole of Sugar, sink into insignificance belbre 
the exports from the British Colonies in the 
Western' world, and it is perfectly evident, froni 
naturai and physical causes, that 'the exports' df 
the former cannot be materially increased. 
^ But while the advocates for the Eaist India 
interests are so far wrong about the quantity <of 
Sugar which Hindostan produces^ orcaii^fro- 
diice, they run into a still =more feariul and &tsd 
terror when they assert that Sugar ^can be bought 
in India at 5^. per cwt.; and sold in Engtoaidj 
duty included, under 2^. per lb. The Reviewer 
who is not easily startled at any statement that 
militates against the W>est Indies> seems for a 
inoment to have been staggered at this, and to 
have supposed that there was some mistake, for, 
says he, by B!lchanrtn\s Resuearches, it appears 
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that the price of Sugar in some parts of ladia^ 
was 21^. 4d. per cwt. Adding to this only 8^. 
8d. for freight and charges^ it makes^ conttnues 
he ^ the necessary price in the London market, 
30*. per cwt., or lOs. below the price at which 
the West Indians say they can. afford to sell 
Sugar of an inferior quality *." 
.A3 the mercantile charges in England amount 
to 4*. per cwt., the Reviewer allows only 4^. 8rf. 
per cwt. for freight, insurance, and wastage ; a 
perfect absurdity. By his own mode of calcu- 
lating, the price of East India Sugar was equal 
to the average ; Gazette price of West India 
Sugar, at the time . he wrote ; while what he 
states as . the London market price SO^^t for 
East India Sugar, is of itself about 3^. per lb. 
exclusive of duties. Yet in the very next breath, 
he ventures to tell, his readers, that (equal duties 
ilicluded) Sugar can be had from India at a price 
^hardly to exceed half the ordinary price, st 
which it can be obtained from the West Indies,'' 
which at present does . not exceed 6rf. per lb., 
and of a much superior quality. His. friend Mr. 
Cropper, however, takes a still bolder flight, 

* Edin. Rev. No. 75. p This is a misrepresentatU^n. It was said 
dniiiig war, when India Sugar landed in England cost 55«. ' 
t* Londcm Gazette average, January, 1823» 

D 
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and wider departure from the fact, when he pre- 
simies to state, that Sugar, equal to Weist 
India Sugar, can be bought in India at 5^. pef 
cwt, and includii^ duty, freight, and charges, 
can be produced in the English market at 16^. 
to ISs. per cwt.*, which is ^ under 2|rf. per lb. !^ 
Into such absurdities do men wander when they 
want {b accomplish a favourite object not con- 
sistent with fact If such were the price given 
to Mr. Cropper^s miserable free Hindoo fartoer, 
how many British manufactures could he buy? 
what price could he afford to give for them? tf 
Mr. Cropper cannot, a school-boy — an Ebde^ 
negro, one of the dullest of his ^ African Bre- 
thren^ could answer the questions. None! 
Nothing ! His acre of canes would not yield 
iBbore than 60^. per annum, which deducting for 
rent, one third, and next the estimated expense 
of cultivation, would leave a sum scarcely i^uf- 
ficient to yield him, in droughts such as fre- 
quently visit India, water to dritik, without any 
other necessary whatever. 

V Taftdng the price of Sugar according to the 
present demand, it is evident, from the shewing^ 
of the East India Company themselves, that the 
price of India Sugar in England, as a fair and re- 

* Liyerpool Re|Kirt^ pages 48 &. 49. 
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gular article of trade, would stand at 38«. per /cwt*^ 
Besides, as the demand increased, the price would 
increase ; and were the West Indies to be blot., 
ted from the map of the world, and the people of 
6reat Britaiji reduced to look tq, and depend 
upon Hindostan, for a supply of Sugar, they 
would soon find they would have to pay 85. or 
d^. per cwt, at the very lowest, for freight. 
Even Mr. Cropper in the. midst of his reveries^ 

^ . . ' ' ' ■ 

is compelled to look forward to this fact. ^^ Such 
an unnatural state of things cannot continue. 
The freight,^' says he, page 30, ^ will be regu- 
lated by the distance, and expense of navigation. 
The low freights," continues he, page 31, ^ which 
have been paid from the East cannot continue, 

• Prime cost in India £ 1 2 

Shipping charges, say only - - - Oil 

Wastage, 5 per cent. ♦---- Oil 

Commission — India ---.- Oil 

Insurance on cost and freight, 2i do. 10 

Freight 080 

Mercantile charges in England - - 4 

, . Coat at market ----.---£118 1 .../ . 

The follo^jdng was the- value of Sugar from India in 181 9, as paid by 
a fAf/kHy respectable commercial house in this Country. 

In chests, at 9. .6 |lnpees, per Bazar auund. 
In bags^ at 9. .6 to 10.. 10 Rupees do. 
Charge^ , packing, 5 per cent. 
Commission In<Ua, 5 per cent. 
(Casks and. Chests cost 6 per cent, charges, bags less.) 
Benares Sugar, from 10 to 10.. 8 Rupees, including freight and chaiges, 
the Sugar stood 42s. per cwt. landed in Great Britain. — ^Mr. Cropper, I 
hare no doubt has sim^K invoices. 

d2 
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NOT BEING AN ADEC^ATE REMUNERATION TO THE 
SBIPOWNER.'' 

Considering these facts^ it cannot fail to ex- 
cite surprise, to hear the Reviewer (fojlowing. 
Mr, Whitmore's statement) assert, page 214, 
tiiat the exclusion of the cheap East India Sugar 
from the British market, is " a bonus to the West 
Indians, which could not in ordinary years be 
estimated at less than two millions ; and all this 
two millions of a bonus,^ continues he, p. 217, 
^ to bribe a parcel of slaveholders to continue in 
a losing business." Mr. Cropper echoes the same 
opprobrious assertion, and the isame falde calcu- 
lation. How false, it is not difficult to shew. 

Two lbs. of West India Sugar, are on all hands 
acknowledged to contain as much saccharine 
matter as three lbs. of East India muscovado. 
As the consumption of West India Sugar in 
Great Britain and Ireland, is in round numbers 
3,000,000 cwts. annually; if East India Sugar 
was substituted in its stead, the calculation 
would stand as follows : taking the price on the 
average of three years, according to the East 
India returns, viz. 345. 4rf.* 

• 1820-21 £ 1 14 

1821-22 15 6 

1822-23 ----- 1 11 6 

Par. Paper, No. 313, * V"* ^* ^ 

Sessions, 1823. £\ 10 4 
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■ ' 

East Indu Scgar. 
4,500,000 cwts. at 34*. 4d,\ r,- -«q tnA 
as shewn below / »^»''«'>^"*' 

Do. duty 27*. 6,075,000 

Supply of Great Britain £ 13,805,009 

West India Sugar. 
3,000,000 cwts. at 34*. thel £5,00,000 
present Gazette pnce. J -^./j^vvjwvw 

Do. duty 27s, 4,105,000 

Supply of Great Britain £9,205,000 

Annual Loss £4,600,000 

instead of a gain of two millions^ by substituting 
East India for West India Sugar^ -from which 
may be deducted the freight and charges of 
^1,050,000, on the additional 75,000 tons requir- 
ed on account of the inferiority of the article. 

But to place the matter upon the standard of 
their own calculation, and allowing the quality 
of East India Sugar to be equal to the quality of 
West India Sugar, (Parliamentary Paper, No- 
313, of last Session) a return furnished by the 
East Indians themselves, sets down the price of 
Indian Sugar, landed in this country, exclusive 
of mercantile charges, at 31^. 6rf. per cwt. 
adding the mercantile charges, 4^., the price 
would be 35«. 6rf. per- cwt. then the result 

■ 

would be : — 

3,000,000 cwts., at 35«. 6r/. is £.5,325,000 

duty 278, 4,105,000 

£.9,430,000 

3,000,000 cwts. West India Sugar, cost and duty 9,205,000 

Loss -:>--.- jE. 225,000 

d3 
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But when we reflect that, during the last three 
years, the gazette average price of West India. 
Sugar has not exceeded 30^. or 3\s. per cwt. ; 
it is obvious that, by the use of that Sugar, the 
people of Great Britain, instead of a loss, have 
paid .£675,000 less. 

Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer w ish to bur- 
then the people of this country with £^2,025,000 
additional taxes annually ; he would only have to 
do what the Reviewer recommends, namely, to 
substitute East India Sugars for those of the 
West Indies, in the market of Great Britain. 

The Edinburgh Review (and its associates in 
this^system of delusion) may write, boast, and 
assert, as long and as much as they please, but 
tiir tl^ey can make East India Su^ar equal to 
West India ' Sugar, they can never render it 
equally advantageous for Great Britain to re- 
ceive the former instead of the latter. And this 
improvement they never can effect till they 
adopt, if they can adopt with effect, the same 
niocie of cultivation. That such a system of 
cultivation can be established in the East, is 
naore than problematical. It has been tried, and' 
has failed again and again, after the strongest 
encouragement and support. These facts, the 
Reviewer and his friends conceal and pass 
ovier. They tell us what the East India Com- 
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pmya^nd their serydii<»/at{ one time thought ^^d 
^p^ul^jted upon^ b«|t: they do not tell U8^ thdi 
TjQsult> the con^equwcea of these speculations 
aftd experiments, when put to the test, under 
the support and ihe power of the Masters of 

Ifidta. 

Ill the month of February, 1791, Lieutenant 
Ps^t^rson, succeeded in persuading the ^ast^ 
Ijo^a Gompai^y that, he could, after the West: 
IjKlia mode, cultivate Sugar most advantage- 
ously in India. The Company assented to his : 
proposition, and agreed to purchase the Sugar ^ 
h^ raised at a fixed price. He proceeded with 
his scheme, but was soon obliged to apply for 
a, loan of money. This the Company granted \ 
uipKler security. AU his schemes, however, fail- 
ed, and where his securities could not pay, the : 
Company lost their money. After the desola- 
tion of St. Domingo had raised Sugar to a very - 
high price, the Company made every exertion 
to procure supplies from India. They encour- 
aged the system of West India cultivation, andi 
advanced money to the Ryots to enable them to 
bring forward larger crops ; the efforts were un- 
availing. The most marked results were those 
stated by the Bengal Board of Trade, 25th 
M^ch, 1796,^ the demand for Sugar for the 
four preceding years had been beyond the sup- 
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ply^ in consequence of which^ great frauds and 
impositions were practised by false packings^ 
&c. As late as 1800^ individuals persisted^ 
under the sanction and aid of the Company^ to 
cultivate Sugar on the West India plan. The 
Company even granted to the adventurers a 
monopoly of the market in some districts. But 
all the efforts failed^ in consequence of the 
heavy expense attending the erection of mills^ 
buildings^ and procuring machinery^ utensils^ 
Sec. In particular^ the expense of importing 
iron rollers from England^ could not be sup- 
ported. While the competition from the 
wretched manufacture^ by the Hindoos^ drove 
the extensive manufacturer or cultivator to 
ruin ; his attempt, says the Resident at Ganjam^ 
Letter, 6th Feb. 1802, counteracted the indus- 
try of the natives, debased the quality of their 
Sugar, and covered whole districts with dis- 
content, wretchedness, poverty, and despair *. 

The Reviewer, page 218, tells his readers on 
the authority of Mr. Cropper's report, that pre- 
viously to 1803, the duties on East India Sugar 
were really ad valorem duties, and that in con- 
sequence these were frequently lower than the 
dutie^ on West India Sugar ! ! This is a confes- 
sion could have been scarcely expected. The ad 

* Report, Ist App. pages. 2, 100, 101, 242, 261, 26!^. 
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valorem duty on East India Sugar^ i^as £^..10 
per ton, which shews the price of India Sugar 
upon the Company's lowest valuation, to have 
been -f 1*.17..6, per cwt. during that period, in- 
stead of 5^. But, since the duty on East India 
Sugar was lower, sometimes y than the duties on 
West India Sugar, how came it to pass that the 
East Indians, with Sugar at 5^. per cwt or even 
20^. per cwt. did not beat the West Indians, 
not only out of the market of the mother coun- 
try, but out of the principal markets of the 
world, always open to them ? Why, during o 
many years, and these years undermentioned in 
particular, was the Sugar trade a losing trade 
to the Company*? And why is it that in a 

* Parliamentary Pi^r, No. 70, Session 1823, states of East India 
Sngu^rvL. — Profit. Loss. Quantity. 

KrstYcar of Import, 1791 £. 1,027 £. — 4,017 

1792 1,748 — 3,310 

1793 4,872 — 36,246 

1794 — 25,650 57,583 

1795 — 85,495 154,682 

1796 18,168 ^ 84,606 

1797 41,319 — 70,891 

1798 82,164 ^ 138,864 

1799 16,150 — 46,001 

1800 — 106,923 111,070 

1801 — 26,370 55,797 

1802 — 56,761 55,786 

1803 — 38,482 27,141 



Loss, £a74,689. 



£.165,448 340,131 846,994 
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pe^ripd of 30 years, they have lost on that arti- 
cle ^687>975*? Surely if they could purchase 
Sugar at 5^. in India, which is at lea&t 20^. les^ 
than the price in the West Indies, tljey might: 
^ven with an additional duty of 10^. on Iudia> 
Sugar, still undersell the West India. Colomes- 
by 10^. per cwX* and consequently command the 
Market of the Mother country. Let the Re- 
viewer and hjs friends, if they can, solvp the 
queistion. They are bound to do so, or remain, 
sile;nt. 

Hpw, often has the Edinburgh Review taunt- 
ed the Statesmen and Merchants qf this coiwtry 
with the superior commercial knowledge, and. 
skiUi and patriotisni of American Statesuie^ and^ 
Merchants. It must be allowed that the Ameri- 
cans dre a shrewd commercial people, and tak- 
ing them as such, I should like to hear the Re- 
view and his friend Cropper explain the reason 
why they import only 12,340,000 lbs. of Sugar 
(1,395>458 lbs. of which only, they carry to the 
United States) from India, where it is asserted 
it can be bought at 5^. per cwt., and at the 
same time import from Cuba 52,000,000 lbs. 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 70, Session 1823. Loss and gain on India 
Sugar from 1790 to 182^^, inclusive :— 

Losi - - £.828,230 

Profit 240,255 

Loss £.587,975 
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Sugar^ for which tliey pay at least 25^. per 
cwt. * 

^ If we suppose'' says Mf . Cropper, ^. the 
consumption to be four times its present rate 
(540,000 tons,) the duty might be reduced tq, 
one fourth, or 6^. 9d. per cwt; and this, when 
charged according to value, would probably 
not exceed 4^. to 5^. per cwt on coarse Sugar, 
such as could be brought from India including 
freight ami charges, at 16^. to 18^. per cwt. 
Thus we should have Sugar, duty included, 
costing under 2j^. per Ib.^ from whict ^ refined 
Sugar might doubtless be made so as to be sold 
ai.Bd. per lb. without any loss to the revenue; 
and if the duty were levied according to value, 
Sugar would come to this country precisely in 
that statp in which it could be most advantage- 
ously broughtt," 8m;. So, it is an ad valorem 
duty which the East Indians really want ! That 
is, according to their calculation, a duty of 5^. 
per cwt. While East India Sugar was taxed, 
at this rate, and West India Sugar at 27^. per 
cwt. there can be no doubt that a great quantity 
of Indian Sugar would be used, because it would . 
become as advantageous to the dealer to mix 
last India with West India Sugar, as to mix 
Sohea with Gunpowder Tea. Such a regulation 

* American Official Returns, 1822. 
t Liverpool Report, pages 48 and 49. 
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gone into by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be about as beneficial to the revenue, as 
making a bad spirit pay 10^. 6d. duty per gal- 
lon in Northumberland, and a good spirit only 
2^. per gallon in Roxburghshire. 

But softly, friend Cropper, you are not always 
accustomed to calculate thus erroneously and 
absurdly. The stuflF you would bring from India 
to reduce the ad valorem duty to 5^. per cwt. 
must be Jagory, five lbs. of which would scarcely 
— would ^of,make one lb. of Sugar after a voy- 
age to Great Britain. Now the consumption of 
this country is of good Sugar, annually, according 
to your own shewing (p. 40,) 151,000 tons. To 
make this quantity of Sugar in England equal only 
to East India Sugar, would require (including 
60,000 tons exported) 1,000,000 tons Jagory ; 
and to make Sugar containing a quantity of 
sweet equal to what the people of Great Britain 
now consume and export, 1,500,000 tons of 
Jagory would be required, the prime cost of 
which in England, at your estimation of cost, 
charges, freight, and duty, (18^. per cwt. allow- 
ing nothing for the manufacture in Britain,) 
would amount to jC27,900,000, instead of 
^^,205,000, which, duty included, is all that 
Great Britain pays for the West India Sugar 
which she consumes, and about f 1,700,000 addi- 
tional, \vhich she pays for what she exports after 
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refining it. In other words, her expense for 
Sugar would, by your plan be almost trebled. 

Such a trade, at first sight, may appear very 
advantageous to the shipping interest, as re- 
quiring more extensive tonnage, and is no doubt 
that prosperous state which the sagacious Re- 
viewer has in his eye, when he states that trans- 
ferring the Sugar trade from the West Indies 
to the East would be attended with this advan- 
tage, that '^ double the quantity of tonnage?^ 
would be ^ required to import the same quantity 
of Sugar from Hindostan, as from the West 
Indies * V* Whatever additional tonnage would 
be required, (it would require seven times as 
much,) must, as far as expenditure goes, come 
out of the pockets of the people of Great Bri- 
tain. The truth is, that (he argument of increas- 
e<i tonnage is as fallacious as the other asser- 
tions. An East India Ship freighted with that 
^ black disgusting mass,^ Jaoory, made up of 
urngranulated, or half granulated Sugar, and 
scnmmings, and molasses, which never granu- 
late, would bring none of it to England — ^it 
would, if shipped as West India Sugar is ship- 
ped, be all run out and pumped out, by the 
time the ship reached the Cape of Good Hope, 
to which point, if she was not a staunch ship, 

• Edinburgrh Review, No. 75, pR|(« 221 . 
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and while justice and policy — while the glory, 
honour, strength, and resources of the British 
Empire are held in view, and maintained by 
the Legislature and Executive Government of 
Britain, these possessions must continue to. be 
protected and upheld. 

Mr. Cropper and his worthy coadjutor the 
Reviewer, when it suits their views, ridicule, 
and would set aside Acts of Parliament. ^ The 
vested rights to which the West Indians have 
so confidently adverted, has no other founda- 
tion whatever, than the Acts of Parliament, 
restricting their intercourse to the Mother 
Country ^.^ And where, or how, in the name 
of common sense, can they have a better or a 
securer foundation? Does not this very res- 
triction of their trade, a thing never required 
of the East Indies, express as strongly as Acts 
of Parliament can express it, the right to supe- 
rior favour, exclusive privileges, and advantages 
in that market, to which their trade was re- 
stricted? Most unquestionably it does so. And 
is it at this time of the day to be stated — cfe- 
mandedy that because Oreat Britain can obtain 
Sugar somewhat cheaper from India, that, there- 
fore, she should abandon possessions, whose 
interests she has, for 150 years, made ^n all 

* Liverpoftl Report, page 21. 
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ifaings cbmpletely subservient to hers, in order 
to transfer her favour to possessions, to the in- 
terests of which, the interests of the Mother 
Cduritry are, and havej for a much longer 
period, been made subservient? Yet, such 
monstrous absurdity and injustice are required, 
and clamoured for, from that Legislature, upon 
whose acts and good faith depend the libertieS5 
properties, and lives of every one of us. We 
have no stronger tower to fly to in the hour of 
danger ; and till Mi". Cropper and the critic, or 
their principles, can change that Legislature by 
their ipsi^ dixit — till they can rail the great seal 
of England frotn the charters of these Colonies^ 
and from the Acts of Parliament — ^till they can 
blot out the records of the nation — ^banish jus- 
tice from her courts, and judgment from the 
mind of her Senators — ^neither of them can deny 
these incontrovertible facts, nor break down 
these impregnable barriers* 

The proceedings and conduct of the East 
India Company, at least, the proceedings and 
conduct which go forth to the world as theirs, 
and their advocates on this occasion, are alto- 
gether inexplicable. They must be aware, if 
the principles which they advocate, were to be- 
come the laws of Great Britain, that not merely 
their prohibitory duties, but their monopoly 

E 



couki. not stand a day. If this country is td 
proceed upon the abstract principle of purchase 
mg every article of commerce where it is to be 
had cheapest, then she must renounce both the 
West Indies and the East Indies, because 
Sugar can be had from every other country that 
produces it cheaper, than from either; and, 
above all, we must look to obtain our tea. Sec- 
through different hands than the hands of the 
East India Company. When this Company and 
the Eajst India advocates tell us about the vast 
quantity of land fit for Sugar on the Bankisr of the 
Ganges, (they omit to state how long — ^how ill it 
has been cultivated, impoverished, and wasted) 
we are compelled to remind them of the still 
greater extent of better Sugar lands, that there 
is on the Banks of the Oroonoko, the majestic 
Maranon, the Upper La Plata, and the Niger, 
all of them much nearer us than the Ganges, 
or the Burhampooter. 



CHAPTER II. 

E(zst and West Indies — political constitutions totaUyi 
different. — Mis-statements of Mr. Clarkson regard-- 
ing the expense of each to Great Britain. — Trade, 
East Indies and China. — Trade, West Indies. — 
Great superiority of the latter. — Deceptions in the 
Parliamentary returns on these heads. — How India 
may be benefitted, and the West Indies not injured. 
Misrepresentations of the Review and Mr. Cropper 
regarding the Indian trade, examined and exposed. 
Trade, United States to Canton almost equal to 
that of Great Britain. — Absurd regulations of East 
India Company, hiC. 

In their political relations with the Mother 
Country, the British Constitution has raised an 
impassable barrier between the East Indies 
and the West. When British subjects settle 
in the latter, and when they go there to settle, 
they retain or have specially granted unto them 
all the privileges of Britons, namefy, to make 
their own judicial regulations through their own 
Representatives, and their Sovereign by his 
Representative ; in one word taxation only by 

E 2 
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representation. On this sure foundation tte' 
&,bric of British colonial policy arose in the 
Ghataibbean Arckipelago, and till the rights of 
l^nglishmen are overtin'own by the strong arm 
of despotism^ it must stand, and will stand upon 
the same immoveable foundation. It is Britisk 
residents and capital that cultivate the West 
Indfes. The British East India subject stands 
in d very different situation. From the moment 
he embarks for India, nay, even before it,, he 
surrenders up every political privilege which 
distinguishes Englishmen from the subjects of 
surrounding states, and yields himself^ soul and 
body— bound hand and foot/ tcr the mandatesr of 
a commercial but governing body, as implicitly 
and completely as any subject of Ruidsia. Their 
authority he dare not even question or scan, or 
if he is bold enough to attempt it in any shape, 
he is sent out of the country without the inter- 
vention of judge or jury. He is not allowed to 
cultivate, possess, or purchase a foot of land in 
India. I do not mean to say, constituted as our 
Government in India is, that this course is im*^ 
proper. No ! I merely state the fact to mark the 
difference between the East and the West In- 
dies; and yet, with this notorious difference> 
Mr. Clarkson has the hardihood to tell us that 
the East India Company ^ distribute an equal 
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.^Erjrstem of law and justice {British ?) to all without 
irespect of persons *." 

The Critic, Mr. Cropper, and Mr. Clarkson 
t:ell us, that while Britain pays all the expense 
of the West India Colonial establishments, the 
iEast India Company pay all the expenses in 
India ; " they support their establishments both 
oivil iand military, at their own expense. They 
ooME TO OUR Treasury tgk nothino \.^ Really, 
liow ignorant Mr. Clarkson supposes the people 
of Great Britain to be ! She pays the whole 
naval force employed in India, and after grant- 
ing the Government and masters of India, pro- 
hibitory duties, and -complete monopolies on 
almost every article they trade in, she sends her 
troops to aid them in overthrovving kingdoms, 
and in placing and maintaining under their domi- 
nion, for their sole benefit and advantage, 
120,000,000 of people — a country equal Jto mo- 
dern Europe — a country from which, in darker 
ages, Aury.ngzehe drew a clear apnual revenue 
of 32 millions sterling. — And under these cir- 
cumstances, durst the East India Company 
come forward and require the people of Great 
Britain to pay the military establishments of 
India, while that Company retained the whole 



* Clarkson's Thoughts, &c. p. 57. 
t Ibid. &c. p. 56. 
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revenues, commercial and political, and exer- 
cised the power to banish every British subject 
from holding any communication whatever (but 
such as they permit) with any corner of Hin- 
dostan? Besides all this, does not the India 
Company owe a heavy debt, and is not that debt 
borrowed from or due to individuals in Britain* ? 
. The West India Colonists on the other handj 
possessing no siich imperial powei^s, revenues, 
and advantages, defray the expense of almost 
all their internal establishments. They assisted 
in defraying the expenses of the fortifications 
which protect them. What is called the home 
salaries of the governors of almost every colony, 
is paid by taxes raised in some of them f . Ja- 
maica pays the troops that form its garrison. 

• From Parliamentary Paper, No. 431, of 1823, pages 46, 47, 49, and 
50, it stands thus, viz. : — 

' Amount bearing interest annually, - - - ^33,104,941 
Annual interest thereon, ------ 2,008,050 

Totel debts in India, 39,633,655 

Grand total Assets, -------^ 25,723,283 

Grand total of Debts, 40,939,005 

Excess of Debts territorial, 22,937,596 

Excess of Assets territorial, - - - - - - 4,503,457 

Net excess of Debts territorial, - - - - 18,434,139 
Excess of Assets commercial, ----- 3,218,417 

Net excess of Debts in India, - - - - j^ 15,215,722 

t See Appendix A. for a particular acijfount of both the receipts an4 
expenditure of the 4i per cent. tax. 
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Demerara pays a considerable part of a similar 
expense; and a demand is made that every 
Colony should pay the expense of the garrison 
which protects it. At their own expense the 
free inhabitants of the Colonies, as militiamen^ 
arm, support, and defend their properties, and 
the British dominions* The statement of Mr. 
Clarkson, therefore, both regarding India and 
tfie West Indies, is not only most partial, but 
grossly wrong in its most important points*. 

^^ The exaggerated statements,'^ says the Re- 
viewer, ^ of the importance and value of their 
jcommerce to the empire, put forward by West 
Indians,'' is not worth noticing f. " The sup- 
plies which the West India Colonies draw from 
this country,'' says Mr. Cropper, ^ consist only 
of clothing and lumber ^ with some trifling articles 
wanted for their use in the cultivation of the 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 178, Session 1822. And from a Retom 
to the House qi Commons, 1823, the whole expenses paid by the Mother 
Country, for the maintenance and support of the Colonies, stands as 
under, viz.— 

Windward and Leeward Islands - - ^364,000 
Jamaica --------- 115,000 

Total £479,000 

The expense of the navy, is probably about £ 200,000 per annum, or 
altogether an expenditure of jf 700,000 per annum, for the maintenance 
of Colonies, which yield in imports and exports, above fifteen millions 
annually. Where, I ask the Critic, will he find such a trade from so 
Uttle expenditure ? 

t Review, No. 75, p. 220. 
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islands*." In short says Mr. Clarkson it is 
^ doubtful, whether your trade is worth the 
having on its present terms f." 

In the first place it may be observed that na 
lumber goes from this country to the West India 
Colonies. It is carried there from the Cana-, 
das, or the United States. So much for Mr. 
Cropper's commercial knowledge on this point. 
In the second place, official documents are re- 
ferred to, to shew the magnitude and value of 
the trade, both to the East Indies and China,* 
g^tid to the West Indies — exports and imports j 
and which laid before the reader, will shew him 
the value of such thoughtlesg assertions as those 
just noticedt 

Trade — India and China. 

Exports for nine years, ending 5th Jan. 1823. 

Great Britain. 
Official value. Declared value. 
Total ;£ 25,747,776 ' £ 33;403,160 
Average 2,8()0,8G4 3,711,462 

About £ 800,000 annually was for China. 

West India Trade. 



Ireland. 
Offi. val. Dec. val« 
4:651 £\,AH 
none. 



Great Britain. 
Official value. Declared value. 
Total ^48,429,184 j^46,498,501 



Ireland. 

Official value. 

£4,267^63 Irish curr. 



Average 
Ireland 



5,381,020 
434,488 



5,166^00 
434,488 



^434,483 Brit, do. 



Yearly ^^5,815,508 
East Indies 2,860,864 

;^ 2,954,644 
Fpr.W.Ind. 1,257,049 



;^ 5,600,988 
3,712,952 deduct 



j^ 1,888,036 
1,257,059 J 



^4,211,693 jg3,145,095 in favour of the West Indies, 

■ * * - ■ 

* Liverpool Report, p. 35» f Clarkson's " thoughts," p. 56. 

X Par. Papers, No. 130 & 246, Session 1823. Appendix. 
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It is very true, that the exports to the West 
Indies have considerably decreased. This arises 
from several causes,— ;/?r5if, the reduced price 
of the articles ; ^^cowrf/y, the severe embarrass- 
ments which press upon those Colonies ; thirdly, 
the increased trade between them and the North- 
em American Colonies, for many articles, such 
as beef, porter, 8u5., formerly sent from this 
country ; and fourthly, from the trade which 
formerly centred in Jamaica, going in a great 
measure, direct to the Spanish Colonies. StUl 
the internal consumption of these Colonies, as 
may be seen from the official returns, inserted 
at length in the appendix, cannot be less thaa 
^ 3,000,000 annually. 

The advantages which our manufacturing m*'' 
terests derive from the trade to our West India 
jColonie^, is best demonstrated by the following 
official retuims. The value of Cotton goods ex- 
ported from Great Britain for eight years, end- 
ing January 5th, 1822, stand as under, viz. 

ToJamwca* £15,764^52 

To all Countries east of the Cape of Good Hopef 3,968^632 

Excess - ;£ 11,795^20 

But, says the Reviewer, the Exports ^^ to 
the West Indies are sent only as an ent^^^t 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 130^ Sesnon 1&23. 
f Ibid. No. 457, Sesuon 182^. 
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for tibe Spanish Colonies*/* True, part are so, 
but still a quantity equal to what has just been 
mentioned, is retained for internal consumption. 
But India is also but an entrepdt for goods ; 
and it is an undeniable fact, that the chief int 
crease in the trade in that quarter, arises from 
tiie demand for goods for the Indian Arch^pe^ 
lago, but which are compelled to be sent through 
East Indian ports, instead of going direct, as 
they might more advantageously do, to the mar- 
kets where required, and after the same manner 
as the trade which formerly centred in Jamaica, 
now proceeds direct to Spanish America. 

That India is merely an entrepot for the 
greater part of the goods sent to it, is evident 
from the foUowiqg important official returns : 

EXPORTS TO INDIA — DECLARED VALUE. 

Company. Free Trade. Total. 



1820.... J 


)^ 1,721,1 14 


2,308,681 


4,029,795 


1821.... 


1,754,652 


2,836,007 


4,590,659 


1822. . . . 


1,279,021 


2,867,056 


4,146,077 



Par. Paper, No. 313, Session 1823. 

By a return made to the House of Comraong 
by the East India Company, in last Session, the 
SALES of goods on their account at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, and Prince 
•f Wales Island, were as follows, viz. — 

* Review, No. 7i, page 220, 



lfil6-19 - - jf727,MS 
16IS-20 - - 623,918 
1820-21 - - 513,404 
1821-22 - - 594,890 

Par. Baper, Ka 4BU 

Wliicii return establishes Ae fact, that TWOr 
THiBBS of the goods expmted by the East Indki 
Cowpsaiy from Britain to L^Ua are re-exported 
from that country to other mark^s. The ex? 
ports by the free trade ^ it is well known, are 
re-exported from India in a still greats {Hropor* 
tion. The British exports coAswned in India 
are almost exclusively consumed by tiiie £«»>» 
peans settled ti^e. 

Let ns now contrast the whole trade of CUna 
and India, with the trade with our Wert ladia 
Colonies : 

TRADE— INDIA AND CHINA, IMPOBT8 FROM. 

Years ending 5th January 1819, official value . . £ 7,337,6B9 



• • 



1820. 


• • 


7,537,553 


1821, 


•• • 


7,562,64r 


1822, 


• • 


9,407^8 


1823, 


• • 


7,868,232 



^39,713,580 



Annual average - - £7,942,716 
Deduct China .... 4,551,^6 

Total importB from India . . - £3,391^60 

INDIA AND CHINA — PRODUCE EXHORTS FROM BRITAIN. 

¥€BXS eadiag dth^an. 1B». 1822. 1823. 

Eaat India - £a»6B2^94 3,116,809 2,824^45^ 

China - - 598,377 701,873 627,672 

Xatel £i^fm^\ 3,jBlfi,(i8S 3,452^^ 
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WEST INDIA TRAD£-*IMP0RT8. 

¥ear ending Great Britun. Ireland. TotaL 

5th Jan. 1819 £ 8^7;235 £454,^ j^,802,020 

.. 1820 7,887,688 371,775 8,269,463 

.. 1821 8,011,335 422,110 8,433,445 

.. 1822 8,100,000 430,000 8,530,000 

.. , 1823 8,100,000 430,000 8,530,000 

Total jf 40,446,258 £2,103,670 j^42,564,928 

Annnal average .... £ 8,082,251 421,334 8,512,987 

Add Imports firt>m For. West Indies, average 806,592 

Grand total • £9,319,579 

The imports from the Foreign West Indies 
are fairly added^ because in the imports from 
India are articles to perhaps even a greater 
value, which are not the produce of India. 
Thus Coffee comes from Arabia and the Oriental 
Islands, some Cotton (16,000 Bales) from the 
Isle de Bourbon; and Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, 
Nutmegs, Pepper, some Piece goods, and NaiiT 
keens, &c. are included in the imports fron^ 
India, thpugh these come from other places. 

Imports, Produce from West Indies - - £9,319,579 
Do. do. from India - - - - 3,391,160 

Balance, in favour of West Indies - - £5,928,41^ 

East India Imports. — ^Duties. 

Yisars ending 5th January 1821, - - - - 614,272 

1822, - - - - 674,575 

1823, - - - - 743,840 

Total in 3 years^ - £2,032,687 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 274, Session 1822, and No. 313^ Session 
1823. The value of Imports from the West Indies for 1821 and 1822/is 
not stated in money in the retamss but the Imports were greater. 
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West India Import9;«— Dot'IKs. 

i^ears ending Gt. Britain. Ireland. Totti, 

iih January 1821, £5,469,907 378,454 5,848,3<( 

1822, 5,514,245 445,431 5,959,676 

1823, 5,351,386 424,938 5,776,324 

Total - ;fl6,335,538 1,248,823 17,584,^61 

Annual Average - 5,445,179 412,974 5,861,453 
Deduct, East fndia -^ -^ 677,562 

Balance in fiiTour of tbe West Indies - £5,183,891* 
West India Produce Exported. 





1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


Sbgar Refined 


£1,765,037 


1,973,973 


949,449 


Do. Raw - 


- 838,907 


1,216,331 


612,945 


Rum - i - 


- 930,251 


1,106,210 


547,94) 


Coffee - - - 


tm «Ha« 


— • 


1,200,000 


Cocoa - - - 


- 83,580 


65,765 


99,295 


Sundries - - 


— 


— 


181,611 



^,717,775 4,362,279 3,591,241 

Such is the magmtude and extent of a trade; 
which, Mr. Cropper asserts, is merely made np 
of ^^ some trifling articles,'* and Mr. Clarkson 
says, ^^ is not worth the having/' The exports 
retained for the bona fide consumption of those 
Colonies exceed the exports to both India and 
China, and greatly exceed them, taking into ac- 
count the articles exported through them to Fo- 
reign Colonies. The imports exceed the united 
imports from India and China by if 1,500,000, 
and are triple those from Hindostan; and 
the revenue derived from the West India pro- 

* FtxhamcnUry Papers, Nob. 84, 107, and 313, of Session 1623. 



dace^ compared to that obtahied from the East 
India produce, is nine times greater. The trade 
to China and India^ outwards and inwards^ em- 
ploys 212 ships> 143>299 tons, while that to 
the West Indies employs 1672 ships> 440,515 
tons, and 24,148 seamen, more than triple in 
the ships and tonnage, and> at the least, double 
in the number of seamen.* 

To all these may be added, the very great 

* ParritBflBAtary Papers, No. 84, 107, and ai3, Session 18231 
Here, howerer, it is proper to mention, that in all these returns from 
China and India, especially the former, there is a gross deception prac- 
tised upon the public as to the value of the imports. The value, as re- 
turned, includes freight and charges till warehoused in England. Thus 
in the year 1820 the imports from China arc stated at j^4 ,750,450, which 
Bum, with the exception of £70,S27, was for Tea, Raw Silk, and 
Nankeens, the value of the Tea alone being more than j^4,00Q,000k 
l^ow the value of the exports from Canton of the three articles men- 
tioned, as given in by the Company themselves to the Committee of the 
Foreign Trade of the Country, was as under, viz. : — 

1819-20 Tea - - 28,476,231 lbs. - - ^^1,766,530 
Raw Silk 111,432 lbs. - - 98,240 

Nankeens 623,852 ps. - - 144,459 

Total - - jg 2,009,229 

The prime cost of cargoes in India were as under for the following 
years^ viz. :— 

Company^ Wvatc Trade. Total. 

1818-19 £1,666,946 The free trade 

1819-20 1,477,820 is considerably 

1820-21 1,534,917 less,butlhave 

^■^— no accurate 

3^4,679,683 accounts— s<^ 

' it U 



Average - 1,559,894 £1,300,000 £2,859,894 
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iracle carried on between the British West feh 
dies and the British Colonies in Biritish North 
America and Newfoundland. The exports and 
imports I have not been able accurately to as-" 
certain^ but together, these certaLinly exceed 

The tnie state of the East and West India imports woiiki tkereforef 
stand thus, viz. : — 

West Indies, including for^gn, prime cost j^9,319,579 

China -.-.-- £2,mfi29 

EastWies . . - - 2,859,894 4^69,123 

Excess West India imports ..... ^ j^ 4,450,456 
tFliich is not one-hai/ihe value returned in England. Were the West 
India imports to be estimated on the same sdale, they would greaUy ex- 
teed what has been stated. Thus the principal articles would al the^ 
^resetit prices stand thus, viz. : — 

Sugar - . - - 3,800,000 Cwts. Sis, :f 6,460,000 

Rum ... — 620,481 

Coffee - . - 273,946 — 1,369,733 

Cotton ... 22,000 bides 330,000 

Cocoa, &G. - - — 500,000 

Total, tsclusive of Foreign West Indies - > £ 9,280,214 
^. B. Sugar, by official report last year, only j^4,976,860. 

The following official statement of the progressire increase ot (her 
West India trfde camiot fail to be interesting. 





Imports. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Duty. 


1701 


. . 738,601 


— 


— 


— 


1715 


.. 1,002,301 


— 


— 


— 


1735 


,. 1,487,481 


— 


— 


£ 99,906 


1760 


.. 2,^6,110 


404 


60,779 


172,686 


1770 


.. 3,418,823 


610 


89,683 


313,830 


1787 


. . 3,749,447 


573 


131,934 


1,614,689 


1795 


V* o',od1,6/3 


654 


1^3,000 


1,667,000 



R^)ort, Committee Priyy Council, 1789, Part 4, App. No. 6. The year 
1795, is stated from the speech of the late Lord MelyiHe, March 15, 1796. 
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J2,000,000 annually. All this depends upcttf 
the West Indies. The Mother Countrjr caimoi 
supply the Colonies within the tropics with the 
articles these Goloriifes require from our North- 
em possessions in America^ and no other coun^' 
try requires from our North American Colonies 
the supplied which thfese furnish to the West 
Indies. In this respect the trade between those 
possessions^ differs entirely from that carried on 
between India arid the Isles in the Oriental 
Archipelago. The trade to the United States 
6f America from the West Indies^ is to even a 
greater extent than that between the latter and 
British North America *. 

^ The East Indians'^ says the Review^ ^ can-^ 
not send us manufactured goods, and if we re- 
fuse to take their Sugar, and other raw pro^ 
ducts in return, they will be inevitably and un- 
willingly compelled to cease purchasing our 
commodities f ." Why they cannot send us manu- 
factures, Mr. Cropper has been kind enough 
to explain. ^ It is calculated that we have al-* 
ready superseded, or are on the point of super- 
seding the manufactures of India, to the extent 

* Thus the exports and imports frbin Halilax last year to the West 
Indies, according to Halifax returns^ amounted to ^50^000. Ilnports 
at Quebec about ^00^000 * 

t Review^ Ko* 76* 
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of at least three millions sterling per aimum ;'' 
i)ie ocHlsequences of which are, that ^^^e un- 
r^lricted introduction of our manufactures into 
that . country, . together with oMx-uwierseilmg 
them.in every market in the world, mu«it de« 
prive of. employment vast numbers of people ; 
itfid untiltsome substitute he {ouw^, it must he 
Severely felt not only by the people, but by the 
revenue */^ The evil was, it seems, most ex- 
tensive. "The greater part of their ships,'* 
said Mr. Forbes, ^^ are lying rotting ini their 
rivers.'V ^ I know^ says Mr. Trant, ^ the dis- 
tressed state of that country, from the falling off 
of the manufactures. In Madras alone. Five 
Factories, employing 18,000 men each, had 
been recently stopped ; and thus in this one in- 
stance, nearly 100,000 men had been thrown as 
a burden upon the agricultural interests f." 
, If words have a meaning, these declarations 
tell us, that having by an enormous loss, (for so 
tihe evidence before the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, informs us,) little short of ruin to the 
British manufacturer, " superseded,^* that is 
beat out of their own market, ^ and every mar- 
ket in the world;" all the Indian manufacturers, 
and left them poor, idle, and naked ; we must, 

* Lirerpool Report, pages 47 and 55. 
t Debate, India House, June 19th 1822. 

F 
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in wdor to procora them fi)od and labaw^ set 
ihne ItKHan mann&oturers to cnlthrmte Smgmfy 
and t0 render it a pvofitaUe bosineia to thani^ 
vedttce the iHrale population in the WmI; 
Indi^^ or Qonntcted with those poiM8sioiit> ia 
^ mme wretched condition to which the Baair 
bidiaA mami&otareir w now rednoed^ hy ows 
Qh«a]p^ manufei^twesc Gould tiie {Hropagatsn'jaC 
sa^ deng^rom tevcaiea have allowed tktn< 
selvw to ti^ini for a moment^ the}r must hMit 
p«i\ceiT^ that a fre»t» insuU than the states: 
iMnti herct qnoted conTay^ were never b^Ater 
^red ^ the underatencbnge of a sniffiaring^. or 
l»e)|pga of a vanquished people. Wiaak, 
)t m feamd^ must be tiie ^idirio of that politiinl 
pAwer tl^t reata upon auoh a foundatiott. 

It it readily admitted that tha East India pM 
pulatioiii are entitled to our attention^ farotecn 
tios^ and reliefs where the latter is necessary^: 
«id to the utanoa^ of our power ; but admittiii^ 
thi% it remaina yet to he shewn> why the Wesft 
hiAim. so erudly dirtreaaed themselves^ ahoaUl 
he aingled. out to make all the saiarifice^ oi msihn 
good that loaai which the BrUiah mamfMtuMn 
\)m mQwmsA to bidiA.1 It Qan> withoiut d^ 
fifHdil^^ be ^9im% ^Mtt otisKer and mKure eSedudb 
methods remain to relieve Indiai without in- 
juring direoiBy aoy British interest. 
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rif Indiarid td be r^Keved atid benefitted/ and 
hoT' ^^ r^w prwhots^ excbsmgied^ for Kritisli 
OMUtei&RTtures^: why is tiot tfai# relief afforded hf 
pi^ibii mg^he^ intraddetidii of Foreigii Sugar i»^ 
ta Indian wkich wtmld emcwmi§e tiie 
andrinaBiifiKtiire of it m tfce 
(MVi *hf ttttiiig tiie; cudev€mt mBamSmimen of 
biiik to Giritfvate cdttoi? Tbe land^ the cKiiMile^ 
AefcafviBl^ tibe strength^, the habits and pnmiiite^^ 
oE the ladian popuhtiDn^ are all much belief- 
adap&d to ^t kiild of easy^ idle work^ ilien til^ 
flreriaborioinfaBdiiidre uncertain put^t of cid^ 
wttng Sugars There cannot be a doubt that; 
if.pVQ|ier atfeatiOB were f^d^ and enoowage^ 
nwit given^ that eotton might be prodm^ed in 
ladia^ equal to tiiat which our manufaetuters 
obteta. from otbet quarters. Silk^ also is a 
prodectiea congenml to the soil and climate of 
Btogai^ and we pay vast sums for it to Fw^i^ 
Mdiotia. Why is not^ the cultivation or produce 
ttitt) of it more encouraged in India? The^ 
[>fictal report so often referred to tells ua^ thai 
CSfitjkmis more? profitable than either Sugar or 
{VMB^f that it yields quicker returns, aad re-- 
ydbeing fess labour, is more agreeable to the ha^^ 
bits of a poor and indolent people*. This 



Irtr App. pages; 74, dti-^AKhoiigti ihe cultiYmtiM of Oie' 
Cane k mion profitable than Barley, it Is MVCMiiBSS nHMnrAMLityiMitv 

f2 
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•coimtry imports about 6OO9OOO bales of cotton 
s^nually/ worth aboat ^,000,000y sterlings 
from Foreign countries which not only maintain 
slavery^ but carry on the slave trade to cultivate 
aad extend the cultivation of that article. . AH 
this^ a sum greater^ taking nothing into accoimi 
for their increased production of silk^ than tfae^ 
present united imports of India aiMl Ghina^ migbtt 
be taken from the former without ii^tovig anyt 
British possession. Itis to these Brkidnand^ 
the people of India ought to look fdr relief anJd' 
mutual advantage. Why Mr. Cropper^ who Ib^ 
deeply engaged in the> trade to the Unitod' 
States maintained by Slaves^ should not.reccm^- 
mend this plan^ or rather^ why he shovld keep 
it altogether out of view, we are at no loss to' 
understand ? but, why the Reviewer, whd^iS' 
not an American merchant, should pass it overf 
can only be explained, by supposing that he it^ 
either extremely ignorant on conimercial subjects^^ 
or that he shuts his eyes wilfully against ^faoto; 
and justice. -t 

'When the trade to India was, as it was er^' 
roneously called, laid open to British subjeeti; 
the East India Company, and more especially'' 

Cotton. The latter, comparatively speaking, requires litUe expense and 
labonir. Silk m also more profitable to cDltitate than Svati: 
Tlife Mulberry tree thrires well in Bengal 
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ike free traders^ boasted how^they would supply 

our manufacturers with cotton^ to the exduftiaii 

of I the cotton of Foreign Powers. ' The result 

is^kiiown. As Mr. Robertson very justly ob- 

d^rved in the India House^ 19th March^ 1823, 

irom the immense importation of 240^000' bales, 

oiily^ a fewyears ago ; the import last year hayd 

frrai ihe ruiioous loss upon the article^ dwindled 

dowtf to 20;000 bales, for which there was no 

SBfe> ev^oi at greatly losing prices. It is~ beat 

out of the market by cotton, raisied by slaves, in 

c^lier quarters, and on account of its inferior 

cpiality and superior prices. The East India 

Sugar stands in exactly the same situation. 

'in^a goods being light," says the Review, 
^ffftxj ship of 500 tons burden, must bring 200 
tons ballast, hut the repeal of* the protecting 
duty, would permit Sugar to be brought home 
^ dead weight, and consequently relieve our 
i!<>€t^ant8 finom the unheard of necessity of em* 
ploying two fifths of their ships engaged in the 
East India trade, to import the sand of the 
^^ges to England. The American and con- 
tioeutal traders, are relieved from this burden; 
^d if it is continued on those of England, it 
^l end, and that at no distant day, by throw- 
^^ the whole trade of India into the haiidd 
of their rivals*.'^ The East India Company in 

* £din. Rev/ No. 75, p. 222. 
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Dieir report, 1791^ put fiirth exactly simflhr 
statements. ^^ 

The novel principle here laid down> is^ thi^ 
Wherever theory and speculation conceive ftat 
they could drive a profitable trade, any trade 
established, however beneficial, should be de* 
s4aroyed, in order to render the other secure; In 
order to procure deadweight-^fnif^t for IndteA 
ships which can find only light goods, the trade^of 
the West Indies which has scarcely any ^ Sgki 
goods f^ is to be reduced to biedlast I The Re^ 
viewer could not possibly have adduced a stronger 
argument against the concession he reifuires. 

But who is to blame for this ^ unhealed of ae* 
cessity,.-^his burden from which American imd 
continental traders are relieved," namely> tibat 
British ships are compelled to come toadedf 
^ two fifths with the sand of the Ganges ?** It 
is the East India Company. This hci is alto* 
getfaer kept out of view, though it is the only 
Mie which bears on the question. 

It is to their unwise regulations, which pro- 
hibit ships of less tonnage than 350 tons, fitnn 
tmding to any port or place within the limits of 
jljipir i^^rter, except to a few ports in India, for 
jrhif^ thay must eater firom Britain direct, with 
ftU tbeitr cargo. To this absurd regulation, nei- 
ther the Americans nor the continental traderis are 
subject These come firom whence they please. 
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43o whither they pleade^-Afid trade u ihi^ ptoate^ 
British sttt]j66ts are not permitted to do so. It 
ti tnte, that by a bill pttsed in the lait Setudou 
^ Fftriiftiiiefit, ihips <Mf kny tonnage may enter 
^ the Indian trade ; but this boon is completely 
'Matralhied^ by the clause which prevents them 
Aom trading to s^y part of the East coast of 
Afeica^ the Red Sea, and &e Eastern Archie 
pelago, till they hare first entered at a port be^- 
4weCT the River Indus^ and the Malay Peniu^ 
sttla, vrithin the immediate territory and govenu 
aent of the East India Company. 

Sach regulations and restrictions as these 
iMBLve driven the trade of the East liieralty into 
the hand of foreigners. Independent of their 
great trade with Hindostan^ the United States 
^ this moment, carry on nearly as great a trade 
wifli Canton, as the East Indian Company do*; 

* fuiporu lit Canton. Import! M Citntoft. 

British. American. 

PrMiEnrope £l,\B&fi^ Goods and tr«aiiit«1 10 ($00^30 

From IndU, &c 2J28^45 IXHlM S — » 

*• Total £3^13,807 Exports ftom CantOft. 

Ex|»orts ^m Canton. Tea, goods, &c. Dollars 9^041,751 



ToBiitain £2,091,216 

tbtndlt 1,70M05 Jt^fiilfhl 

■ « ' exchisiTe of diitct trado'lhwi 

£3,792^621 Canton to Europe, one item of 

Ib 17 Aips, 21^17 tons. Wliidi Is four ofillbns tti. ten. 

In A% sMpSi tons U«0S2* 

AmeriBiatnde to IndU^ 1617-10 Imports to £W%JM 

Do. do. Exports from 1|446,488 

Fteliamentar/ Papers, and ftcport Foteign Yrado CoattUMee. 
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eTery particle of wKich^ as the- most comj^teoi 
and experieBded judges assert^ would &1I iatt 
the baiiids of British subjects^ were they oiJ^ 
placed upon the same footing as the Americaiub 
' The evidence adduced before the Foreigit 
Trade Committeeis of the Houses of -Lords ani 
Gommims^ places these facts in the strongest, 
point of view. From that evidence one caisieis 
selected, - which speaks volumes. When New 
South Shetland was discovered^ a vessel named 
the Eliza, commanded by Gapt. Powell, and fyn- 
merly a Berwick Smack, was at Bio de Janeiro^ 
whither she had gone with a cargo from the 
Glydc. Gaptain Powell proceeded from. Rio de 
Janeiro to New South Shetland, where, iaia 
very 'short time, he caiught a great number of 
seafar, with the skins of which he : proceeded jbo 
London, where he sold them for 17^. 6d. each^ 
making a most profitable voyage. He proceed- 
ed on a second^ and though he caught, in &e 
short period of time, from November 29th, till 
the 9th of January following, 18,000 seals, so 
great was the number of adventurers by that 
time in the fishery, that he could only procure 
^;6d: ^ach for the skins in the London market. 
But the greater, hardship was, that an Americfm 
schooner fishing side-by-side with him, proceed- 
ed with her cargo (9000 seals) direct from New 
South . Shetland, (which the British vessel was 
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B^ } idtofMred to do)^ to Caotpn^ ; Where she sqIM 
htar aeial dam for four, dollars (20«.) eotch^ «wl 
Inmng done so^ took in a cargo of tea^ Mi4 
othei^r Chinese goods^ with which she departed 
ibr tibe continent of Europe^ and on which she 
3fonkl make at least a profit of 100 per centf 
n^ East: India Company in their report hare 
inc«atioiisly adduced a similar instance, r Thf 
Bengal Board of Tradey quote an instance : of 
a» American ship in 1792; which after catching 
a cai^ offish in the Southern seas/ proceed0ii 
with it tot Behgal^ where she sold her cargo to 
'advantage^ and there took in a cargo of Sugar 
for the United States^ by which, also she made 
a profital^e voyage t. 

. From this trade^ and the mode of tradi^^ 
British subjects are excluded in the East by the 
monopoly and foolish restrictions imposed for 
and by the East India Company ; and befi>re the 
'West Indies are sacrificed^ in order -that India 
mayiie relieved^ it is oiily just and proper that 
fte Company should lay open to British, subjects; 
from every quarter, that trade within her limits 
lynd .their chai^er, which the Elast India.Company 
tteith^rcarry on nor want to carry on ; but which 
4he -^Americans and the continental traders? 

- * BirulMice of Mr. Ponxdl before-Foreign Trade CommittQe. 
• t RepcMT^ Isi App. page 59. 
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m* pemitted to cany ^n. Let but (lie Bipit 
Company a^d Greait Britein m 4bey e«R do^ 
tllid yAmt in lionesty they ought to do^ lay ojMMi 
Aie trude every where, within the limita of tiiiir 
eharter, (e&oept the supply of tea fiom Cantcm 
to Britain) let them permit British anbjecta; ik 
nhtps of any tonni^e, to trade to and barter as 
they please or £nd it profitable--4et them bat dd 
this, which can be done without any injury ib 
the East Indies or to the W^t Indies, and then 
British ships and merchants would no longer be 
yedwed to the ^ unheard of necessity^ of fi^etght- 
Ing their ships to England, or to any otiior 
place, ^ tuHhfifths with ths savb op the oakobb.^ 

In No. 75, page 210, article East and West 
India Sugar, tibe writer says that the loss occa- 
sioned by the destruction of Si Domingo was 
made up in 1805 and 1806, ^ when it ^n- 
li^fy ceased.^ The ir^le supply was thrown 
into the home market, ^ when the price soric to 
84a. per cwt;, a rate which the Committee of tiie 
jSouae of Oommons stated, was barely equal to 
tiie expense of production*" 

Witii the exception of the latter part, tiie 
whole of this statement, is at variance with fiicts. 
St Bomingo, prefious to the insurrection in 
1791, produced equal to 140,000 hhds. of mus- 
covado Sugar. Not a tenth part of this was 
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iMKie fq> by extended c«ltivatio% in our Cdo- 
«iet* The Colomei^ however^ of the .etter 
Emropean powers^ came into ow poasessHMii and 
43Ht produce of the whole was throwi^upon the 
•Bntish market^ by the violent decrees of tiie 
idal <yf the critic — ^Napoleon. These, and not 
ihe increased cultivation of Sogaiv oceamxaed 
Ae price to sink so low in the years m^fttiened, 
namely, to 34^. per cwt, a price which, the Ccnn* 
linttee of the House of Commons jiistly stated, to 
km Imrely equal to the expense of cultivationy be* 
jQsnse it was then subject to war freights and 
idiarges equal to 15^. per cwt. exclusive of war 
barges, for supplies for carrying on the cnlti- 
.^ation. When these things are taken into cott- 
"aideration, it will be found that 34«. per cwt 
5PK)w, is equal to 405. at the period mentioned; 
--and as a furtiier proof that the loss of St Domiago 
<was not made up, the jnice of Sugar rose an 
. 1818^ and 1814, to upwards of 60«. per cwt. It 
^18 unnecessary to quote authorities in support 
of these statements. They are fresh in the m^ 
mory of all, and it is extraordinary if the Re^ 
Yiewer should have forgotten the fects^ 

Idpage 211, we are told that tiie distress of 

<fte West Indies^ arises from ^ over prwbictiQn,^ 

.-and that to relieve it, we ^ must adjust the supply 

of 9i^ry proportionally to the effective demand. 
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whenf the price would certainly rise to itspri^per 
level."^ To expect relief from any otiier soarcs 
b ^ error and ddosion." 

Yet in* the fiau;e of this ^ over prodnctionj": we 
are recommended to follow Mr. Cropper's ^priv- 
found'' counsel^ and set about producing twenty 
million tons more of Sugar in India^ and to admit 
the same into the British market^ in order to 
relieve the distress of both hemispheres. How 
profound ! ' And before proceeding further^ it 
may be asked^ what ^would our manufacturerit 
and agriculturists say, if they were told to adjust 
their supply to the demand, in order that East 
India Rice, and manufactures, might by way 
of ^ dead weight^ be admitted upon equafl 
terms, and more abundantly into this^ country ? 
But the Reviewer, whose memory , on such 
subjects, was never very good, has in his fol- 
lowing page (21 2) explained the cause of the 
distress of both the East India, and West India, 
Sugar trade, in a few words: — ^ They cannot 
c^me in competition with the fertile soils of 
the Brazils, Cuba, and St. Domingo.'* The 
latter country might have been excepted;, for it, 
like India, produces very little Sugar, (not suf^ 
ficient for home consumption) and exports so 
little, that it is scarcely worth noticing. But in 
the other two places, the fertile soils and in- 
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creased^ and increasing Slave trade^ have pro- 
duced such a quantity of Sugar, and at such a 
low rate, that not only the produce of the West 
Indies^ but the boasted cheap produce of the 
East Indies to which every market is, and 
always has been open, are undersold, and 
driven out of every foreign market. The Re- 
viewer knows little, if he does not know this ♦. 

■ * The market of oontinental Europe, and lesser Asia, renuuaed open 
to tiMm; and from the East India Report, 4th. App. p. 44, 45, 46, it ap- 
pears that the Company confidently expected to carry on a very eonsidtr* 
able trade with these parts, but the influx of Sugar from the other side of 
dw'Atfsnttie, has completely destroyed their plans. 
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CHAPTER m. ' 

IFfsf InXes charged with contitming the African Stave' 
Trade.— R^ed from Qgidal DocmmeM$.—Fa^ 
reifH Slave Drade. — Oreat Extent — extended, nat 
diminish^. — Jtvm, to our Colonies. — Wrong Me- 
thod chosen to suppress it ,r— Sierra Lsone^^—Immtme*^ 
Expense it has cost this Country. — Yields Nothing^ 
bic. ific. 

Having by incorrect statements^ and the 
mkrepresentations which have been above ex- 
posed^ led astray the understandings, and raised 
expectations in the minds of his readers that 
caa never be realized, the Reviewer, as if aware 
that something was wanting, proceeds to appeal 
to the passions, by recurring to the hacknied 
chaige against the West Indies — the Slave 
trade. 

^ Free labour/ says he, ^ is at present so 
high in the West Indies, as to hold oat an over- 
whelming temptation to import Slaves* It is 
well known that that detestable traffic is carried 
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o at this ncmiettt^ m spite of all thai ^ b^ei^ 
Djoe to check it» to a greater extent^ noii imder 
ifooniatancea of greater barbarity than ever. 
(or is it really possible to preveat thia trafie; 
y mere dint of restrictions.'' The real qnea^ 
on with regard to the £ajBt India S^^^ qaes- 
oai is^ ^ whether the Slave trade shall be reidfy 
i^ truly abolished ? Whether we shall remover 
ifCt present irresistible temptation, to cooMwt a 
riniet we have made punishable by death. Thwo 
^ iA &ct^ bat one way to put down Weat lat- 
in Slavery, and that iir by allowing the pto- 
Q0e raised by comparativdiy cheap free labour 
) come into competition with that raised by 
laves. Bryan Edwards," adds the Critic, ^ had 
o A)ubt concerning the practicability of* cairy- 
ig^ Slaves into every island in the WestladieAi. 
i' spUe of the mantime force of aU Europe^ 
^ man. can hesitate a moment to protiounce 
ImAt a» attempt td^ prevent the introductton of 
MlN^ into Hie West India Colonies, would be 
iiie IJbat of chaining th^ winds, or gii»ng lawa 
O' 4ie ocean.^ (Edwards, vol. 2d. pi^ 196^- 
ind therefore says, the Reviewer, we must not 
rust to Registry Laws, and mch devices, to 
irefent their importation ♦.'' 
The Gha;i?ge. here made is aa direct and strong 

• Edin. Rev. toI. 39, pugcs ^ ft ^24. 
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as language can make it^ namely^ that the Slave 
trade from Africa is^ at this moment^ carried 
on by our West India Colonies with ^ greater 
barbarity than ever," in the teeth of laws which 
render it a crime ^ punishable by death,'' 

Here things must be called by their right 
names^ and without circumlocution I stsCte^- that 
the charge is false — a calumny without the sha- 
dow of a foundation. Since the abolition in 1808^ 
there has not been a single African Slave intro- 
duced illegally into our West India Colobies^ 
and the Reviewer and his coadjutors had^ or 
ought to have had, before their eyes, the proof 
that such is the fact*. 



* To mibstantiate this, the following official documents are referred to : 

On the 2d July 1811, the House of Commons voted an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would order an account to be laid belbre 
t|iem of all- seizures made, and prosecutions entered under, and tioltt- 
tions of the Abolition Laws. In compliance with this prayer, the Ck>- 
vemors of the different Colonies made their returns, which were, by die 
Prince Regent's command, laid upon the table of the House of COiomioiit, 
July 12th, 1815, And printed by their order. The result of this inquliy 
was, that from the following islands, viz, — ^Barbadoes, Dominica, De- 
meitoi, the Bahamas, St. \^ncent's, Guadaloupe, 8t. Thohias, SK.'Lu^y- 
Bermuda, Surinam, Cura^oa, Jamaica, Antigua, Montsernit, Gp«fui4a^ 
Martinique, and Tobago ; the returns to the order were nil, and not only 
so, but several of the Grovernors go out of the line of their strict offidaT 
duty, to repel with indignation a contrary supposition. .. > . 

But on this head a stronger testimony yet remains, and that is the au-. 
thority of the British Sovereign. 

Speidring in his name, and by his command, to the Legislature of Ja- 
maica, on the subject of the Registry Bill, the Duke of Manchester Says^ 
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V That the Slave trade continues, and is car* 
reed on to an immense extent by foreign nations, 
is a lamcifi^ble and undeniable fact, and the ig- 

** he had been especially instructed to give the most satisfactory as- 
sunnces, that it does not proceed from any impression which his Ma-^ 
j^sljf's Goremment has received of the actual existence of the evil com- 
plained, of — NO EVIDENCE having been brought forward of any systematic 
Violation of the abolition laws in the West Indies, nor is it believed 
thatHiere hai been akv clandestine importation of slaves into Jamaica* 
And/' says his Grace, in his commumcation to his Majesty, in obedience 
to the return alluded to, and ordered by the House of Commons, *' no 
VIOLATION of the laws passed for the abolition of the Slave trade has 
taken place here ;" — ^Nay more, says the Duke, " I feel that I should do 
tiie people of this Colony an act of injustice, were I not to express my 
omfident opinion, that not only no violation of the abolition laws has 
taken place, but that there is no desire on the part of the plan- 
ters TO increase their slaves by such means/* 

Nor is this all. By returns to the House of Commons printed last 
Session of Parliament, Papers No. 89-2 ; 343-3, containing an a(y;ount 
of the import and export of Slaves into every Colony since the abolition 
in 1808, as the same is made up by the respective governors and collec- 
tors, there is not returned, as imported or exported, one single Negvp 
from Africa, or that had been brought from it in any manner, and to 
ao^. idace, during that period. 

But not only has there been no violation of the abolition laws known 
ii| the West India Colonies, but there is the unquestionable authority of 
Sir George Collier, our late naval commander on the coast of Africa (see 
}us Repo^, given in and printed by order of the House of Commons last 
year. Parliamentary Paper, No. 233-4), to state, that neither British 
subjects, capital, nor our flag, are engaged in carrying on the Slave 
trade to any quarter; for tlie trifling exception in the following extracta 
warrants this conclusion. 

'^ In my Report of last year," says Sir George, ** 1 stated to their 
Lordships my full persuasion, that neither English subjects, capital, nor 
flag, were known in the Slave trade ; in the course of my last year's ser- 
vice, by the capture of the Anna Maria, my su^icions were raised, and 
1 regret they were by my absence when this vessel's case was decided at 

G 
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norance or disingenuity of the Reviewer in not 
stating explicitly and candidly this fact, is most 
reprehensible. The continuation of the trade 
is not a matter of surprise, it was clearly fore- 
ijBen and predicted, that such would be the re- 
sult whenever the abolition took place by this 
country; but this prediction was scorned and 
ridiculed bv the Reviewer and his associates. 
Day after day, the fact that the Slave trade 
with Africa was vanquished by the British abo- 
lition was loudly proclaimed by a party in this 
country, whose words and declarations it is 
heresy to doubt or dispute, till the broad and 
undeniable fact, that the Colonies of foreign 
po\Yers, formerly wildernesses, were rising into 
opulence from being cultivated by Slaves, and 

Sierra Leone, neither confirmed nor removed; her owner was clearly 
shewn to be connected with the house of Messrs. Hutton and Bright, of 
Cuba ; her supercargo bore the name of Matthew Smith, but, when it ' 
suited, he had a Spanish name also ; several circumstances gave strong 
suspicion, but I had no means of investigation after the condemnation of 
the vessel. 

*' With the exception .of this case, of that of George Giardner, a mate 
of the Anna Maria, who confessing himself an English subject, was left 
Tor trial at Sierra Leone, and of two or three English seamen I found in 
the Slave vessels, induced, as they said, and as 1 believe, to embark in 
the understanding that they were only to cruise under the colours of 
Artegas against the Spaniards ; I had no reason to suspect a British 
suBJFXT engaged or concerned in the Slave trade." 

It would be to insult the good sense of the reader to multiply autho- 
rities or quotations farther upon this topic, after such clear and unim- 
peachable testimony. 



thtA these Colonies w^re exporting as much pre- 
face as die whole of our trans-atlantic Colonies; 
odnrinced the mrld that the Slave trade was 
in loll vigour. Inquiry^ shewed^ that instead of 
lieing diminished^ it was quadrupled ; and now 
the Reviewer comes forward, and tells us, after 
cdl his schemes have failed, and his predictions 
liave. been falsified, that ^it is impossible to pre- 
sent this trade by mere dint of restrictions.^ 
dertainly not. In this way Britain has expended 
nullions, and brought her own Colonies to the 
^^erge of ruin, without the smallest benefit to 
Jlfiica, and in this manner she may expend 
^millions more, and yet be as far from her pur- 
jpose as ever. Why is this so ? Because we set 
^own the Slave trade as the cause of African 
jgnorarfce and barbarity, instead of its being the 
consequence thereof — because we still act upon 
-i;his fatal delusion, and have taken no measures 
rwhatever to introduce amongst the natives of 
Afiica that civilization, .trade, and commerce^ 
-.which alone can open the eyes of Africa to her 
:&tal error, and shew her, without intermeddling 
with any one of her internal customs or pur- 
suits, so as to alarm her mind, or awaken her 
suspjcion, that it is more profitable to turn her 
Slave population to cultivate her own fields, 
than to sell them to cultivate the fields of others, 

g2 



Bd thi^, shew the African pow^s that jrou wiQ 
f^ ^dm mate fof the produce of the groum^ 
ftftA for the teindi^ they may command to cnlti*^ 
iate it> and <3iey will-put an end to the S\kw 
tvade tiiemtelTeB. Witboat this^ all the ^SorU 
of Europe will prove vain to make any impretf? 
mm oh Africa; and cutting off all Hie £ai^ 
pean Slave trade^ were it eyen possible to dd 
iby wilt scarcely dry up one tear of the stream^ 
ftat have flowed for three thousand years^ and 
yet flow> to dwell the flood of African miseiy 
aikd African degradation. 

It was not Europe that created this trade^ cAt 
caused these tears to flow. The trade and its 
ioaseries existed in all their virulence^ and aH 
^ir strength^ when Europeans first visited the 
wtetern shores of Africa^ and many — ^two huu- 
dfed yeats before the European Slave trade 
ec^ffituended. ^ The abolition itself,'' says Go- 
tenior Ludlam (who knew Africa well), is 
Iris excellent Letter sent to, but suppressed 
for sfeven years by, Mr. Macaulay, ?^ will not 
prevent the Africans from remaining a savage 
afid uncivilissed people. To abolish the Slave 
frade is not to abolish the violent passions 
which now find vent in that particular quarter; 
Were it to cease, the misery of Africa would 
arise from other causes ; but it does not follow 



^tbat Africa would be less misi^rttble ; she nugbt 
eveoft ht less misemble, w^d yet be savage an^ 
mttivUized. Tbl« will doubtless be afcknoir- 
toc^ped : 49d it fmY ^ 9Bked> ivfay I repeat so 
obvious & truth ? I answer, because the wri- 
tings of the abolitionists leave a contrary iiu* 
pression. They speak of the darkness in which 
WIS have kept Africa, and of the happiness 
which she may now look forward to, as if it 
were an unquestionable fact, that Africa woul4 
have been ^civilis^, had it not been for the 
31ave )rQ.de: nay, further, that civilization^ 
CSifistianity, and happiness, are now to be 
looked forward to, as the natural effects of abo- 
lition. They say not this in direct terms ; to do 
ao wouM sufficiently expose the absurdity ; but 
it is an obvious, aad sometimes an unavoid^M? 
^abclusion, from what they do say. Those wlie 
^stt more cautious, speak as if a friendly int^*- 
<)0tirBe widi the Afrii^ans must naturally take 
place after the abolition, and as if civilizati^ii 
would naturally follow from a friendly inter- 
course: how much nearer the truth to affirm, 
that a self-interested intercourse will take place; 
and that injuries, retaliations, wars and coN" 
^incsTs, will be the natural effects of any inter- 
course. That civilization will follow conquest^. 
1 more readily allow *." 

* letter, Ludlam to Macaulay, 14tb April 1807. 
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-It may be of importance, and is not foreign to 
the subject, to place before the reader the pro- 
digious extent to which the Slave trade is still 
carried on, and the enormous and useless salcri- 
fices which Great Britain has made to put an 
end to it. 

^ In the short space of 18 months^ says Sir 
Robert Mends, ^ there sailed from the pour 
Northernmost rivers in the Bight of Biafra; 
424 vessels, many of them carrying from BOO to 
1000 Slaves ; but by allowing the very moderate 
average of 250 to each vessel, it will make 
106,000 Slaves.'' From Bonny river alone, 126 
vessels sailed in four months ; and from Came- 
roons, 177 ! ^ Vast as this is^ says Sir Robert, 
^ it falls infinitely short of the reality, as many 
ships have sailed with full cargoes from other 
places to the Northward of the line, of which 
we have no account. Great numbers are also 
transported from the main to the island of St. 
Thomas, and Prince's, and thence to the Brazils. 
Equal in extent to all these shipments^ are 
those made to the Southward of the Line, of 
which we have no correct knowledge, but where 
no interruption whatever is given to them*." 
Sir Robert proceeds to state, that so far from the 

* Sir Robert Mend's Despatch, June 26, 1822, pages 8 and 9, Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 556*. 



Slave tradp being diminished '^ the reverse is 
ike fact, '^ It is carried on with '^ fearless im^ 
pudeBce by the subjects of France, , Spain, and 
FortugaJ, and a lingering disposition to favour 
this commerce exists amongst the natives along 
the whole line of coast, with the exception of 
Sierra Leone." The beneficial effects which 
were predicted from this settlement of free 
people, have totally failed. At Gallenas, only 
one hundred miles from the settlement, says Sir 
Charles . Macarthy, '^ fourteen vessels took in 
cargoes of Slaves, and sailed in four months. 
The trade was there flourishing and carried on to 
a, greater extent than it ever had been . at 
any former period *." Every possible encour-: 
agement is given to it by the native Princest 
who ridicule the idea of attempting to put an 
end to it-j-. " Neither mountains, rivers, nor 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 566, Session 1823, page 11. 

f " A PREFERENCE IS given to those Slaving ships in trade by the na* 
tives. There can be no effectual prevention of the trade, unless a ship 
of war were anchored at each of the places, which is impracticable. 
The cargo of Slaves is collected ready on shore, and embarked as appears 
convenient. The Slave vessels will embark a cargo of Slaves in two hours. 
information travels so rapidly from river to river by the creeks of this 
country, that the news," says Capt. Leeke, " of my having taken the 
vessels from Bonny, reached Cameroons a week before I appeared off. 
When I strongly urged King Peppel to put an end to the Slave Trade, 
lie tepUed that it was his chief support ; but if the King of £ngland 
would send him annually a seventy -four gun ship laden with goods , he 
would give it up!" — Parliamentary Papers, No. 556, Session 1823, &c. 
Despatches, Sir George Collier and others. 
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deserts^ will prove barriers to the Slave trade/ 
says Sir James Lucas Yeo^ ^ as the black 
Chiefs will bring Slaves from every part of Africa^ 
as long as there is a nation that will afford tiiem 
a Slave market ♦. 

Such is the state and such the prospects for 
the annihilation of the Slave trade. The ob- 
ject for which Sierra Leone was established^ is 
equally unpromising^ notwithstanding the gaudy 
colouring thrown over it, and permitted to be 
thrown over it by those whose hobby horse it has 
been. It has lately, by the influence of the Afri- 
can Institution, been made the capital of all our 
African Settlements on the west coast nortli of 
the line, and the seat of the government; a choice 
from its geographical position, as wise as if Bar- 
badoes were selected as the seat of government 
for Jamaica and Cuba. " Another grei^t objection 
to Sierra Leone,^ says Sir James Lucas Yeo, 
" arises from its being at such a distance directly 
to the windward of where the Slave vessels are 
captured, which is generally the Bight of Benin 
and Biafra. The vessels are always crowded 
and sickly, and the mortality in making the pas- 
sage exceeds one tenth. Add to this, the cli- 
mate is detestable y the rains commencing in the 

* Parliamentary Papers about Slave trade, July 17th 1817, page 2. 
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end of Aprils and continuiag till the middW of 
October; it proves the grave of most ^uropeai^ 
who go there^ and even tibose who escape the grave^ 
linger out a painful and miserable existence. * 

On this wretched ill-chosen spot (of which I 
shall have occasion to speak more fully in the 
sequel)^ and^ in order raise it into notice and 
importance, this nation> and individuals have^ 
in one way or the other, expended nearly Five 
millions sterling f! Yet, notwithstanding all 

* Pariiamentary Papers about Slave Trade, July 17th 1817, page 2. 

t From Parliamentary Papers, No. 539, of Session 1821, and No. 177, 
of Session 1822, it appears that the folloMring sums have been paid by this 
Cmintry, viz. 
' , Portuguese claims for captures 

Spain, by treaty 1817 

Portugal, by treaty in 1815 
Do. loan remitted, balance. 1815 

William Cotton, prize agent. Sierra Leone 

bounties paid sundries by treasury 
Do. by Navy pay-office, till March 1822 

Bounties for clotures above-mentioned 

Interest for sums advanced, cost 

Total £2,45S,660 11 11^ 
To this must be added about j^l 00,000 more granted to pay Portugal — ^a 
kmg list of unsettled Spanish claims-n^rbm ;^6000 to j^OO per fmnun 
lor several years for Commissioners in various parts to settle Slave cap- 
tures, the expense of i^lO for eacK captured negro for clothing, food, &c. 
&e. the support of ten or twelve ships of war on that part of the Afiicitt 
station — about ^0,000 per annum for several years, the expense of the 
Sierra Leone establishment — ^the loss of the original capital ;£^40,000, and 
the iulvance of £100,000 additional by the Company, with all these items, 
we have, part of what Sierra Leone and the abolition have directly cost 
this country 
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this, the place continues in a most wretched 
state as to trade, commerce, and improve- 
ment. ^ After all the sums of money'' says 
Sir James Lucas Yeo, " expended in its improve- 
ment, it is still in a most deplorable state. 
Great abuses and mismanagement are said io 
have existed, and certainly to judge from its- 
present wretched state^ the reports appear to 
have been too well founded." Sir George Collier, 
in 1821, mentions one fact to show its advance- 
ment, when he states that the streets of Freetown, 
thecapital, were covered with grass, and the indigo 
plant growing as if in a field *. From first to 
last from 35,000 to 40,000 captured negroes 
must have been carried there, and liberated and 
settled. By the Eleventh Report of the African 
Institution, page 33, we are informed that the 
population in 1816 was only 10,000, I say only 
10,000 persons, because Sir James Lucas Yeo, 
of the same date, states that more than 20,000 
captured negroes had been sent to Sierra Leone, 
of which more than 2000 had perished in the 
voyage up from Leeward. A still greater number 
must have been carried there since 1816. The 
captures since that period have been very 
numerous. In the course of eighteen months, 
ending March 1823, the squadron under the 

* Parliamcntar)- Paper, No. 223, Session 1822, page 15. 
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command of Sir Robert Mends carried into 
and liberated in Sierra Leone 4392 negroes *. 
Yet, notwithstanding this remarkable influx of 
population, and the great increase which must 
necessarily be among them where they are free, 
and enjoy the full blessing of the ^ marriage tie^' 
the population of that celebrated colony, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarkson, is now reduced to 
only 14,000 f. What has become of all the rest, 
e3w;lttsive of the Nova Scotian blacks, and the 
diisibanded soldiers of the West India regiments? 
They would not surely leave that paradise.. The 
cruelty of West India task-masters, and ^^ a de- 
ffradtng^ promiscuous intercourse/^ cwfinot have 
lessened their numbers and prevented their in- 
crease. What then has become of them? It 
would be desirable so see returns — honest and 
fair returns of the population of that ^ Grave to 
Europeans,^ and as it would appear to negroes 
also:^. 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 556, Session 1B23. 
t Clarkson's " thoughts," page 17. 
X " There is no doubt," says the Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 11th 
Report, page 34, *' very much to deplore on the score of religion,, on tbe 
SCORE OF moHals, on the score of manners, or of the social tact, as de- 
rived from both religion and morals ; on the score of depraved but inve- 
terate habits, and of lingering barbarism and tardy improvement, 
in Sierra Leone." These things may in some measure account . for the 
decrease. 



CHAPTER IV. 

StAttments qf the AnH-^ohniststhut Sugar is cuUivat04 
in India by free men instead of Slaves. — Not correct^ 
— Slaves ifi India — the cultivators of ike soil, — jPfe- 
males sold as slaves for the purpose of prostitution. 
This practice common in the East. — Miserable sitwu- 
tion of the free farmers in India. — Wretched state 
of their Slaves. — ITie numbers of the latter vet^ 
great. — Hard labour — bad food — herd urith cattt€. 
—Infianunatory and decei(ful statemeni$ ^ the JZf ^ 
viewer, Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Cropper , on tk^fe 
points, as directed /igainst our West India Colonies^ 
examined and refuted. 

The next point which merits our isterious coit-# 
sideration^ is the bold and imprudent assertion^ 
that the labour in India is performed entiv^ 
by free men ; that there are no Slaves in India^ 
and therefore that the produce of that part of 
our Empire should have a decided preference 
over, and meet with every encouragement before, 
our West India Colonies. ^ Mr. Cropper's 
views on these subjects" says the Reviewer, 
^ are eqtmlly enlightened and profound^:^ 
Well, let us attend to them for a moment* ^ It 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 75, page 224. 
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bas been asserted^ that encouraging Sugar in the 
Cast Indies is only employing Slaves in the East 
Indies instead of Slaves in the West. Now, £6 
this I give'' says Mr. Cropper ^ an unqualified ne* 
|[mtive. No Slavery does exist in Bengal^ orthe 
Nmrthem Provinces where Sugar is cultivated *•'* 
Stfch are the enlightened and profound views of 
Mr. Cropper. Let us put them to the test by 
superior and better authority. ^^ Slavery" says 
the Reviewer, on the authority of that unim-- 
peachable authority. Sir Henry Colebrooke, 
^ is not unknown in Bengal. Throughout some 
districts the labours of husbandry are executed 
cfcdefly by bond servants. In certain districts 
the ploughmen are mostly Slaves of the peasants 
(Slaves of the peasants !), for whom they labour, 
and in some places the landholders have a claim 
to the servitude of thousands among the inhabi- 
tants of their estates t." 

So much for Mr. Cropper's ^ profound^ know- 
ledge. The fact so long, so loudly, and so perti- 
nadonsly denied, but here admitted; namely, that 
there are Slaves in India — in Bengal, the greatest 
Sngar district ; shortens my labour greatly in 
being obliged to wade through authorities to 
establish the fact. But says the Reviewer, 

* Protection West India Sugar, page 48. 
t Edinburgb Reriew, No. 75, page 224. 



these ^ Bondmen^ (softening the expresi^n in 
compliment to East India power and favour} 
Sti4TEs/are not treated with that cruelty and'ki*^ 
•humanity, that the Slaves in our West India pos^ 
sessions are, nor are there ^ any Foreign Slavei 
imported ^ into India. Of this I am not so cer- 
tain, and cannot altogether take the word* of Ae 
Reviewer. But as he states the case, it maked 
greatly against the Slavery established in Iniiia^ 
compared to that established in the West Indies. 
Granting that no Foreign Slaves are imported 
into India, (that is Africans) it is abundantly 
plain, that the population of India make Starves 
of one another — ^brother of brother — ^the father 
of the children — fellow subject of fellow subject, 
a species of Slavery, by far the most degrading, 
pernicious, and the worst that ever scotirged 
mankind ; in fact, scarcely eyer known amongst 
the barbarous nations which inhabited Europe 
and the parts of Asia contiguous thereto. This 
kind of Slavery was, amongst the Jews, con- 
sidered the greatest crime, and while making 
Slaves of foreigners by purchase Was permitted, 
the direct Anathema of the Almighty was di- 
rected against it ; and the frequent violations of 
this law, formed one of the most serious accusa- 
tions brought against his chosen people. The 
practice of it amongst them, as it has done 
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^odpcst every other nation^ brought with it fo- 

n^igpa doiainatioii^ and whenever the population of 

India shall burst the fetters of that ignorance and 

superstition which now degrades them, and shall 

give up the barbarous practice of enslaving their 

cwm offspring instead of buying foreigners, they 

will from that moment cease to be , I will not 

say *^ Bondmen, ^ but servants to the distant 

potentates of Europe. 

3ut when the Reviewer states that there are 
^ tto Foreign Slaves" imported into India, he is 
evidently mistaken. There are millions of Ma- 
Iii(>i]Qmedans in India ; and the practice of im- 
po"rting beautiful young female Slaves to sell them 
for concubines, has always prevailed wherever 
tha* faith extended. It did prevail in India 
dax^iug many ages, and still, I believe, the practice 

• 

IS .continued. It is to this trade, I presume, that 

M':9^^ Dixon alluded, at the meeting of the East 

lilciia Directors*, when in answer to some of those 

loquacious members, who were asserting that 

thexe were no Slave labourers in India, he said, 

he clidnot think, that importing Slaves to till the 

ground, was worse than selling females for the 

" purpose of prostitution.^^ Assuming the fact 

^^t the practice which did prevail in India, still 

* Speech, India House, 25th July 1822. Mr. Trant then admitted 
^^ ** girls were sold for the purpose of prostitution.'* 



prevails there amongst that part of the popaUitioii; 
namely, that of importing young, wmrE feniate 
Slaves for Die purpose of prostitution fratiJi 
Oashmere, Cashgar, the Banks of the Oxm; 
and the shores of the Caspian Sea, the annexe 
ed sketch of that trade, as practised amongst 
Mahommedans elsewhere, may give the reader 
(as Mahommedan customs do not vary) some 
idea of a system of Slavery and of a Slave trade 
which certainly does not prevail in the West 
Indies, and of which they have never been ac- 
cused, but which may be witnessed, under the 
British authority in India*. 

* Irby's and Mangle's Travels in Nubia, Syria, &c. " At Hamar we 
witnessed a melancholy scene. There arriyed one evening fonr shahiif 
looking, ill-dressed Turks, attired somewhat like soldiers, and an eldefiy 
knave better clad, though no better looking than the others. These 
people brought with them eleven Georgian girls, the remnant of between 
forty and fifty, as we were informed, whom they had stolen or kid^ 
napped from their patents on the confines of Georgia ; they were broimkt 
to be sold as Slaves or mistresses to such wealthy Turks as could aflbni 
to bid high suras for sucli unfortunate victims. Those poor gixis Were 
k)d||ed in the cells contiguous to ours ; they were mostly between fifteett 
and twenty years of age ; two were younger, being about twelve. They 
Were all exceedingly pretty, with black sparkling eyes, rosy cheeks, long 
Mack hiur, and very fair complexions, giving a very strong contradle* 
tiontothe account which Volney writes of the Georgian and Circassian wo- 
men, where he says that their fame for beauty arises more from the fancy of 
travelers, heightened by the difficulty they have always found to get a «lght 
of them, than from any real merit they possess in this respect ! The pricet 
which were demanded and ofiered for these girls is the best proof of the 
estimation in which they are hdd by the Turks, especially when il is 
known that these people are allowed a plurality of wives. We 
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Ykb number of Slaves in India ig very great 
khhb da Bois^ a very accurate and intelligent 
wrimeT, and well acquainted with India^ tells us 
tkat all the Pabiahs^ comprehending one fifth 
of the whole population, 22 millions, are ^ bom 
Slaves l^ With regard to their boasted treat- 
mmt, and superiority over West India Slaves 
the mere fact admitted and stated by the Re- 

pvnent at the bidding for one g^l by a rich Turk, when fourteen parses, 
eidi purse being 500 piastres (£18), were demandad ; and although he 
•iHtod tea» tbej would not abate one para ; the poor girl, who was about 
fifteen, standing up all the while, and hearing the disputes about her 
purchase. They were all taken out four different times, and conducted 
Sutofli the town to the rich Tufkish houses, to be viewed and bid for 
the same as any other merchandise ; and on two occasions considerable 
pwties of the principal inhabitants came to our khan, and examined and 
bid for the unhappy creatures at the door of their cells ; they bong 
•hUf«d to stand up in a row, while thdr several merits were discussed 
by te seFeral bidders. We saw several candidates for purchasing, of 
ipwards of fifty years of age, while the friendless object of his choice 
«•! otily ftfMen. The diet of these poor unfortunates, conridering their 
SSK, was of a character with the rest of their treatment, consisting only 
of a loaf of bread and a small piece of cheese twice a day ; and although 
«s wese baj^Bg oranges at only two parag (a halfpenny) each, we never 
Mir one amongst them alL Whenever the owners went abroad^ they 
lodged their charge up in the cells, and carried away the key. Being 
mumed firom one of their toun through the town, we heard some bitter 
hliiiing in the cell next to ours, and found that it proceeded from oqe 
of Ike young girls being about to be sold, and consequently separated 
btm her sister and companions. The mode of conducting these girls 
toi town to town is on horseback ; in this manner they had beta 
koqght firom Geoxgia, being exposed for sale at all the principal 0wni 
m they came along. They were now destined for Damascus, wh^ne it 
«» thought a good mart would be found for them ; they set out on their 
Wdaocholy journey two days before we did." 

H 
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view, that they are ^ Slaves to the peasants^ of 
India, would convince any person but the most 
obstinately prejudiced, that their condition. miM»t 
be very different, and very wretched indeed. In 
order to ascertain this more distinctly and cor- 
rectly it may be proper to consider, particularly, 
the situation of the superior part of the agricul- 
tural population of India. A reference to Do:w^i9 
history of Hindostan, will enable us to ascertain 
that correctly, and prepare the way for esti- 
mating more justly, the happy state of the Slave 
population of India. The annexed extract from 
the work mentioned, will explain the former, and 
after perusing the same, it is not possible that 
the most inveterate foe of the West India Cor 
lonies, can longer refrain from acknowledging, 
that the condition of the Slaves in our West 
India Colonies is not only much superior to the 
condition of the Slaves in Hindostan, but even 
to the highest class of farmers in it. But it may 
be said, that matters are greatly improved in India 
since the period to which Dow alludes. It is pro- 
bable in several points that they are so, but the 
writers of subsequent periods, and the report 
already referred to, shew us that the improvement 
is little indeed, and that poverty, ignorance, and 
wretchedness, still overspread India, nor can 
it be otherwise, in a country where the free la- 
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bourer earns, and can obtain, only 2d. per day 
for his labour*. In Ireland, the Parliamentary 
Report of last Session tells us, that the wages to 
&e labourers in several districts, were only 4d. 
fer day, and that pittance not always to be 
obtained. The misery and distress amongst a 
numerous population, were in consequence 
alanningly great. What then must the distress 
be in India, where the hire of the labourer is only 
<M8^ half-^-^wo PENCE per day ? 

• VThe Nabobt of Bengal began the minom poliqr of fanning out tlie 
lands annnally^, leanng the wretched tenants to the oppression and ty* 
nimy of temporaiy Zemindars. At the commencement of every year, 
is a general Congress of all the g^at farmers, at the capital of 
; which meeting, in the language of the country, is called Pumea. 
1W object, of the Congress is to settle the accounts of the former year, 
Wid to giro the lands for another year to the highest bidder. 
■. '* Pretences were never wanting to intimidate them on account of their 
past induct ; and where no competitors offer themselves, some are created 
lij^tihe. minister, to raise anxiety and terror. Presents are an infallible 
noiedy, to quash all inquiries into former oppressions, and a bribe secures 
io them the power of exercising, for another year, their tyrannies over 
Aeir vmhappy tenants. 

■ ^ When they seem rich, the impost is raised } and the bribe mnst in 
jffoportion be (preater. The love of money is often more powerful, than 
the /ear o/ bodily pain. When they have long groaned under the 
.LA9B» some. banker, or money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant 
jatprest of 10 per cent, per month, disehargcs the debt. The fanner by 
jntk means as theie, often deceives the minister and the resident, and 
(Obtains his lands for another year, because no one else will offer a sum, 
whieh the possessor finds- so much difficulty to pay. A friend in the 
•eciet, gives security .for the rents ; and a present thrown into the hands 
of the minister suspends, for a tuie, the discipline of the whip. . 

• Official Report^ Ist. Appendix, p. 80. {n 

h2 
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'*^ the /ear 1767, the author of the ipquify^ who icatfd^ at tlttt 1M 
in Bengal, ha4 the curiosity to calcuhite the expense of the Bcmmmoif^. 
or yeariy settlement. He formed his estimate from tlM au.uihAI 
qf rano^ Zealndara; and he avers, vitbont extffsra^n, ^^ Hi 
^[pense amounted to 27i per cent, of the rents of their lands ; whi^ 
may amount to a million sterling. These trivial perquisites were shlfci 
Mwoea IVUHoiiiiCD Rica, his friends, and the baokem of M<^ofrinii1lH»<t 
The place of the Company's resident at the Dvb^r, or tlie coiot of t|ii Vl^ 
boh, was HONESTLY worth one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a; 

** Whee the sources of goremment are corrupted, Aey poison iIm 
Irtreem. Every petty officer in the state, every deri^ of tb^ mt^mi fm -^ 
sumed the t3rrant in his own department. Justice wis totally snfpeBdalf 
end the fear of being plundered by a superior, was the only chedc lU 
remained against the commission of Che oywt atroc^vs crinitti. BiMy 
instance of abstaining from the most cruel oppressions, proceeded froM 
iiidolence,--every act of tjrranoy from the love of money. The dM Ht my e t 
of avarice, in the extreme, seemed to infect all, whom the wrats ar M* 
egeinst a devoted people, had placed in power. 

" The cottsequeiices of this mode of letting the laods in Bengf^ Vli 
sack as with littie folesight, might have been expected. Notbiiig is ttl 
oonquered provinces was premeditated but rapine. Every thing btl tihUf 
der was left to clumce and necessity, which imposed their own lewe. f|ie 
fiuiaers, having no certainly of liolding their lands beyond the yeer» 
no improvements. Impressed with the uncertainty of their sitnaitioa, 
raised their rents to the last forthingupon the wretched tenants, who, 
willing to forsake tlieir ancient habitations and household gbdfy 
mitted to impositioas which they could not pay. They lo^ced 'mf #k 
heaven in their distress: but no redress remidned for the wretched. 

** Year after year brought new tyrants, or conirmed the old, In'tbe 
pffictice of their former oppressions. The tenants, being at lengA nil 
the £urmerswere unable to maice their contracts with government; 
onielty to their inferiors recoUed at length upon themselves. Makt ^ 
them were bound to stakes and whipped ; but their poverty ceased to Hk 
fingosd. llieir complaints were heard in every square in ifoon^edriMli 

and NOT A FEW OF THBM EXMItED UKDBR THE LASH. Many of 

jdor tenants, reduced to despair, fled the country, hoping to 

otiier despotisms, that lenity, which our indolence, to speak the beM ^ 

ourselves, denied. ■ -^ • : u, 

'' In proportion as an unforti|oate people he^ifM less able to benr tite 
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I MW I ttw coikcttoafc 11lty-c»utHMt«VOT«iidhiintluoiigktlM^^ 
Iwt fOfeity WM more prevalent than obstinacy every where, 
i- ** n* Ymkimiun, w piis^piA former*, eopjr t^ oAceri of ffoVern- 
iiil tfnyukj. Thd J2grvfi» or mttched tenants, are forced to give ^kIt 
fiKtiiifbiiily to Uib traaattoiry lord of a year, whenever he chooaea 
leir toil in hia fields, when their own farms Ue waste ftir want 
of aMtivaftiolk There ik not an article of consumption with which tha 
TBI! aim are not obliged to supply the general farmer. The qnantity 
ia lkei|^ently more than Ina consumption demands; and in Aeae 
^htf are FORCED, under the inspection of his servants. To carry 
^■BM 6#fi PRovlsiOMs TO MARKET, and to dlspose of these for the use of 
loidl They even frequently false or fall the exchange upon tiid 
r,agi^&st the wtelched husbandman; and without even the strength 
€ii crMMd, they exact firom the lowier tort fees npon births, marriagW> 
tM eontrtcfs. Theiv is scarce an occurrence upon which they have not 
ilt«MttM«rMttary imposti. 

. ^ 8«tteef the lands in Bengal go under the designation ofCo»i«ir,having 
i(i Ritl1r!l tenants ^ being cutevated by vagrant husbandmen, who wandtfr 
4Mb plaoe to j^aee in qtiett of labour. A farmer takes frequently large 
tncta of these lands upon contract He obliges himself to be answerebla 
to govamment for the produce ; but he keeps the accounts himself. The 
vagrant husbandmen whom he employs having neither emplojrment in 
4gAMtojne nor atock, aft, from time to time, supplied with smaD sum 
hy the farmer, and when the harvest is gathtoed in, he appropriates to 
ynyaelf two'tkirds of the crop ; after paying himself from the remainder 
iot tii« iifterest of the sums advanced to the vaghmts. The accounts cle-^ 
in to government contain etexy thing but the truth; and this 
i, from our indolence, becoming most profitable to the Zemindar^ 
le wishes to depopulate the country, in some measure, for his own gain. 
** Ifei of speculation may suppose, that the security of property to ahe 
■aHliTaa Blight infuse a spirit of ftv^dom, dangerous to our power, in our 
JbdiaB anbjects. Nature herself seems to have denied liberty to the in- 
fclhltanta o^ the torrid zone. To make the natives of the fertile soil of 
»BSB» is beyond the power of political arrangement. The iodo- 
which attends the climate, prevents men from the constant activ2tj 
BBd exertion, which is necessary to keep the nice balance uf freedom. 
Th«r religioB, their Institutions, their manners, the very dispositions of 
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their minds, form them for passive obedience. To gire them projpcrtjpn w^^ 
would only bind them with stronger ties to our interest ; and make thess 
more our subjects; or, if the British nation prefers the name — more Oik' - 

SLAVES. "- 

'' The unlimited power which Mahommbdanism gives to every man 
in his own family, habituates mankind to Slavery. Every cluld is tauf^' 
from Ms infancy, to look upon his father, as the absolute disposer of llii 
and death. The number of wives and concubines which the more wealtiij 
and powerful entertain, is a cause of animosity and quarrel, which notinng 
but a severe and tmaccountable power in the master of a £un^ can rtr' 
press. This private species of despotism is in miniature ; the coonterpast 
of what prevails in the state ; and it has the same effect in reducing all 
the passions under the dominion of fear. Jealousy itself, tiiat most violent 
feeling of the soul, is curbed within the walls of the Harem, The womeft 
may pine in secret, but they must clothe their features with cheerfulness 
when their lord appears. Contumacy is productive of immediate punish- 
ment They are degraded, divorced, chastised, and even some- 
times PUT TO DEATH, according to the degree of their crime or obstinacyy 
or wrath of the offended husband. No inquiry is made concerning their 
fate. Their friends may murmur, but the laws provide no redbsss, £pr 
no appeal to public justice issues forth from the Harem" (Dmoy F^. 
iii. p, 92, ^c.J 

Surrounded with misery and poverty them- 
selves, it is impossible that the masters, were 
they even inclined, can administer to the com-- 
fort of their Slaves. Accordingly, direct official 
and unimpeachable testimony assures us, that 
their condition in India is the most miserable 
and wretched that can possibly be conceived. 

We have it wrung from an East India pro- 
prietor himself, (Mr. Trant,) that in India^ 
^ girls are sold for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion *,*' This worst species of Slavery is very 

* Trant's Speech, India House, July 25th, 1822. 
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cplnmon in many countries in the East. In 
JMingrelia so debased and degraded are its in- 
habitants^ that the parents sell their daughters 
to be scattered over the East for that purpose , 
and account a large family of daughters the 
greatest gain they can possess. Will the ene- 
mies of the Colonies tell us there is any Slavery, or 
a Slave trade in the West Indies equal to this? 
Not only are Slave labourers very numerous in 
India, but their treatment is harsh in the ex- 
treme *. They are banished from the abodes of 

♦ In order to give the reader a correct view of the state of Slavery in 
Indfia^I shall condense, into as short a compass as possible, the particulars 
regarding it from various authors, amongst whom Dr. Buchanan's autho- 
rity is the most valuable, as he was officially employed by the Marquis 
WeUesky to inquire into the state of the different Provinces of Hindostan. 

Existence of Slavery in India. 
** Their farms are chiefly cultivated in the Lower Carnatic, by 
Slaves of the inferior castes, called Sudra andPanchum Bundum. (Buch. 
vol. 1, p. 19.) In districts of Malabar, '' By far the greater part of the 
Jabonr in the field is performed by Slaves, or charmur. These are the 
absolute property of their devarus or Lords, and may be employed in any 
woik that their masters please. They are not attached to the soil, but 
transferred in any manner their masters think fit ; only a husband and 
wife cannot be sold separately, but children may be separated from th«ir 
parents, and brothers from their sisters. These two tenures are utterly 
abominable ; for the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the sub- 
ristence of the Slaves, is directly interested to increase the former and 
diminish the latter, as much as possible. In fact, the Slaves are very 
severely treated; and their diminutive stature and squalid appearance 
lAkOw evidently a want of adequate nourishment. There can be no com- 
. pmrison between their condition, and that of the Slaves in the West In- 
dia Colonies ; except that in Malabar there are a sufficient number of 
females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste with 
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their masters — ^ kept with the labouring cattle^ 
m a house built at some distance from the abode 
of freemen,'' — ^they are not allowed to enter the 

themselfCSy and whose labour is alway exacted by thor husband's master; 
die master of the girl baring no authority over her^ so long as she Uvea 
with another man's Slave." Buckanany Vol. ii. p. 370—372. *' In Cs- 
RUMBARA Nada, almost all the farmers (cudian^ have Slaves ; there ut 
a VERY FEW only that are reduced to the necessity of labouring with tbeir 
own hands. In Tulava, the cultivation is chiefly carried on by eiUUtker^ 
ot hired servants ; but there are also wio&maladalu, bought men or Slaves. 
Raving assembled some of the corar or coriavary who, under their chief 
Hubasheea, are said to have once been masters of Tulava, I found tli«t 
they are now all Slaves, and have lost every tradition of their formet 
power. In the Northern parts of Tulava, are two castes, called Boca- 
daru and Baladaru, both of whom are Slaves. When their master has no 
occauon for their work, they get no wages. The master is bound, how* 
ever, to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of want. In Haioa 
in the farms of the Brahmins, most of the labour is performed by SiaT«s. 
In Soonda, Airmers, who are not Brahmins, unless their farms be fatrge^ 
work the whole with their own families ; but such men must hire servants 
or keep Slaves. Men Slaves receive yearly, an allowance of rice, clothes, 
and money, equal to ;^2..8..7)., women, 8#. Id, In Bidderavu, tbsie 
are very few hired servants .but a good many Slaves, by whom, oh tht 
farms of the Brahmins, all the ploughing is performed." {Buckmnmt^ 
vol. ii. p. 495 ; vol. iii. p. 35, 100, 106, 148, 243, & 280.) Amis no 
Bois states " in truth the Pariahs of India are not to be considered is 
any other light than as the Born Slaves of the other tribes.'* 

Numbers. 
Asse du Bois says " that the Pariahs compose one-fifth of the po- 
pulation, from 20 to 22 millions. In one district ot Malabar, out of a 
population of 95,499, there are 16,574 Slaves. In Kherakum-Buram 
Khaoakum-Buram, and Poraway there are 4,765. In Canamore and 
Chbbical there are 4600 slaves." CBuchanan, vol. ii. p. 3, 485, 56.) 

Price and Treatment. 
AtMANUPURUM, a Slave when thirty years old costs above 100 fanams^ 
ear £2 .. 14 .. 7, witha wife he costs double ^ children sell at, from 15 to 40 fia** 
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ttreet where the Brahmins live — it woald be 
pollution to touch them even with the end of a 
teng pole. They are the absolute property of 

oaws, or from Ss, 2^. to 2U, lOd. In Curumbara Nada, male SIbtm iell 
at ftom twenty to sixty old vir-saya fanams, or from 9#. Hd, to 2Bs. Sd* | 
WOMEN sell at only one half of this low price. A male Slave lets at torn 
faaams a year, and a woman at half as much ; the persons who have them^ 
proriding for their maintenance." {Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 406, 407, 495.) 

A working Slave, gets daily three tenths of a poray of rough rice, or 

about 36i hushels a year. He also gets annually one fanamfor oil, and 1^ 

fknam for cloth, which is just sufficient to wrap round his waist. If he be 

active he gets cloth worth two fanams; and at harvest time from five to six 

f^rufft of rough rice. Old people and children get from one to tw^-tkirdi 

pf the above allowance, according to the work they can perform. In 

North Malabar, the yearly allowance fixed for a Slave is, of rough rice, 

to able-bodied men, 148| cubical inches ; to able bodied women 103| ; to old 

persons and children 74|. The average will be 18 4-lOths, bushels of 

wldch ONE HALF is husks. In Soonda, men Slaves receive yearly, an al- 

lofwance of rice, clothes, and money, equal to ;^2..8..7i, the women, 

8«. Id. (Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 406, 407, 491, & 243.) The subsistence of 

tiie free labourers is even more scanty and miserable. '' Attracted BT 

THE STENCH OF A ROTTEN CARCASE," says the Abbe du Bois, " they fly 

fai crowds to dispute the infectious carrion with the dogs, the ravena, 

and other beasts of prey. They share the mass of corruption and 

lOSTiRE TO THEIR DENS TO DEVOUR IT, WITHOUT rice. Seasoning, or aqj 

eHier accompaniment. little do they care of what the animal may havf 

Aedf for they make no scruple to poison secretly their neighbour's ozes 

and cows, to provide a savage repast for their ravenous appetites. To thia 

horrible food may be attributed many of the contagious diseases which 

inevail constantly in their habitations." 

We have noticed the food and labour of Indian Slaves. Let us for 
a moment consider the manner in which their masters, — ** the feasants 
OF Bengal," treat them, and the light in which they view them. '' When 
a man's stock of cows is large," says Buchanan, " they are kept with the 
labouring cattle, ir house built at some distance from the abode of 
yWewcn, in a place where the Slaves are permitted to dwell, when the 
crop it not on the ground ;_for these poor creatures are considered as 
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their devaru or lord, they ai-e not attached €^ 
the soil, but transferred in any maimer the^ "^ 

TOO IMPURE, to be permitted to approach the house of their Devaru, o^ 
lord." (Buchanan, vol. iii. p. 380.) 

Penant in his view of Hindostan, informs as that at the death of a per^^^ 
son of rank. *' If he happens to be an Upper Hill person of common 
rank, the head of one of his Slaves is cut off and burnt with him. If the 
Upper Hill person is of high rank, a large body of his Slaves msh fton 
the hills, seize a Hindoo, and cut off his head; and burn it with their 
chieftain." (Tenant, vol. ii. p. 369.) 

Alills in his History of Hindostan, tells us that '* tlie business of die 
Sudras, is servile labour, and their degradation is inhuman. Not only is tiie 
MOST ABJECT and grovelling submission imposed upon them as a religious 
DUTY, but they are driven Ax)m their just and equal share in the social 
institution. Even their persons and labour is not free : a man of the 
servile caste, whether bought, or unbought, a Brahmin may compel! to 
perform servile duty ; he may seize without hesitation, the goods of his 
Sttdra Slave, for as that Slave can have no property ; his master may 
take his goods, nor let him give spiritual instruction to such a man. 
He who INSTRUCTS a servile man in the mode of expiating sin, sinks with 
that very man into the hell, named Asamvrita** fMilWs Britisk 
India, vol. i. p. 167, 168, 169, &c.) 

** The Pariahs,*' says Abbe du Bois, ** are exceedingly addicted to in- 
temperance : the liquor which they most ei^oy is the juice of the palm. 
Tlieir intemperance not only leads to frequent quarrels among them, 
but leads to the cruel treatment of their wives. In that condition they 
often fall upon their. Slaves, even when in a state of pregnancy," and to 
this barbarous treatment, may be attributed the greater liability of the 
Pariah women to abortion, than takes place among the Castes. 

*•* If a Soudah read the Bedes to either of the other three Ca«fe«, or listen 
to them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin, shall be poured into his ears, 
and the orifice stopped up. If any person steal a man of inferior caste, 
he shall be fined one thousand puns oi cowries (about 32^.). If a man 
in time of war, steal a horse, or an elephant, the magistrate shall deprive 
him of life. If he steal either of these animals, in time of peace, the ma* 
gistrate shall cut off from him one hand and one foot *." 

* Speech, Mr. Robertson, House of Ck>mmons, May 22, 1823. 



master, thinks fit. The value of a male slave itf 

jC2 .. 14 .. 7, women from 9^. 6d. to 28^.^ cbil-^ 

dren from 8$. 2ifd. to 21^. lOd. each. The valne 

of their annual allowance of food is^ to male 

Slaves^ ^..8.. 7^ — ^females^ Ss. Id. In fact 

the Slaves are very severely treated ; and their 

diminutive stature and squalid appearance^ shew 

evidently a want of nourishment There can be 

no comparison between their condition and 

that of the Slaves in the West India Colonies. 

The degradation of the Sudras or servile cast, 

is inhuman — a Sudra can have no property, and 

he who instructs a servile man in the mode of 

expiating sin, sinks with that very man into the 

hell named Asamvrita. ^ The hired labourers 

are scarcely in a better state, and are subjected 

to the lash at the pleasure of the master, while 

they labour almost night and day for 2d. for the 

twenty-four hours.'' In Canamore and Cheri- 

CAL, the Panicars (or hired men) are frequently 

flogged; and as their masters are not bound to 

provide for them in old age, or during famine, 

they seem to be in a worse condition than the 

Slaves. They work from morning till noon, 

when they are allowed an hour for breakfast ; 

then they work until evening, and all night ihej 

watch the crop.'' There is nothing in the West 

Indies to be compared to this ; and after a per- 
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oMd of th6se undeniable facts, where it it ask* 
ed 16 the foundation for that daring assertiofl 
made by Mr. Cropper and others^ ^ that til* 
inning of the East India trade^ (that is eipuk*^ 
Using the duties on Sugar^) is the trial of a gfMt 
experiment^ that of a free competition of thd 
products of the East by freb m£n^ and thoii6 <tf 
tiie West by Slaves ;^ or where the room fo* 
that calumnious fabrication and criminal eharg[« 
made by Mr. Clarkson in these words ; ^ The 
East Indian market is open to ns^ and we pte^ 
fer Sugar that is not stained wrrn bloOd*;" and 
where it is asked is the room for that presuib|^ 
toouA and false statement put forward^ thftt 
there are no Slaves in India — ^when it is tiot<^«^ 
^us to the worlds as Mr. Mills justly observes> 
that ^ the lower classes in India are slavbs r0 
SLAVES I" The bare ipsi dixit of Mr. ClaKK** 
son and his coadjutors^ the wanton murderers 
<^ truths cannot invalidate notorious factl> Mt 
Uot out from the pages of history^ the .records 
of ages. The history of India^ and the state of 
Hne population of India for the last two Gefitti-« 
net at least, can be read and can be known witfeK 
out having recourse to fable and misrepres^ta^ 
tion ; and if the system by which Oreat Britaiii 
kas io long been^ and yet is^ supplied with Sq« 

* Ckurkaon's '' 1%ougkii^" page M. 
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gitr ^ stainB it with blood/ then it is evident Hmt 
for every such spot or stain that is fixed on West 
India Sugar^ there must be ten^ and these ten* 
fbU deeper stains on the Sugar^ Rice^ and Indigo^ 
produced in the East Indies^ whether produced 
hj the labour of freemen or Slaves. Such ap^ 
peab to passion, shew a complete want of argu, 
mwt, and recoil upon the heads of those who 
fUeke them. To the reflecting mind they are 
empty sounds which convey no more truA m 
meaning than the ridiculous threat held out by 
Mr. Glarkson in the name of the people of Great 
Britain^ against the West India Colonies, that 
if they revise to do what Mr. Glarkson requires^ 
ihe people of Great Britain and himsel^^ wv 
WILL NOT BUY SUGAR AT ALL *.^ Of this there is 
BO danger. Only let Mr. Cropper or Mr. W. 
flmUh import it, and it will be generally re* 
€MMBended, readily bought, and eagerly swaK 
lowed without much inquiry or compunction^ 
wiMre or how produced — ^ vn^ ^ asking no 
ii|Qe8tion3 for conscience sake." 

It is considered unnecessary to addii^e fuv^ 
4ker withcmties «pon these heads. It has I con^ 
cieive been satisfactorily shewn, that there are 
£ttavea in India; that the system of Slavery 
Hmrd established is the most grovelling that can 

• Clarkson't " Thtmgktw;* pa^e §6. 
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possibly be, and sucb as is directly contrary, :tD 
laws enacted under the immediate sanction of 
Heaven; and further it has been shewn^ thai the 
freemen in India are in a much more defrraded^ 
and helpless, and miserable condition in point 
of food, clothing, lodging, knowledge, labour, 
and religious instruction, than any Slave in the 
West India Colonies. It has also been shewn, 
that India does not produce Sugar to supply 
even the markets of the East, nay of her own, 
instead of supplying also the market of this 
conntr}' and of civilized Europe. It has been 
shewn that in price.it is greatly superior, and 
in quality it is greatly inferior to the Sugar 
produced in every Foreign Colony ; and the very 
feet that this is the case, is a conclusive proof 
that . the population of India are greatly behind 
the population of other countries in civilization 
and knowledge ; otherwise, with the same cli- 
mate, and, as they say, the better soil and ex- 
ceeding cheap labour, which they possess, they 
would as easily beat other countries (in point 
of quality and price,) as the manufacturers of 
Great Britain by their superior knowledge and 
intelligence, surpass all the manufacturers of the 
world in their own markets, with manofectoreft 
produced from their own raw materials, . manu- 
factured by British capital and ingenuity, and 
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exported by^ British enterprize and persever- 
fuoce. 

So strong is the current of the free trade and 
free labour mania^ that it threatens to sweep 
every thing before it, disregarding facts^ and 
reckless of the results. Mr. Clarkson goes so 
iar as to say that the mere equalizing of the 
duty on East India Sugar produced by freemen, 
^ would^ without striking any further blow, oc- 
casion death to the execrable Slave trade in evbhy 
PART of the world; because these foreigners, who 
should continue Slavery, no longer able to com- 
pete in the markets with those who should em- 
ploy freemen, must abandon the Slave trade 
altogether*." Why, what frothy foolery and 
declamation is this? Yet it is echoed by a 
hundred pens and ten thousand tongues, in the 
face of the evidence of their own senses, and of 
every letter, invoice, and importation, which they 
receive from every corner of the earth. 

Let it be allowed for the sake of argument, 
that East India Sugar is produced by freemen 
What then ? Is it not a fact notorious to every 
one, but the most prejudiced or the most ig- 
norant, that the access to the markets of the 
whole world, either direct, or through Great 
Britain, is open to the produce of India^ wd of 

* ClarksoQ'fi ** Thoughit;' pafjrc 56. 



eveiy country in the East^ where it is raised by 
the labour of freemen^ and this not only for the 
article of Sugar, but also for Cotton, Indigo, 
Coffee, &c., &c., and yet the importers of these 
articles are beat out of every market of Asia^ 
Europe, Africa, and America, by all these arti- 
cles of a superior quality, raised in European 
Colonies, and the American States, wholly and 
entirely by the labour of Slaves. The subjects of 
these States meet the British merchant in every 
quarter, and paralyse and destroy all his operar 
tions ; nor could any equalization of duty on oar 
part, or any measure which we can take, prevent 
it. Mr. Clarkson may chuse to shut kis eyes to 
those glaring facts, but he cannot force other 
people to do so, and woe to this country if ever 
her statesmen should shut their eyes to factii 
which he who runs may read, and the clerk who 
was but yesterday put to a mercantile writing 
desk, may see and understand in a mcunent. 
Surely Mr. Cropper must know that the Sugar, 
Coffee, and Indigo of Brazils, Cuba, and Soutii 
America, and the Cotton of the United States, 
overpower the productions of his free Indian 
labourers, not only in the market of Great Bri^ 
tain, but in every other. Mr. Clarkson, Mr. 
Cropper, and the Reviewer, must admit that all 
these productions are raised by the labour of 
Slaves. 
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There is no axiom more obvious and self evi- 
dent than this^ nan\ely^ that in proportion as we 
oppress and distress our West India Colonies, 
we raise in importance, value and resources, the 
Colonies of other maritime and rival powers. 
The experience of many years has made this fact 
very obvious, and the now sought equalization 
of duty on India Sugar, or in other words, the 
abrogation of the principle of protection to 
our own capital and agriculture, (for that is 
the ultimate, the real aim in view) over the 
capital and agriculture of Foreign powers, will 
only tend to perpetuate and spread, as it has 
already tended to perpetuate and spread Sla- 
very and the Slave trade in various countries 
on earth ; and more especially in India, where 
these abundant and deep rooted plants only 
want impulse and prospect of gain, to cover 
all the land with misery more deep, hardships 
more severe, and^ degradation^ more ^inhu- 
man than what at present every where pre- 
Yails.'^ 

Truth is become a rare commodity in the la- 
bours of speculative writers. Every thing must 
be done for stage effect and show : — every thing 
must be done to ^ bite, strike, and cut" — to 
^ make the impression strong ^^ as an Edinburgh 
periodical critic would pronounce it; no matter 

I 
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how great the falsehood and daring the lie. 
^ They, the East India - Company,'' says Mr, 
Clarkson, ^ have been a blessing to the natives 
with whom they have been concerned. They 
dispel the clouds of ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry, and carry with them civilization and 
liberty wherever they go *.'' The climax of hu- 
man impudence cannot exceed this; and Mn 
Clarkson must consider all the population of 
Britain to be as besotted and enslaved as an In- 
dian Pariah, before he can imagine that any one 
would give credit, even for a moment, to what 
he here states. What, let me ask Mr. Clarkson^ 
are " ignorance^ idolatry ^ and superstition/^ if 
these do not prevail in India ; and what are ^ ci- 
vilization and liberty/ if these prevail and are 
taught there. India is governed by commercial 
interests, to which all political power and rights 
are subservient, vested in a body of men 20,000 
miles distant from her, whose mandates in India 
none dare question, none dare dispute ; and who 
govern, and must govern, with an arm as firm, 
and a sceptre as despotic, as was exercised or 
wielded by Napoleon in the arrogance and the 
plenitude of his power. In addition to all their 
other known despotic laws, it was only the other 
day that a regulation and order w as issued, for 
bidding, under the penalty of banishment from 

• Clarkson's " Thoughts^ page 57. 
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Hindost^h^ every person who might publicly at- 
tempt to examine or blame the conduct or pro- 
ceedings of the Company's Government in any 
taanner whatever *. And will Mr. Clarkson tell 
us this is liberty, or that liberty dwells, or can 
dwell, under such despotic dominion. 

With regard to the knowledge which prevails 
in India, where, it is asked of Mr. Clarkson, on 
the face of the earth amongst any portion of the 
human race shall we find ^ idolatry, ignorance and 
Superstition^ darker, stronger, and more op- 
posed to the revealed will of Heaven than theirs? 
How many stocks and stones under the deno- 
mination of Deities with hundreds of arms and 
heads each, do they worship ? — They adore the 
riven and the brute — the Ganges and the cow — 
at their shrines they offer worship and ^ the glory 
and the praise ^ that is due only to Jehovah, they 

* By a positive law dated and published at Calcutta, April 5th, 1823, 
there were prohibited publication of '* Observations or statements touch- 
ing the character, constitution, measures or orders of the Directors, &c 
connected with the Government of India, or the character, constitution , 
measures or orders of th^ Indian Governments — to excite resistance to 
their orders, or to weaken their authority. Discussions having a 

TENDENCY TO CREATE ALARM OR SUSPICION AMONG THE NATIVE f OPULA- 

TION, or of any intended official interference with their religious opinions 
— insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
religious subjects — publications tending to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society, &c. &c." — And on 30th March, Sir F. Mac- 
NAUGHTON in the supreme court declared '* The Government and a free 
press are incompatible, and cannot stand together. The introduction of 
liberty into India would be worse thin the most odious tyranny." 

i2 
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gire ^ to graven images.'^ They make Slavegr 
of each other — the parent of the child * — ^brotheif 
of brother, the sister is sold for the purpose of 
prostitution, they expose th^ir infants and their 
aged to die by the savage beasts of the jungle and 
the waters of the Ganges — they bum their widows 
by express laws, and by permission of British 
magistrates, upon the funeral pUes of their 
husbands; and below the bloody wheels of their 
god Juggernaut^ they crush to death and wade 
through the blood of the victims — to crimes. 
Mr. Clarkson must know, or he knows little that 
he should know, that this is " idolatry^ ignorance 
and superstition," against which the severest ven- 
geance was denounced and inflicted by the arm 
of Omnipotence upon his chosen people. It is be- 
sides perfectly notorious that at this moment the 
most express laws are in operation over all India 
enacted by the East India Company^ protecting^ 
and commanding all their officers to protect the 
natives in the free exercise of these their cus- 
toms and religion^ and even prohibiting Euro- 
peans from interfering or meddling with them to 
point out their error. 

I am not canvassing the conduct of the East 

* The author of a work entitled Fifteen Years residence in India, 
states the class called Paliars to be slaves, and informs us that a man of- 
fered to sell his own son as a slave, which was according to the uiw AOiu 

CUSTOM OK THE COUNTRY. (P. 183.) 
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bdia Company, or saying that in what they do 
they do wrong. I am perfectly aware that India 
if to be governed by Europeans, can only be go- 
verned by the firm arm of oriental despotism, and 
also that whenever the population of India shall 
shake off tjxe fetters of that ^ ignorance, supersti- 
tion and idolatry,^ which has ground them to the 
dust through a long lapse of ages, and rendered 
them the easy prey of every invader, from that 
moment they will shake off Europeaj) chains, and, 
above all, the fetters ipfiposed upon them by the 
JEast India Company, In what I have brought 
forward, my object is merely to state facts, and 
with them to meet the daring, but rash and injudi- 
cious cpmparisons, which ignorance, presump- 
tion and prejudice, attempt to draw against our 
West India Colonies ; and when Mr, Clarkson 
or the Critic can shew me either political tyranny, 
^ ignorance, idolatry and superstition'' in the 
West Indies worse than-r— I will even say equal 
to, or in any degree resembling the system which 
in all these things is established, rooted and sup- 
ported in the East Indies, I may then be induced 
to notice, or dwell longer upon this part pf th^ 
subject. 

Equally remarkable, and of a piece with the 
preceding, but taking a more daring flight, is 
the continued cry, that by tolerating Slavery the 
nation ha3 committed, is committing, a great 
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moral crime in the eyes of heaven, and that all 
our misfortunes arise and proceed from that 
cause. Is not this the doctrine of Mr. Clartson, 
^ Take away," says he, " from the planters the 
USE AND PRACTICE OF SLAVERY, and the hour of 
their prosperity would be begun. Can we doubt 
that PROvroENCE would then bless their endea- 
vours, and that deliverance from their diflSculties 
would be their portion in the end ! ^ At leisure^, 
friend Clarkson. If the planters are guilty, this 
country which supported and encouraged them 
in their present pursuits is not innocent. If they 
commit a moral crime by holding Slaves, the 
power which made it legal in them to do so has 
committed one far greater. Above one hun- 
dred and fifty years have passed away since Great 
Britain established her present colonial system. 
Does Mr. Clarkson mean to say that all our na- 
tional reverses within that period have proceeded 
from the commission of the crime of buying and 
holding Slaves ? If so, what will he say to that 
national presumption, which during all that pe- 
riod has so often and so justly offered up to the 
Most High the national gratitude, and thanks, 
and praise, for the great national benefits and 
blessings she had received and enjoyed ; when, 
if we are to believe Mr. Clarkson^s authority, the 
nation was systematically opposing his word 
and violating his law ? 



CHAPTER V. 

Pamphlet of Mr. Clarkson.-^lJnfounded and grievous 
Calumnies, — Their Falsehood exposed, — Statement 
of Clarkson and others, that to hold or to ow^ 
Slaves constitutes a Crime in the Eyes of Heaven. 
— Examined and refuted from both the Old and New 
Testament. — Slaves in our Colonies asserted to have 
been obtained by Violence, " stolen ,** and consequent- 
ly Title to them illegal. — The Trade in which they 
were obtained shewn to have been formerly legal, 
both by the Laws of this Country and of Africa. 
— Origin of Slavery. — Laws and Practice of the 
Jews concerning it. — Prisoners of War sold as 

^ Slaves, — Great Extent and long Standing, of the 
trade in Africa. — Europeans found the Trade — did 
not create it. — Proof s from Report Committee of 
Privy Council, 1789, and from various Authorities, 
to shew the Legality of the Trade. — Its Prevalence 
in Africa. — Who are made Slaves there. — Criminals, 
Debtors, and Prisoners of War. — Cruelty of the 
African Princes. — Kill or sacrifice the Prisoners 
they cannot sell. — Mr. Clarkson's false Statements 
on these Points refuted, ^c. l^c. 

IN No. 77, the Reviewer returns to his sub- 
ject of attacking the West India Colonies, and 
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for this purpose he confines himself almost en- 
tirely to extracts from Mr. Clarkson's ^Thoughts^ 
a publication among the best which the Critic 
seems to have m^t with, as exceeding in direct 
malevolence and reckless declamation, any 
thing that the Reviewer could of hiiuself pro- 
duce. On this account I shall, in noticing this 
publication, and others of a similar nature, pass 
from the Review, and stick to the originals, par- 
ticularly as there are some passages in them 
which are evidently too strong for the Review- 
er's nerves, and too bold and daring for even 
his inventive powers to dwell on. 

Of this publication of Mr. Clarkson it may be 
said, that never before were so many misrepre- 
sentations and deviations from truth collected 
into the bounds of fifty^seven octavo pages, 
These are harsh words, but they are true, as 
the extracts my time and limits permit me to 
notice, will abundantly prove. 

Mr. Clarkson cannot expect that his simple 
affirmation is to supersede all inquiry and all 
authority, and turn the course of events into 
such channels as he may cjiuse. A short example 
of our author's manner, and our author's con- 
sistency and veracity, may at the outset and at 
once, gave the reader a correct idea of the spi^ 
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Tit and the object of the work. In page 48, he says, 
^^ a ISegro, if he worked for himself could do 
do^^ble work. It is surprising to find how little 
a rWest Indian Slave really does, when he 
works for his master. He appears to work, 
vyithout actually working ; he (page 49) does 
for himself in one day more than a third of what 
he dt)es for his master in six — ^he works more 
than three times harder when he works for him- 
self, than when he works for his master.^ Yet 
witli these facts apknowledged, the burden of 
"is work is to shew the cruelty and severity with 
^iich they are worked and treated, which in page 
^^ he sums up thus : — " Slavery indeed has no 
^^^^^.jpassion, and it is one of its characteristics 
^^^>er to think of sparing the sinews of the 
^^^'^^tched creature called a Slave." Surely Mr. 
^larkson did not write his book for those who 
■ *^^^k, or who compare one page with another, or 
^ xvould never have penned the preceding sen- 
^^ tides, and still less the following audaciousy«/.9^- 
^^^od, more bitter and aggravated than any thing 
'^^t ever disgraced the British press, amongst 
*^*^^ numerous glaring abominations that tarnish 
^^icl degrade its character : — *^ Slaves must do, 
^^c| that instantaneously, whatever their master 
^^^ers them to do whether it be right or wrong. 



His will^ and his will alone^ is their law. If 
vaife of a Slave were ordered by her master 
sabmit herself to his lusts, or her husband 
ordered to steal for him^ neither the one nor 
other would dare to disobey his commandi 
The whip^ the shackles^ the dungeon^" a&jm. 
Mr. Steel^ ^ are at all times in his power^ 
whether to gratify his lustj^ or display hiflr 
authority*.'* This may be the condition o£* 
Mr. Clarksotfs and Mr. Cropper's Bondmen, 
(there are Slaves who are not known by the 
name^) but that it is, ever was, or ever can be 
the state of the British West India Slaves, is 
false — it is false, I repeat it, and that it is sa 
Mr. Clarkson does, or might know. 

After this specimen of Mr. Clarkson's hardi- 
hood, and of Mr. Clarkson as an authority, the 
reader will scarcely fi^el surprise at any thing he 
may assert, nor pay respect, or give credit to 
what he may advance on this subject. 

There is an assurance and confidence about 
Mr. Clarkson which astonishes but cannot con- 
vince. ^ There is not," says he, ^ one English 
law, which gives a man a right to deprive of 
liberty any of his fellow creatures f .'^ " The 

* Clarkson's ^ Thoughts," page 9. 
t Ibid, page 12. 
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Hindostati^ every person who might publicly at- 
tempt to examine or blame the conduct or pro- 
ceedings of the Company's Government in any 
toanner whatever *. And will Mr. Clarkson tell 
us this is liberty, or that liberty dwells, or can 
dwell, under such despotic dominion. 

With regard to the knowledge which prevails 
in India, where, it is asked of Mr. Clarkson, on 
the face of the earth amongst any portion of the 
human race shall we find ^ idolatry, ignorance and 
Superstition^ darker, stronger, and more op- 
posed to the revealed will of Heaven than theirs? 
How many stocks and stones under the deno- 
mination of Deities with hundreds of arms and 
heads each, do they worship ? — ^They adore the 
riven and the brute — the Ganges and the cow — 
at their shrines they offer worship and ^ the glory 
and the praise ^ that is due only to Jehovah, they 

* By a positire law dated and published at Calcutta, April 5th, 1823, 
there were prohibited publication of '* Observations or statements touch- 
ing the character, constitution, measures or orders of the Directors, &c 
connected with the Government of India, or the character, constitution, 
measures or orders of th^ Indian Governments — to excite resistance to 
their orders, or to weaken their authority. Discussions having a 

TENDENCY TO CREATE ALARM OR SUSPICION AMONG THE NATIVE POPULA- 
TION, or of any intended official interference with their religious opinions 
— insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
rell^ous subjects — publications tending to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society, &c. &c/' — And on 30th March, Sir P. Mac- 
NAUGUTON in the supreme court declared " The Government 'and a free 
press are incompatible, and cannot stand together. The introduction of 
Ubcrty into India would be worse thnn the most odious tyranny," 

i2 
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Mr. Glarkson in this instance. He has not and 
cannot shew that West India Slavery is worse, or 
different from that maintained under the Goapel 
dispensation. In page 8^ he informs us that it is 
by Roman, not English law, that we hold Slaves. 
There are many of our laws derived from and 
founded upon the Roman law ; and it would not 
be difiicult to shew Mr. Clarkson that those Ra- 
man laws, constituting Slaves legal property, 
formed the guides of courts of justice for genera-r 
tions under the Gospel dispensation^ 

But as this is an important point, and as if it 
can be made out that the master has no legal title 
to his Slave under the Gospel dispensation, com-^ 
pensation is not due, and ought not to be ex-^ 
pected, far less demanded ; (which' is the great 
point Mr. Clarkson and others of his coadjutor* 
are driving at, though they dare not openly say 
so>) it is necessary to dwell more particularly 
upon it. This doctrine of Mr. Clarkson^s struck 
even the unrighteousness of the Reviewer dumb, 
for he has not dared to notice it. As the New 
Testament and the Old are inseparably connec-« 
ted, it is proper that Mr. Clarkson should consult 
both, in order to see that a master may hold 
Slaves, or be entitled to hold them, and be a 
faithful and sincere worshipper and servant of 
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bis God } two points which Mr. Clarkson ancj 
those who think with him deny, and consider to 
be impossible.* 

If, as Mr. Clarkson says, to hold Slaves 
is contrary to the Gospel dispensation — if, in 
the words of the Scribe of the London Abo- 
lition Society, it is " inhuman, criminal, at nraECT 
variance with the will of the Supreme Author 
OP THE Universe," then, the translators of our 
Bibles must have imposed upon the world all those 
passages where it is recorded, that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, possessed and heldBond men- 
Slaves. But more especially they must have falsi- 
fied the following : — Lev. c. 25, v. 24. ^ Both thy 
Bond men and thy Bond maids which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen round about you, 
of them shall ye buy Bond men and Bond maids.'' 
Verse 45. ^ Moreover of the Children of stran- 
gers that do sojourn among you, of them shall 

* The case of the Roman Centurion (Matthew^ c. 8, v. 5—13,) is a 
lieautiful illustration of this truth. When he solicited the Divine inter- 
ference of the Saviour of the world to cure his Servant^^nis Slave ; the 
Redeemer did not meet him by questioning his right to his '' Servant^** 
Bor with upbraiding accusation because he was the master of a Slave. 
Ob the contrary he readily performed the cure solicited of him with suck 
faith, and such humility, and not only so, but, addressing the surrounding 
mvltitnde, he added the highest and strongest testimony to the Centurion's 
character, in these words, ^' Verily^ I say unto you, I have not found So 
great faith, no, not in Israel" Mr. Clarkson, and others of our inve- 
terate Colonial enemies, would do well to read and ta remember this pas- 
sage of the sacred writings.- 
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ye buy, and of their families which are with yoil^ 
which they beget in your land, and they shall be 
your possession, and ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, to in- 
nerit them for a possession, and they shall be 

YOUR BOND MEN FOR EVER." 

These texts require no comment, and till Mr, 
Clarkson and his presumptuous coadjutor can 
proVe that such passages are not in the Bible> 
that Moses, the great Jewish law giver, did not 
act by and under the authority of the Almighty, 
and that f ^ moral ^ guilt is in sight of God, 
diffelrent now from what it was then, he must con*- 
fess and admit, that personal Slavery is not 
" at direct variance with the will of the Supreme 
Author of. the Universe ;" and, consequently, 
that neither individually nor nationally, does the 
possession of Slaves, constitute in his sight, 
moral guilt. 

Nor does the case, as it might be allowed to 
do, rest here. Every one, in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with history, knows that when 
Christianity was first introduced into the world, 
half the human race, but more especially in 
the Roman Empire, then comprehending what 
was accounted the civilized world, were Slaves, 
and in a state of bondage more severe than that 
at present existing in any British Colony. This 
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state of personal Slavery continued for many 
centuries amongst all the nations that embraced 
Christianity, in Asia, Africa, and Europe. It 
yet continues to exist amongst some of them^ 
and was but lately, as in Poland, exercised by 
the master ^ without responsibility,'' the nobles 
possessing the power to put their Slaves to 
death without being called to account for it, by 
any law or power in the state, till Catherine 
the II. broke to pieces that power on the part of 
Poland, annexed to Russia ; and only since 1815, 
it has been taken away in the parts annexed to 
Austria and Prussia. Slavery at this moment 
exists to a great extent in the United States of 
America — to a great extent in our Indian Em- 
pire, is universal in Africa, and prevails in 
almost every country and comer of Asia. In 
all these countries and through every age, a 
Slave was always accounted and held as legal 
property ; and really it is something strange, if 
the myriads of mankind that have lived through 
the roll of 3,000 years, under every creed and 
under every form of Government, should have 
been continuing to hold what no law en- 
titled them to hold, till Mr. Clarkson came to 
open their eyes to truth and justice. In no part 
of the New Testament is the master's right to 
his Slave, either questioned or disputed. On 
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the contrary, the most solemn and reitei^ted 
admonitions, nay injunctions are given to obedi- 
ence and fidelity, as is particularly exemplified 
in the case of Philemon. Indeed, throughout 
all his works, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
presses the point upon every Christian, and 
points out in an impressive manner the duties 
both of master and servant, or as the latter word 
used in the original Greek means. Bondman 
or Slave. In this manner all the Apostles acted 
and taught — in this manner all the early teachers 
of Christianity acted and taught, and so through 
the ages succeeding, their successors have act- 
ed and taught. They have ever looked upon 
Slavery as a civil and political question, and 
amenable to, and removable solely by laws, the 
result of circumstances, not religious, but civil* 
There is a daring temerity about men likef 
Mr. Clarkson, in their appeals to the Gospel, 
which is most dangerous and reprehensible. It 
is perfectly evident that he inculcates and ad- 
vocates principles diflerent from those taught by 
the Apostle Paul, that Apostle who of his doe-, 
trine says most emphatically, 'f Do I seek to 
please men, I should not be the servant of God-^ 
(Gals. c. i. V. 10.) The words of the latter, 
particularly in his Epistle to Timothy, are^ sa 
strong upop this subject, that they merit' our 
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most serious attention. Let our Colonial a^ta- 
tors and enemies read them^ if they can^ without 
trembUng at their own rashness and boldness^ 
aod their own want of that faith and that spirit^ 
^e deficiency of which they so mercilessly im- 
pute as a reproach to their neighbours. 

Epkes. c. Ti. T. 5, 6, 8 and 9.^*' Serrants be obedient to them that are 
jomr Batten according to tlie fleihy with fear and tremUiag, in sioif^ 
neis of heart as unto Chriit. Not with eye servers as men pleasers ; 
bat as the senrants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 
Knowing, that whatsoerer good thing any man doeth, the same shall ke 
aeceire of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye masters do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatenings : knowing that your 
OMVter also is in heaven ; ^wither is there any respect of persons with 
him." 

\st. Corin. c. vii. v. 21 , 22. — ^* Art thou called, being a servant ? care not 
for it ; but if thou mayest be made free use it rather. For he that is 
called in the Lord being a servant, is the Lord's free man, likewise also 
he that is called being free, is Christ's servant." 

If/. Thnothf, V. 1 — 6. — ** Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
••oat their own masters worthy of all honour ; that the name oi Ood 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing mas- 
ters, let them not despise them, because they are brethren ; but rather 
do them service, because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the 
beaefits. Those things teach and exhort. If an^f 'man teach olherwi§e, 
and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our LordJesM 
Christy and to the doctrine which is according to godliness. He is 
^TMNf, knowing nothing, but doting about questions , and trijtes of werds^ 
vfhereef Cometh emy, strife ^ railings, evil swrmisings, perverse disputings 
^fmen of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is 
gotKness : from such withdraw thyself** 

Cobs. c. iU. V. 22, and c. iv. v. 1. — *' Servants obey in all things yoUr 
masters according to the flesh, not with eye service, as men pleasers; 
Imt in sini^eness of heart, fearing God. — Masters give unto your servants 
dist which is just and equal ; knowing that ye also have a master in 
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S^thu, f. u. r. 9, \Q, and c iii. v. 1, 2.-'' £xhort lervantB to be obtil- 
•at iinlo their own masters, and to please tbeoi well in all things; nol 
answering again j not purloining but shewing all good fidelity ; that iiktf 
SBsy adorn tiie doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. These 1Mq0 
speak and exhort and rebuke with all authority. Let no man d^^fSf 
thee. Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to 
obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work. To speak evil of BiO 
man, to be no brawlers, but gentle,shewing all meekness unto all men." 

With all these facts before us, the doctrine of 
Mr. Clarkson cannot be assented to ; but if he 
or his colleagues, can shew in any part of the 
writings of the Apostles, one passage that states 
Slavery, or the possession of Slaves to be ^ at 
direct variance with the will of the Suprebib 
Author of the Universe'' — the Author of Curis^ 
TiANiTir, and constituting in his sight " moral 
guilt;" I, for one, shall cheerfully acknowledge 
my error, and lend my aid ^ come what come 
mayy^ to wipe out the stain, and that without 
a moment's delay, from every country within the 
bounds of the British Empire. No equivocatioqi 
— no quibbles or delays, like those of Mr, W. 
Smith or Mr. Clarkson, about gradual emanci- 
pation, or the sophistry that ^immediate eman- 
cipation might be an injury, and not a blessiog;, 
to the Slaves thenwielyes,^' or that " a period of 
preparation^ whic}) unhappily included delajr^ 
to the Slaves themselves'' was necessary — no 
quibbling of this kind, I say, about preparation 
or delay — ^we ought not to keep them an howry 



if doing so is ^ at variance with the will of tike 
Sapreme Author of the Umveme/ and ^ contraiy 
to fheGrospel dispensation^; bat then^ to satisfy 
OS of that being the case^ we must see produced 
the word of the Author of the Universe, and the 
•command of the Gospel, and not the ipse dixit 
and assertion of Mr. Smith, Mr. Buxton, or Mr. 
Clarkson, or in fact, of any other person who 
take their views of the subject. 

Oh ! but the Slaves in our West India Co- 
lonies are a different kind of Slaves, and stand 
in a different situation to any Slaves that 
ever were, or are in the world, say our Colonial 
opponents. ^ As to those in our Colonies, who 
are Africans,'' says Mr. Clarkson, ^ I never 
lieard of any title to them but by the right of 
purchase. But it may be asked, where did the 
purchasers get them ? It will be answered, they 
. got them from the sellers. And where did the 
sellers, that is, the original sellers, get them? 
They got them by fraud and violence. So say s 
tAe evidence before the House of Commons^,** 
^ The Slaves in our Colonies,'' says the Cham- 
ff ion of the African Institution, ^ were obtained 
not by lawful means, or under any colourable 
pretext, but by the most undisguised rapine. 
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and the most atrocious fraud*.*' Mr Buxtc^a 
rt-achoes the same cuckoo song^ which is^ ^^ 
every part, contrary to truth. When MTiT* 
Clarkson states^ that the evidence before H^ 
House of Commons says, the African Slaves h 
our Colonies were obtained by open, crinuQsl 
force and violence ; he has stated what that levi* 
dence will not bear him out in stating, and what 
every one^ acquainted with African affairs, 
knows to be contrary to the fact. 

Before, however, entering more particularly 
into this part of the subject, it is necessary 
to notice Mr. Clarkson's preparatory reasoning, 
who cannot meet any subject fairly, but en- 
deavours, by fallacious declamation, and cams 
got up for the purpose, to withdraw the judg- 
ment from the fact. 

'* Suppose an English gentleman/' says Mr. Clarkson^ '' to be seuMd 
by rnfllans on the Banks of the Thames, (and why not a gentleman^ wfatn 
African Princes have been so served ?) and hurried away to a lancl (y^ 
Algiers is such a land for instance) where white persons are hold as 
Slaves. Now, this gentleman has not been used to severe labour; 
(neither has the African in his own country) and being, therefore^ unaUe 
though he does his best, to please his master, he is roused to ftirthor <K« 
artion by the whip;" and a great deal more about bad and scanly fboi, 
ill treatment and cruelty to his wife and daughters, (though the geqitib- 
man bad been carried away alone) which Mr. Clarkson declares to be, as 
h is, most atrocious and ui^ust, and similar to the way in which the 
Slaves are procured for the West Indies. 

Now, Mr. Clarkson must really take the iiir 

* Address by Abolition Societ}% 
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tellecte of mankind to be lower than those of 
Hottentots^ if he cannot perceive that they idll 
see the two cases to be widely and totally dii^ 
ferent. The gentleman carried away from the 
Banks of the Thames to Algiers, would be car* 
ried away into a state of Slavery, contrary to the 
laws of that country from whence he was car- 
ried away. If done by the State of Algiers, or ne- 
ther by an Algerine, without a public declaration 
of war, it would become an act of piracy, for 
vrhich we could demand satisfaction; if done by 
the Alger ines after a declaration of war, then they 
made the man a Slave in conformity to the 
laws of war, and the African laws of war^ and 
the laws of war of all nations of antiquity, which 
those barbarous states yet adhere to, and either 
be or his nation must submit to pay his ransom 
QT conquer and subdue the Algerines, so as to 
compel them to bring their rules of war to the 
rules adopted by christian nations. Hitherto 
tiie latter nations have, in general, adopted the 
previous alternative, till Lord Exmouth directed 
the British thunder to batter to pieces the bar- 
barous claim. But Mr. Clarkson must allow 
jthat the case would be very different, if the Al- 
gerines in conformitf to their own laws^ and at 
peace with this country, came to it, and on the 
banks of the Thames, purchased, under the es- 
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tablisbed laws of this country — under the au- 
thority of the Prince who either sacrificed his sub- 
jects by thousands to the manes of his ancestors^ 
or sold them as Slaves ; the supposed gentlemen^ 
or any other gentleman. This is the true bearing 
of the case as it regards Africa and the Slaveis 
brought from thence to our West India Colo- 
nies. ^ He who stealeth a man and selleth him^ 
or, if he be found in his hand^ he (because f 
presume, the man was the property of another,) 
shall surely be put to death *,'' says the hiohsst 
AUTHORITY, that Same authority which stated that 
the children of strangers might be bought and 
held as Slaves. Mr. Clarkson indeed endea- 
vours at other times, to shew that all our Slaves 
were brought from Africa by fraud and violence; 
and at the time of the first agitation of the abo- 
lition question in 1792, he and others, brought 
forward narratives and affidavits from revenge^ 
ful seamen to establish the fact, but he cannot 
have forgotten, as the records of the Court of 
King's Bench will establish that those affidavits 
were the productions of gross and wilful perjury, 
tried, convicted, and punished as such.-J- 

* Exodus y c. xxi. v. 16. 

^y Act, Xxeo» II. cap. 31, sect. 20, a penalty of £ 100 was inciurred bj 
any one convicted '^ of carrying away the natiret of Africa by fneoiL^ 
force, or indirect practices." 

t Src trial and conviction of Thomas Dowling for wilftil and comi^ 
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In looking back into the origin of personal 
.^Slavery among the nations of antiquity^ we per 
ceive that it arose from the rights of war and 
conquest. The victor universally held it as his 
right to adopt the alternative of putting to death 
or enslaving the vanquished. This right was act- 
ed upon by the Jews, as we learn from the fate 
of Agag, hewn to pieces by command of Samuel, 
then the head of the people of Israel ; and by 
the fate of the Midianites, and also by the fate 
of the Ammonites, who were cut off by the orders 
of King David, amidst the most terrific severi- 
ties ; and we learn the exercise of the altema* 
live of the right, by the^^ fate of the conquered 
Jebusites, who were reduced ^ to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water," that is to a servile 
state, by Joshua and the other leaders of the Is- 
raelites.* 

pojiury, Court of King's Bench, Feb. 26th, 1793, before Lord Kenyon, in 
ihe case of Capt Kimber, who was accused, tried, and acquitted, of the 
charges brought against him. 

*The practice and laws of the Jews on this head as these are related 
ia &e old Testament, are so striking and remarkable, that they deserve 
our attention ; and as we consider these we shall perceive that the rights 
€if Slayery, as established in our Colonies, are, in some important points, 
^milar to those which were established and recognized amongst tha 
Jews. 

' So severe were their war laws, (Deut. c. zx. ▼. 14~c. xxi. v. 10, 11) 
that duly the women and the children were saved. The rest were put iSb 
death ; and, in the war against the Midianites, even the male children, and 
iht wonen who had known man, were put to death. Numb, c.zzzi. v. 14, 
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Amongst heathen nations^ and amongst the 
more polished, such as Greece^ Persia, and 
Rome, the consequences of conquest was always 

18, 35. That the Slaves taken in war wen aold to the highest bidder^ ii 
extremely probable ; for, in the Midianitish war, the 12,000 men who 
had made the eampugn received 15,968 virgins; and the rest of tke 
Israelites, almost six hundred thousand, 15,680 ; Eleazar the high priest 
32 ; and the adult Levites, who amounted to more than eight thousaiid, 
320. To divide the spoil, therefore, there must have been an auction or 
valuation. One class of Slaves {Gen, c. xviL v. 13) were, bom in the bonsty 
distinguished from those " bought with silver.*' It appears also, that 
parents, not fathers only, but in certain cases mother's likewise, had it 
in their power to sell their children. The debtor, and not merely te 
person of the debtor, but his wife and children were subjected to be 
seized and sold as Slaves to pay the creditor. (Exod, c. xxii. v. 2. Nahmn. 
c. F. V. 4, 5 ; 2 Kings, c. xiv. v. 1. Jtaiah, c. 1. v. 1.) and sometime^tiie 
debtor consigned his wife and children to Slavery for his debts, that he 
himself might go free. 

Slaves were acquired by the issue of the marriage of Slaves, or Tather 
of that sort of cohabitationbetween them which the Latins termed Cath- 
tubemia ; for, in the Roman law, that, and not co^jugia, was the term 
applied to the marriages of Slaves ; and amongst the Hebrews, HI 
we find a remarkable distinction made between their marriages and 
of free citizens. 

If a free-born Hebrew, who sold himself for a Slave, had previondy 
had a wife, this was in all respects a perfect marriage ; and, after his sis 
years of servitude were expired, her freedom was restored along with her 
hosband's, (Exod. c. ii, v. 3.) But if, during the continuance of his ser- 
vitude, his master gave him a female Slave as a companion, this was only a 
contubemium, and differed from a marriage in this essential circumstance^ 
that she still continued in Slavery after he had recovered his freedom in the 
seventh year, and consequently after the connection had ceased. {Eand.c» 
xxi, V. 4. The children produced from such a amtubemium were also 
Slaves ; and, a fortiori, it is obvious that the children of other serrants 
of foreign descent wers born to Slavery. Such Slaves by birth weve 
said to be bom in the house, {Gen, c. xiv. c. xvii. v. 23,) and termed sans 
^the house, (Gen, c. xv. v. 3;) or sons of the handmaid, (Exod, c. zxiU. 
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personal Slavery. The practices yet continued 
amongst varioas Eastern nations^ and after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire^ the nations 
which over-ran it^ and from whom the nations of 

T. 12; Psalms y Ixxxvi. v. 16, and cxvi. v. 16.) Abraham had 318 of 
them, and whom he treated with such confidence as to put arms in their 
hands. 

ThaEt a man could sell himself as a Slave is evident from the paangw 
joBt quoted ; for it is expressly stated, that if the free-bom Hebrew ser- 
vant, upon the expiring of the term of his servitude should say that he 
]0ved his wife and wished to remain, '' his master shall bring him to the 
judge," and, in his presence, to the door-post, *' bore his ear through 
with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever." {Exod, c. xxi. v. 5, 6.) 

From these passages, also, it is evident that the children bom by a 
fcBiale Slave, were Slaves, though the father was free. 

That the Jewish law decidedly recognised Slaves as property, is evi- 
dent from various passages. — Exod. c. xxi. v. 32. Moses fixes the value 
of a male or female Slave, who might be gored to death by an ox, anA 
which the owner of the latter had to pay, at 30 shekels y about 36#. of our 
money. And, in determining the value of the release of Slaves of the 
sanctuary, Moses values the child less than one month old at nothing— 
ftom a month old to the fifth year, the value of a boy was five, and of a 
girl three shekels: from the 5th to the 20th year, a boy was worth 20 
and a girl 10 shekels; from the age of 20 to 60, males were valued at 50 
and flemales at 30 shekels \ and above 60, a male at 15 and a female at 
!• shekels. Upon consideration it will be found that these valuatioMi 
are formed upon the nicest calculations of mortality, and in reference 
to ^ usefulness of a Slave at the respective periods of life. 

SlaTes might also hold Slaves, as in our Colonies. In 2 Smmtel, c, is. 
V. 10. we find that Ziba, who was a Slave, had 20 Slaves. 

The Jews reduced the conquered nations whom they spared, to a state 
of Slavery. Thus the Gibeonltes were made ** hewers of wood mnddrmwsfs 
of watery" {Joshua, c. ix. v. 27) — they were termed Nethinims (presented 
ms gifts), and in (1 Kings, c. ix. v. 20,) we are told : *' And all the people 
Aat were left of the Amonites, Hittites, Perezites, Hivites,and Jebusites, 
which were not of the children of Israel, their children that were left after 
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iii6dem Europe sprang, coutinued the practice 
tin the middle of the thirteenth century^ wheo 
by the consent of Europe it was established, fui 
the law of nations, that prisoners of war should 
cease to be reduced to a state of personal Slavery. 
Other causes however, continued to produce Sla* 
very, such as various crimes, which were pu- 
nished by that degradation^ which extended to 
the person and to his posterity. 

Such were the causes, and such the origin^ of 
personal Slavery amongst the nations of anti* 
quity, and that similar causes yet continue to 
produce it amongst the much ruder and more 
barbarous natives of Africa; every one at all 
acquainted with Africa, or the authors and tra- 
vellers who have written concerning that country^ 
must know to be the fact, and consequently that 
the statements put forward by Mr. Glarkson 
and others, are totally at variance with truth. 
Slavery and a Slave trade existed in Africa 
from time immemorial — for many centuries be- 
fore Europeans visited the western coasts. It is 
the general law and practice in every African 
state^ north of the Hottentot country. It is car- 
ried on as a right by all the governments in it. 



them in the Umd^ whom the children of Israel also were not able utUrfy 
to destroy; upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of htmd lemlctiiMlii 
Ibis day." 



upon precisely the same grounds as by both the 
barbarous and civilized nations of antiquitj> 
namely, the right of conquest over prisoner! 
tsdken in war, and that of inflicting punishment 
for crimes. Some partial and piratical excep- 
tions to this system are no doubt to be found, 
but these do not invalidate, the general rule ; 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the 
quarrels among the African Princes and States 
originate in other causes, (as quarrels originate 
among other Princes and States,) than the mere 
desire of procuring Slaves, as is constantly as- 
serted by the abolitionists, and generally believed 
by ihose of the public who neither enquire nor 
think. 

1 might occupy a very large space with au- 
thorities, to prove that the Slaves in our West 
India Colonies were not procured by ^ fitiud 
and violence^ — ^ stolen^ — ^that is in violation 
of our laws, and the laws of the different African 
States, but the annexed condensed summary is 
conceived sufficient for the purpose of refuting 
the daring assertions and unfounded charges of 
Hr« Olarkson and his thoughtless coadjutors^. 

• SLAVE TRADE. 

Evidence Committee Privy Council. 

Part Pinly evidence Mr, Peplett.^¥jngs, " break a vtUage," that k 
•{dze the inhabitants when these are refractory and refuse to pay trilmte 
andif not ransomed, sell such as they seize for Slaves, but never without 
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Were the assertions of these gentlemen true, 
they would load the character of their country 
with crimes so deep, and dreadful, and aggra- 

aach a cause. Mr, Thomas Eldrid, — Negroes regularly tried and con- 
demoedy for crimes such as adultery, are then sold for Slaves. Rev. Mr* 
Newton, — Convicts for theft, by law lose their liberty ; traded to Africa ; 
seteral voyages. Mr. Norrit. — Gold Coast Negroes sold into Slavery, for 
crimes of witchcraft, &c. Intercourse with Europeans rendered ttati?«a 
more civilized. Mr, Mills, — Inland from Gold Coast, inhabitants offer 
human sacrifices. Mr, Weates states same thing. Either Slaves of 
the person dying sacrificed, or some purchased for that object Mr, 
Norris, — ^Dahomey; human sacrifices very frequent; has seen at the galea 
of the Icing's palace, two piles of heads like shot in an arsenal ; the pas- 
sages to it are strewed with the heads of those newly put to death ; and Uw 
roof of the palace decorated with a prodigious number ; niimber sacrificed 
exceeds 1000 annually. All children belong to the king, &c. When de- 
linquents and captives taken in war, cannot supply sacrifices, any peraon 
taken may be pitched upon. Captives taken in war, sold as Slaves or 
put to death in Dahomey. In kingdom of Eyeo the same. Anniversary 
funeral of the father or mother of the King of Dahomey, about ,60 men 
or women sacrificed. Mr, Dalzell states the same things. Mr, Ptnm/tf, 
was present at the sacrifice of a young Slave to the manes of the king in 
the Delta of Benin. 

The people practice gross idolatry. Worship idols, lizards, snakes, Ac. 

Contrary to the fundamental law of the country, that a purchned 
Slave should obtain his freedom. Capt,Hal€, — Does not believe any wara 
are made on the sea-coast for the purpose of making Slaves. In the year 
1768, there was a very violent war, and the Slaves made in it were all 
either sold or massacred, none remained in the country. Mr, Bames.^^ 
Crimes not imputed to procure Slaves. According to the established 
laws justice is strictly admimstered in Africa. Knows no country where 
it la more sta^ctlj so. He mvtr hoard of any who had been kidaapyod 
by black traders. African wars not destructive. Do not much diminish 
Che numbers of the people. Never heard that wars were made for the par- 
poie of procnring ^ayes, nor does he believe that such w)u*s are practicable. 
Wars in Africa spring from the same causes as those carried on in£urope» 
there are also internal wars between chiefs and their great men. Slaves 
not purchased below 14 years of age. Made Slaves at that age on charge 
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vated^ thut all her boasts of religion^ and 

•ion of religious knowledge^ would not make 

atonement for them^ nor all the laurels she has 

of witchcraft, the punifthment for which involves the whole family. Mr, 
W»dtiran, — ^Princes of the country chiefly Slave dealers and sellers. AH 
trade is carried on by, and through their permission. At Senegal and Gone, 
Slaves, principally sold, are women and children. Some expressed no 
concern about the loss of their liberty, but the greater number do, par- 
ticiilarly the women. Mr. Dalrympler^Erery person who commits any 
sort of crime, is sold for a Slave. Crimes that were formeriy punished 
in another way, are now punished in this. The Africans rarely punish 
with death. Domestic Slavery is common in the country. Some of these 
are born Slaves, and some become Slaves to the king. Mr, PopUtt. — A 
fourth part of the Slaves are delinquents. Two-fourths more are Slaves 
bom and bred in the country ; the other fourth part, he believes, are pri- 
soners of war. Slaves made to believe, by African priests, that white people 
kill and eat them. By this falsehood, they keep those in Africa in 
better subjection. Mr. Gandy, — Never heard of wars, or ravages in the 
country for the purpose of procuring Slaves; they came from a great 
distance in the interior. Slaves delinquents, sold for various crimes and 
debt. Never knew that any were kidnapped; it would be impossible 
for Europeans to kidnap them. Great number of Slaves bom in these 
countries. Slaves come from very distant countries. Amongst these few 
women, and fewer children. System of Slavery prevails universally in the 
interior of Africa. Capt. Hale. — Slaves, from interior appeared happy at 
' being bought, and when once on board, expressed great reluctaaee on being 
pvt ashore again. Mr. Penny, — ^Wars carried on by stratagem. Fear, 
ambition^ interest, and resentment, cause these wars, and not b^un merely 
to procure Slaves. The same causes occasioned wars in Africa before 
Europeans had any communication with that part of Africa. Three fourfts 
of tiie inhabitants are Slaves in the country. Domestic Slaves never sold 
but for crimes. The crimes which reduce a man to Slavery, are murder, 
adnltery^ witchcraft, theft, and sometimes debt. Mr, Matthews. — ^Wars in 
AlHca would be equally numerous, if Europeans had never visited them ; 
people very vindictive. Two kind of Slaves ; house Slaves, and plantation 
SUves. The former considered as part of the family, and aro educated * ; the 

* U 19 curious to find the same distinction amongst the Jews. Seepage 13$. 
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gained for centuries, cover them from the eyes ot 
an indignant world — an offended Deity. If any 
thing more than another could create surprise in 

latter live in towns seimrate from their mftsten ; and whatever they hare is 
considered the master's property. Practice formerly to put prisoners of 
war to death, hut now sell them to European sin preference. Rev, Mr. 
MItwtoH, — Slaves purchased, two thirds males. Mr, Fakonbridge, — ^Wo- 
flwn often entice men to commit adultery in order to accuse them after- 
wards, and g^t them condemned to Slavery. Mr, Norris helieves that 
crimes are very seldom falsely imputed to them, in order to bring about 
their condemnation, and Sale. At that time, 1788, export Slaves from 
Africa supposed to be 74,000— of which British took 38,000. Mr, Dt- 
vaynes, — Wars in Africa caused by similar causes as wars in Europe ; a 
war between Dahomey and Eyeo when he was there, and which coat 
60,000 lives, originated from a dispute about tribute. Slaves are brought 
irom a very great distance in the interior, 800 or 900 miles. Mr. MiU$. 
— Many Slaves sacrificed at their '' Customs;*' the chiefs send each one or 
two, according to their wealth, to be sacrificed at the king's pleasure. 
** Nine out of ten, rejoice at falling into our hands. . They know they aro 
.pwchaaed for labour, and by their gestures wish to convince the pur- 
dkaser that they are fit for it." Possessors of Slaves in Africa, who holjd 
Mch by succession, cannot sell them but when guilty of a crime, tried 
and convicted. They may, however, sell such as they have purchased. 
i&, IFrae€4b-^laves being generally sold for crimes, are in reality glad 
to get away from Africa. Slaves not purchased by Europeans, are set aaide 
fyt sacrifices. Mr, Da^//.— Slaves do not regret their departure from 
Africa. Delinquents rejoice at it, because they know if they remained^ 
tibat their lives are forfeited. Those who cannot be sold would certidnly 
be put death. Admiral Edwards, — Slaves on the Gold Coast, are made 
so on account of thMr crimes. Adultery one crime. Offended party baa 
ft daim to tl^e offenders, and also all their families. Saw the heads of levem 
of tiie wives, oi a chief of Anamaboe upon a drum, which he bad ordered 

t 

to be cut off for adultery. Mr, Dalzell said, impossible for Europesoa to 
Udaap negroes, and never heard that blacks did so. Everyone who «e|]a 
a Slave, pays a duty to the king of Dahomey, whose oflicces would 40on 
detect any ^ch practice. Mr, W, ./ameff.— Slaves sold 4o Europeani 
oAn prisoners of war. At Bonny has seen large war canoes come doim 
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Mr. Clarkson's proceedings^ it is that^ in the 
free of his own assertions^ he should talk of 
gradual abolition — of moments when that wouM 

with their prisoners, and some heads that had been cut off, were stack 
upon poles as trophies of victory,'* &c. &c. Others state that many are 
pMcured by fraad, and force, by the natives, and their princes. 

CSanse of the difference between the numbers of male and female Slaves 
Vila from being prisoners of war, when in these wars women are takeA 
as wives and men sold into Slavery ; and owing to polygamy, which could 
not exist without Slavery. At that time (1788) males preserved in the 
West Indies, more able for immediate wori^ in new commenced planta- 
tions. The young women kept in Africa by the rich and powerful native 
ehlefi as wives or concubines. The poorest man in Africa keeps one, 
two,or three wives — ^hence women more difficult to be procured than men. 
IVaders for the West Indian market declined purchasing above one-third 
females. 

That the Slaves brought from Africa were really bought, is evident 
Ihnn the same Report, Part 4th, App. No. 1, where the export of British 
goods for the purchase of them (chiefly from Liverpool) was in 1786 
J?888,738..2..10., and in 1787 £668,255 ..14 ..4., whUe the imporli 
fkmn Africa, for the same years, were in each neariy ;^ 117,750. The 
imports into Liverpool from Africa and tlie West Indies were £895,778, 
and exporto £ 823,881 . 

The only way to civilize Africa, and teach the natives, industry, would 
bt to plant European Colonies amongst them. 

' So fMT the Official Report — It is supported and confirmed by varions 
oHmt authorities : 

** We do not consider," says Abbe Proyart, speaking of Congo, " that 
the men whom they sell are enemies taken in war, and who, in many 
ly they might have a right to put to death." *' Thenmnber of fer 
i^ says the African Institution, page 62, ninth Report, *' found on 
iMivd Slave ships, is always much less than that of the males," at once 
Wiriiliiiiiiiig the truth of Proyart's statement, that the Slaves are prison^ 
«n tiktn in war. Witchcraft, the belief in which is general in Africa, 
hi pMiili«d by Slavery. In Enrope,theoifender was burnt alive! ''All 
cMmMlpEvnt'or small in Africa," says the Edinburgh Review, volxvi 
p. 445, '' are punished by Slavery !" Even the Slave foctor^ contimMt 
the same author!^, page 61, is authorized by African law " to teize 
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be practicable^ and for the benefit of the N^^oes 
themaielves^ as if these were considerations which 
impartial justice would or could consider in Ae 

aeil for debt, Im debtor, or the family, or eren the townsmen of the 
debtor, in order so satisfy his demands." Even negroes returned fiom tlie 
coast, says the African Institution, Special Report y page 43,and ransomed at 
Sierra Leone, may, by the African law, be again sold previous to do- 
mestication. In his letter to the Duke of Gloucester, Appendix, page 5, 
Mr. Macaulay says, " in Afnca, as is weU known, there now exist two 
species of servitude, the one arising from captivity in war, the other from 
kidnapping, firom debt, from the commission of certain crimes, real or 
imaginary — criminals are condemned to Slavery." Parents frequently sell 
their own children from the mere desire of getting money ; but more frequent- 
ly from distress and want during famines. " Ned Brown** says the Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xx. p. 64, " was put on board the Brig Amelia, by 
Prince Conzee, his father, as a Slave. It is the custom of the country, for 
a num, when in want of money, &c. if he has three or four children, to 
sell one or more of them, and keep tlie others. His father sold him and 
his sbter together; his sister is now here (Sierra Leone)" Mr. Stewart 
in his account of Jamaica, page 223, says, " I m as eye witness to the 
scene, where a negro, who had been some years in the country, happen- 
ii^ one day to meet an elderly Slave, who had just been purchased from 
a Slave trader recently arrived, he recognieed him as his father, who it 
seems had sold him to the Europeans. Without explanation or preface, 
he addressed to him a siieech in his own country dialect, which he thua 
translated to the by-standers — to you old rogue, dent catch you at imwt' 
no-^Buckra do good — you no care for your picaninne (child), but tbey 
will make you feel work — pinch too." 

Next, we have the testimony of the respected and lamented Mr. Park, 
who informs us, that in Africa, *' three-fourths " of the population ai« 
ia a state of Slavery, and a Slave trade universal, where £u]:t>peans ax« 
not known. Bowditch, Browne, Burkhardt, &c. &c. all tell us tiie aane 
tale, and that of districts where there is no communication with JBiunEH 
peaas, or connection with them. 

That crime and captivity in war is the occasion of Africa* S^wayt 
and tiiat, otherwise, death is the fate of the vanquished or ;flie tis- 
•Biaa], we hate the undeniable and incontrovertible testimony" oC tiiat 
aiirewd, sensible, and excellent man, Goveriior Lndlam, the Gentknuui 
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restitution of what has been unlawfully and un- 
justly obtained. The mere fact of gradtml aboli- 
tion being admitted^ advocated by Mr. Clarkson^ 

employed by the African Institution as their Governor , when the memben . 
held that settlement as a commercial speculation. In his letter to Mr. 
Macaulay, dated April 14, 1807, and by the latter suppressed till 1815, . 
GoTemor Ludlam says : — from the abolition of the Slave trade, '* I must 
observe, that the administration of every African Government must be- 
come extremely severe if not extremely bloody. When so effectuai a 
pumshment as Slavery is done away, which yet, as it sheds no blood, if 
readily executed on petty criminals and in doubtful cases, severe punish- 
ments, and more terrible examples, must be introduced. Every ancient 
institation, the power of every hereditary chief, must now be sustained 
by blood, instead of Slavery. It is true, that through the Slave trade, 
the punishment of many small crimes has been raised into Slavery; but 
it is no less true, that the punishment of some great ones has been sunk 
into it. When it is no longer worth while to catch them by surprise^ 
and hold them as a pledge of Justice, the injured party must make war ; 
and kin his neighbour's people in revenge, since he cannot sell them for 
sa^sfaction." 

Governor Ludlam knew Africa too well to be deceived. His predic- 
tions are daily verified. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES IN AFRICA. 

The evidence taken before the Committee of the Privy Council, which 
went to substantiate the fact that human sacrifices were frequent in Africa, 
and diat Slaves and prisoners of war, when the latter could not be sold, 
-were doomed to that fate, was either ridiculed, disbelieved, or forgotten, 
by those who are inclined to believe every thing but the truth regarding 
Afitica. Subsequent testimony, however, which cannot be clamoured 
down as proceeding from men interested in our West India Colonies, and 
the Slave trade, establish these terrible truths in their most hideous and 
^sgusting realities. Mr. Bowditch, the official agent of the British so- 
Terdgn to the King of Ashantee, has, in that capacity, told us what he 
repeatedly witnessed. The palace of the sovereign and houses of his 
chiefs are decorated with piles of human skulls — their war drums are also 
mdomed with skulls and thigh-bones of victims secretly and pobUdy led 
to immolation amidst the most barbarous cruelties. Such, in a particular 

L 
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overthrows all his mischievous declamatioD^ de- 
clares that he is convinced in his own mind^ that 
the Slaves in our West India Colonies are not 
and have not been unlawfully and unjustly ob- 
tained. 

manner, is witnessed at tbe great " Yam Custom,** and upon the death or 
the anniversary of the death of any of the royal family or persons of 
rank. 

" The decease of a person," says Bowditch, ** is announced by a dis- 
charge of musquetry, proportionate to his rank, or the v^ealth of his fa- 
mily. In an instant you sec a crowd of Slaves burst from the house, and 
run towards the bosh, flattering themselves that the hindmost, or those 
surprised in the house will furnish the human victims for sacrifice if they 
can but secrete tlicmsclves till the Custom, is over. The body is then hand- 
somely dressed in silk and gold, and laid out on the bed, the jrichest 
clothes beside it. One or two Slaves are sacrificed at the dooir of the 
house. I shall describe the Custom for Quatchie Quofie's mother, which 
we witnessed August the 2d. It was by no means a great one, but it 
will give a most correct idea of these splendid, but barbarous ceremonies. 

The king, Quatchie Quofie, and Odumata, each sacrificed a young 
girl, directly after the deceased had breathed her last, that she might not 
want for an attendant until the greater sacrifice was made. Contrita- 
tions of rum, cloth, gold, and powder, were received from friend* to ex- 
pend at the custom. We walked toAssafoo about twelve o'clock; ^j^.yyl- 
tures were hovering round two headless trunks scarcely cold. Sfftral 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing .by 
movements resembling ^^atVm^, lauding and bewailing the deceased in the 
most dismal, yet not discordant strains. The faces, arms, and breasts of 
these women were profusely daubed with red earth, in horrid emulation 
of those who had succeeded in besmearing themselves with the blood of 
the victims. Now and then a victim was hurried by, generally dragged 
or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, and the exulting coun-. 
tenances of those who surrounded him, likening them to as many fiends. 
I observed apathy more frequently than despair or emotion in the looks of 
the victims. " The King, chiefs, and the multitude with horns and fire-arma 
assembled. Quatchie Qfiofie hurried by, plunging from side to side like a 
Bachanal. The victims, with large knives driven through their cheeks 
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The object of the enemies of the Colonies in 
making these assertions and mis-statements can- 
not be mistaken. They calculate that these^ 

eyed him withindiflTerence, he them with a savage joy, bordering on phren- 
zy : insults were aggravated on the one, flattery lavished on the other." 

'' We followed to the market-place. Thirteen victims, surrounded by 
their executioners, whose shaggy black caps and vests gave them the ap- 
pearance of bears rather than men, were pressed together by the crowd 
to the left of the King. The troops of women, before described, paraded 
without the circle vociferating the ' dirge.' Discharges of musquetry, 
bellowing, drinking palm wine, commence the ceremony. ' An old 
hag,' described as the head fetish woman of the family, screamed and 
plunged about in the midst of the Jire of the musquetry, as if in the 
greatest agonies. The principal females of the family, many of them 
very handsome, and of elegant figures, came forward to dance ; dressed 
generally in yellow silk, with a silver knife hung by a chain round their 
necks. The drums announced the sacrifice of the victims. The execu- 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the office, and the indifference with 
which the first poor creature looked on, in the torture he was from the 
knife passed through his cheeks, was remarkable: the nearest execu- 
tioner snatched the sword from the others; the right hand of the victim 
was then lopped off; he was thrown down, and his head was sawn rather 
than cut off; it was cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve 
more were dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, 
and returned to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, were 
made in the bush where the body was burned. It is usual to ' wet the 
grave* with the blood of a freeman of respectability. AU the retainers of 
tiie £Eunily being present, and the heads of all the victims deposited in 
tiie bottom of the grave, several are unsuspectingly called on in a hurry 
to assist in placing the coffin or basket, and, just as it rests on the 
heads or skulls, a slave from behind stuns one of these freemen by a 
violent blow, followed by a deep gash in the back part of the neck, and 
he is rolled in on the top of the body, and the grave instantly filled up. 
A sort of carnival, varied by firing, drinking, singing, and dancing, was 
kept up in Assafoo for several days. But for the approaching war and 
the necessary economy of powder, there would have been eight great 

l2 
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while they pave the way to emancipation with- 
out compensation, will irritate and mislead the 
people of this country so far as to induce them 

CQBtoDis instead of one for this woman ; one weekly, the king himself 
firing the last" 

** On the death of a king, all the custotnt which had been made for the 
anbjects who have 'died during his reign, must be simultaneously repeated 
by the families (the human sacrifices as well as the carousal] to amplify 
that for the monarch, which is also solemnized, independently, but at 
the same time in every excess of extravagance and barbarity. The bro- 
thers, sons, and nephews of the king, affecting temporary insanity, .burst 
forth with their musquets, and fire promiscuously amongst the crowd ; 
even a man of rank, if they meet him, is their victim ; nor is their murder 
of him or any other, on such an occasion, visited or prevented ; the scene 
can scarcely be imagitied. I was assured by several that the custom io€ 
Sai Quamina was repeated weekly for three months, and that two hnn- 
dred and fifty Slaves were sacrificed, and 25 barrels of powder fired 
each time. But the custom for the king's mother, the regent of the 
kingdom during the invasion of the Fantees, is the most remarkable 
and bloody. The king of himself devoted 3000 victims (upwards of 2000 
of whom were Fantee prisoners), and 25 barrels of powder. Dwakin, 
Kokofoo, Beequa, Soota, and Marmpong, furnished 100 victims, and 20 
barrels of powder each, and most of the smaller towns 10 victims, and two 
barrels of powder each,** 

** About a liundrcd persons, chiefly culprits reserved, are generally sa- 
crificed in different quarters of the town at the yam custom. Several 
Slaves were also sacrificed at Bantuma, over the large brass pan, th^ 
blood nungling with the various vegetable and animal matter within 
(fresh and putrified), to complete the charm, and produce invincible 
fetish. All the chiefs kill several Slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole from whence the new yam is taken. Those who cannot aflbrd 
to kill Slaves, take the head of one already sacrificed and place it on th« 
hole •. " 

Such are the African chiefs — such the state of *' our African brethreii'* 

* JBowditch, p. 279, 282, 289. 
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to take the regulation of the internal affairs of 
the Colonies mto their own hands^ and adopt 
the ulterior measures which the opponents of the 
•Colonies have in view, and which, if adopted, 
will seal the destruction of our Colonial interest 
in the Wbst, and assist those projectors in the 
speculation in which they are inclined to vest 
their property, whether in the East or in any 
other quarter. 

With the usual liberality of the Colonial ad- 
versaries, who are compelled to have recourse 
to declamatory accusation for want of facts, I 

bee from European interference, incitement, or controul — such the horrid 
scenes and rirers of blood which daily flow in Africa ! Yet Ashantee 
is not a country inhabited by savages, but by a people who are possessed 
of several of the improvements of civilized life, and since we find them 
so ignorant and ferocious^ what must the mere savages inhabiting other 
parts of Africa be ? 

Capt. Knight of H. M. S. Snapper, in his despatch to Mr. Croker, 
dated August 5, 1821, in old Calabar River (Par. Papers No. 223, p. 12, 
Session 1823,) thus writes: — ** 1 am very sorry to inform you, Sir, that 
the most horrible practice of human sacrifice (Slaves) is carried on here 
to AN EXTENT that I could not have believed mankind in any state to 
have been capable of, much less people, who, in all other respects, have 
arrived at an astonishing degree of civilization, and have left all 
other Africans that I have seen, very far behind them. To my expostu- 
lations with Duke Ephraim, upon the subject, he answered, that as wb 
HINDER the sale of their Slaves, they take such means to rid themselves of 
them* This barbarous custom is performed with siogular ferocity, being 
accompanied with dancing, music, and shouts of joy; while the 
BAA08 of the victims are tossed about in all directions. A few days ago 
there were twelve beheaded on the beach, in sight of all the crews of 
the shipping." Surely the African Institution will not deny these au- 
thorities. 
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shall^ no doubt^ because I have adduced all these 
facts^ be set down as the advocate of Slavery 
and the Slave trade. My object and views are 
very different. I have stated these facts and re*, 
ferred to them^ and been called upon to state and 
refer to them, in order to refate and repel the 
foul but unfounded charge, and calumnious as- 
sertion, that the Slaves in our Colonies were 
^ stolen,^ — obtained by ^ the most atrocious 
fraud and violence.'* And having done this, I 
have shown that the masters of them, on every 
principle of law and justice, have a legal claim 
and right to them, and that when the nation 
chlanges her laws and takes them away, she can- 
not do so without full and complete compensa- * 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Clarksons and the Reviewers statements of the 
^success of free labour by emancipated Slaves exami$md 
and refuted — has every where failed. — In Sierra 
Leone, — Miserable state of that place — trade thereof 
— deceptions practised upon this country reg€nrdimg 
it, — A great burden to us — yields no returns. — Awk^- 
ricannegroes set free in Trinidad — interesting and 
important account — their character — uxnrk little- 
great expense of their labour — cannot be depended 
upon in any way — cultivation of Sugar cannot be 
carried on with them. — Tortola Negroes set free by 
Mr. Nottingham, and the apprenticed Africans. — 
Gross mis-statements put forward regarding thethby 
Mr. Clarkson and the African Institution. — Culti- 
vate no produce for exportation — A striking in- 
stance of the fallacy of the arguments of the Eman- 
cipation Society exhibited in the state of these very 
people, kc. 

UlR. Clarkson having to his own satisfaction, 
settled the point that the Colonial proprietors 
have no legal title to their Slaves, and conse- 
quently that they should receive no compensation 
for them when taken away, proceeds to dwell 
upon the safety of emancipating the Negroes, 
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* and the superior cheapness of free labour. To^ 
establish this pointy he adduces several instances^ 
in his own way. It is impossible to follow Mr. 
Clarkson in every line, but I shall bring his 
statements into as narrow a compass as possible, 
and do so without misrepresenting or mistating 
them. In every instance that he has adduced, 
the fact will be found to be the reverse of what 
he states. 

The first instance of emancipated negroes 
having answered the expectations of their friends, 
which Mr. Clarkson adduces, is the case of the 
Nova Scotian blacks, or rather the blacks which 
were enlisted into our service, in our revolted 
provinces, during the American war. These 
^ two thousand and upwards in number, com- 
prehending men, women, and children,^ were, 
says he, after having settled in Nova Scotia^ a 
very improper climate, ultimately " conveyed to 
Sien'a Leone. There they realized the object 
in view ; and they are to be found there, they or 
their descendants, most of them independent, 
and some of them in affluent circumstances, at 
the present day *.'' 

It is very difficult to know exactly what object 
the African Institution had in view, in settling 
these blacks at Sierra Leone, and therefore we 
cannot judge correctly of its realization. Mr. 

• CUrkson's " Thoughisr 
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Glarkson is, I believe, a member of this African 
Institution ; he reads its reports, be sanctions 
and approves of them. These tell us a different 
tale about these Nova Scotian blacks, whether a 
true one or not, it is Mr. Clarkson^s business, not 
mine, to ascertain. In the first place, the Nova 
Scotia blacks composed, it may be said, the po- 
pulation of Sierra Leone. Fourteen hundred at 
the second settlement, says Mr. Clarkson, were 
placed there; and the Special Report, page 19, 
informs us, that till 1801, the population of the co- 
lony never exceeded from 1200 to 2000 persons. 
The ninth Report, page 53, tells us that the first 
settlers * were indisposed to agricultural la- 
bour " — ^ indisposed to the drudgery of cutting 
wood and planting farms , preferring other 
modes of employment, particularly trading among 
the natives.^ The Special Report of 1815, 
however, comes a little more to the point. 
First, as to the character of these people. 
^ When the nature of the population of that 
Colony is considered, composed as it is of 
Nova Scotia blacks, who, in early life were ha- 
bituated to all the licence which is incident to 
a state of Slavery ; of Maroons ^ (Maroons 
were not Slaves) ^ who in Jamaica lived in the 
practice of polygamy, and of the other vices 
which disfigure the face of society in our West 
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India Islands; and of native Africans, as yet 
unacquainted with the obligations of Christian- 
ity, or the restraints of civilized life. ''—the Di- 
rectors were what? — why " not surprised at 
the disordered state of the Colony, Slc." ...In 
page 19 it is stated. That '^ many of the settlers 
quitted the Colony and fixed themselves in Slaye 
fectories" — page 20 — that " they abandoned (^ul- 
tivation — ^became again dependent upon the 
Company for their subsistence, and not , a few 
jnigrated to Slave factories" — in page 61 it is 
repeated — »" many of the settlers became Slave 
traders ''—in page 59 we are told of '^ the; unfa- 
vourable character of the settlers during the first 
eight years" — in page 60 of ''the turbulence 
of the settlers^ — and in page 10, previous 
to the year 1800, that ^ the Colonists contri- 
buted nothing towards defraying the expenses 
.of the Colony" — in page 118 we are told that 
^ many of them abandoned the Colony and left 
the farms to desolation'*— in page 19 it is stated 
that " in the year 1800 an effort of some of the 
Colonists to possess themselves of the supreme 
power ended in an insurrection^ — and finally, 
and to clench the whole, the ninth Report, page 
52, says *^ on a late census, the European, 
Nova Scotian, and Maroon men in the Colony, 
amounted to between three and four hundred^ 
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(only) not more than one third of whom are able 
to support themselves without the necessity of 
resorting to some manual employment" — and at 
page 57 that the captured Negroes neither com- 
mitted so many crimes^ nor were punished so 
ofteH^ as an equal number of other classes of the 
community". 

Here is a fine prospect from their own pens 
of " the realization of the object in view " — of af- 
fluence and independence^ the lamentable pros* 
pect of a body of 2500 persons (men chiefly) 
being in the short space of twenty years reduced 
to less than 400 ! in this land of peace^ freedom^ 
and happiness. Within that time, had their free- 
dom produced the efiects, so much boasted of, 
they ought to have doubled their numbers. Will 
Mr. Glarkson, I ask, deny or dispute the autho- 
rity here adduced ? 

By their own reports it is admitted, that num- 
bers of these liberated negroes left the Colony. 
The reason is not stated. Dr. Thorpe states, 
and offered to prove if permitted, that this was 
owing to barbarous treatment. They were ill 
fed, ill clothed, and most cruelly and unmer- 
cifully punished, by flogging. Young girls 
were let out for the purpose of prostitution. 
The marriages instituted amongst them were a 
mere mockery ; ^ wives were changed at plea- 
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sure ^y and a " promiscuous depopulating inter- 
course'' was carried on between the sexes^ 
without censure, hindrance, or reproach. 

But it may be said matters have been subse- 
quently mended. Perhaps they have been so. 
The public have little means of judging of the 
transactions at Sierra Leone, which are carefully 
kept from public investigation. But that the 
civilization and usefulness of the natives are in- 
creased, does not at all appear from reference 
to the trade of the place, as compared with 
that of other parts of Africa. The reverse is inr 
deed the case. The Colony, it would appear, 
raises no exportable produce ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages lavished upon it. Sir 
George Collier informs us, in his official Report, 
1822, that in 1821, '' the streets of Freetown are 
as much overrun with grass and indigo as for- 
merly *:^^ yet not even that indigo spontaneously 
produced is manufactured and exported ! 

Mr. Clarkson, page 17, would fain per- 
suade us that Sierra Leone is now a para- 
dise. The population is 14,000. It should 
have been treble that amount from the num- 
ber of persons transported into it. ^ The 
people there are now fallen into the habits 

* Dispatch, 27th December, 1821.— Parliamentary Paper, page 15, 
No. 223, of Session 1822* 
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of civilized society. Their lands shew the marks 
of industrious cultivation. Many of them, after 
having supplied their wants for the year, employ 
a surplus produce in the purchase of superflui- 
ties as comforts". Well, this " surplus^ produce, 
" the fruits of industrious cultivation ", must be 
sold to some persons. It would have been but 
fair and candid in Mr. Clarkson, to have told us 
what that produce was, and to what part of the 
world it is exported. Certainly it is not imported 
into Great Britain in any such quantity as to shew 
this industrious cultivation, or rather not in a 
quantity to shew any cultivation at all. Liverpool 
and London are the great ports for the trade with 
Western Africa. The imports from thence speak 
for themselves. These are evidence which 
cannot be contradicted. The imports for last 
year are subjoined*, and shew us that while 



* Articles imported at Liverpool and London from Western Africa, 
from the Ist January, 1823, viz : — 



From Sierra Lewne. 

July 14th. TVt/tm, with 331 logs 
teak wood, and about SO tons cam- 
wood. 

July 25th. Lady Combermere, 
with 122 casks palm oil, 248 ele- 
phant's teeth, 3 tons gum copal, 5 
pnns. 26 casks and barrels bees 
wax. 

Oct 6th. EUzahethy with 412 
pieces teak wood, and about 9i tons 
camwood. 

Britannia^ ditto, 4| tons cam- 
wood, 382 logs teak wood, 20 logs 
center wood, and a steam engine 
and rice mill returned. 



From other parts of Western coast, 

March 24th. Transit ^ with 641 
casks palm oil, 2,830 elephant's 
teeth, 15 tons red wood loose, 
2,500 lbs. gum copal. 

July 7th. Mary^ with 825 casks 
palm oil, 1,752 elephant's teeth, 
35 seamorse teeth, 58 bags guinea 
pepper, 3 boxes gold and silrer, 15 
tons vane wood, and 1 case and 3 
casks gum copal. 

July 7th. Margaret^ with 159 
casks palm oil. 

August 25th. Fame^ with 186 
casks palm oil, 3 puncheons and 4 
barrels b^s wax, loose about 20 
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while they pave the way to emancipation with- 
out compensation^ will irritate and mislead the 

people of this country so far as to induce them 

• 

cuBtoms instead of one for this woman ; one weekly, the king himself 
firing the last" 

*' On the death of a king, all the customs which had been made for the 
aubjects who hare "died during his reign, must be simultaneously repeated 
by the families {the human sacrifices as well as the carousal) to amplify 
that for the monarch, which is also solemnized, independently, but at 
the same time in every excess of extravagance and barbarity. The bro- 
thers, sons, and nephews of the king, affecting temporary insanity, burst 
forth with their musquets, and fire promiscuously amongst the crowd ; 
even a man of rank, if they meet him, is their victim ; nor is their murder 
of lum or any other, on such an occasion, visited or prevented ; the scene 
can scarcely be imagihed. I was assured by several that the custom for 
Sai Quamina was repeated weekly for three months, and that two hnn- 
dred and fifty Slaves were sacrificed, and 25 barrels of powder fired 
each time. But the custom for the king's mother, the regent of the 
kingdom during the invasion of the fantees, is the most remarkable 
and bloody. The king of himself devoted 3000 victims (upwards of 2000 
of whom were Fantee prisoners), and 25 barrels of powder. Dwakin, 
Kokofoo, Beequa, Soota, and Marmpong, furnished 100 victims, and 20 

barrels of powder each, and most of the smaller towns 10 victims, and two 
• barrels of powder each,** 

*' About aliundrcd persons, chiefly culprits reserved, are generally sa- 
crificed in different quarters of the town at the yam custom. Several 
Slaves were also sacrificed at Bantuma, over the large brass pan, their 
blood mingling with the various vegetable and animal matter within 
(fresh and putrified), to complete the charm, and produce invincible 
fetish. All the chiefs kill several Slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole from whence the new yam is taken. Those who cannot afford 
to kill Slaves, take the head of one already sacrificed and place it on tht 
hole •. " 
Such are the African chiefs — such the state of *' our African brethren'* 

* Bowdiich, p. 279, 282, 289. 
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to take the regulation of the internal affairs of 
the Colonies into their own hands^ and adopt 
the ulterior measures which the opponents of the 
.Colonies have in view, and which, if adopted, 
will seal the destruction of our Colonial interest 
in the West, and assist those projectors in the 
speculation in which they are inclined to vest 
their property, whether in the East or in any 
other quarter. 

' With the usual liberality of the Colonial ad- 
versaries, who are compelled to have recourse 
to declamatory accusation for want of facts, I 

ficee from Enropean interference, incitement, or controul — such the horrid 
scenes and rivers of blood which daily flow in Africa ! Yet Ashantee 
is not a country inhabited by savages, but by a people who are possessed 
' of several of the improvements of civilized life, and since we find them 
to ignorant and ferocious, what must the mere savages inhabiting other 
parts of Africa be ? 

Capt. Knight of H. M. S. Snapper, in his despatch to Mr. Croker, 
dated August 5, 1821, in old Calabar River (Par. Papers No. 223, p. 12, 
Session 1823,) thus writes : — ** I am very sorry to inform you. Sir, that 
the most horrible practice of human sacrifice (Slaves) is carried on here 
to AN EXTENT that I could not have believed mankind in any state to 
have been capable of, much less people, who, in all other respects, have 
arrived at an astonishing degree of civilization, and have left all 
other Africans that I have seen, very far behind them. To my expostu- 
lations with Duke Ephraim, upon the subject, he answered, that as we 
hinder the sale of their Slaves, tfiey take such means to rid themselves of 
them. This barbarous custom is performed with singular ferocity, being 
accompanied with dancing, music, and shouts of joy; while the 
HEADS of the victims are tossed about in all directions. A few days ago 
there were twelve beheaded on the beach, in sight of all the crews of 
the shipping." Surely the African Institution will not deny these au- 
thorities. 
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there are Slaves. Teak wood is not the produce 
of the labour of the population. The particulars 
stated in these imports, have only to be noticed 
to shew the indolence and ignorance of the Co- 
lonists at Sierra Leone, and that ^^ the indus- 
trious cultivation" boasted of by Mr. Clarkson^ 
exists only in his own brain. With the excep- 
tion of 8 casks, 141 bags, 5 tons rough Rice, and 
one cask Coffee, there is nothing that can be set 
down as the produce of that Colony, even if the 
Rice was raised in it, which is very doubtful. The 
other articles are chiefly produced in places, more 
or less distant from the Colony, except teak 
wood, and are brought to Sierra Leone in coast- 
ers, and from the districts inland, in exchange for 
the very trifling articles of merchandise sent out 
from the capital, Freetown. Mr. Clarkson will 
not surely tell us that teak wood is the produce of 
the industry of Sierra Leone. Fortunately for its 
present race of inhabitants, it was planted there 
before their day. 

Such is the situation of Sierra Leone, made the 
capital of Western Africa, cultivated by free 
labourers, supported, first by the unlimited sup- 

St. Marys, Sarah, 1,532 cakes bees wax, 197 elephant's teeth and 
pieces, 7,670 hides and pieces, 940 billets camwood, 13 logs timber, 
2 casks honey, 2 cases bird skins. 

Oct. 10th. Cape de Verde, Alpha, 1,630 bags orchella. 

Dee. 16th. Kitty, 128 casks pahn oil, 42 elephant's teeth, 202 scrireU 
loes, 2,002 pieces camwood. 
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plieJB of a great monied company^ and afterwards 
by the unlimited aid of the British Government 
Yet after thirty-two years of Colonization, and 
an addition to its population from all quarters, 
we find scarcely any produce exported from it, 
and all the cargoes of vessels, in comparison 
with those from other parts of the African coast, 
scanty, and of little value, and no increase of 
population, but in fact a diminution to 14,000. 
There were no West India Slave masters there 
to disturb their tranquillity and prosperity, and 
either free negroes are not that industrious race 
which we are taught to believe, or there is some- 
thing most grievously wrong in all that concerns 
the government of the Colony. What hinders 
it from producing Colonial produce? The mar- 
ket of the world is open to it for every article. 
The geographical position indeed, is the very 
worst that could possibly have been chosen for 
commanding and concentrating the trade of 
Africa. Still there must be something greatly de- 
ficient in the industry and knowledge of its pre- 
sent population. Amongst these are to be in- 
cluded Mr. Clarkson's ^' third Case^ of eman- 
cipated negroes, viz. the discharged soldiers of 
the West India Regiments, ''many hundreds 
of whom were set at liberty at once,'' and fixed 

M 
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India Islauds; aiid ol* native Ai'ricans, as yet 
unacquainted with the obligations of christjau- 
ity, or the restraints of civilized life*''-r-the JDi- 
rectors were what? — why " not surprised at 
the disordered state of the Colony, &€•" ...In 
page 19 it is stated. That ^ many of the settl,efs 
quitted the Colony and fixed themselves iu Slave 
fectories" — page 20 — that " they abandoned iful- 
tivation — ^became again depmdent iy)on. the 
Company for their subsistence^ and not . a few 
jmigrated to Slave factories" — in page 61 it is 
repeated — »" many of the settlers hecam^i SJape 
traders "—in page 59 we are told of ^ the; unfa^- 
vourable character of the settlers during tlw^, first 
eight years" — in page 60 of ''the turhuUnc^ 
of the settlers^ — and in page 10, previous 
to the year 1800, that " the Colonists contri- 
buted nothing towards defraying the expenses 
.of the Colony" — in page 118 we are told that 
^ many of them abandoned the Colony and left 
the farms to desolation'*— in page 19 it is stated 
that ^ in the year 1800 an effort of some of the 
Colonists to possess themselves of the supreme 
power ended in an insurrection^ — and finally, 
and to clench the whole, the ninth Report, page 
52, says *^ on a late census, the European, 
Nova Scotian, and Maroon men in the Colony, 
amounted to between three and four hundred^ 
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(only) not more than one third of whom are able 
to support themselves without the necessity of 
resorting to some manual employment^ — and at 
page 57 that the captured Negroes neither com- 
mitted so many crimes^ nor were punished so 
ofteH^ as an equal number of other classes of the 
community". 

Here is a fine prospect from their own pens 
of " the realization of the object in view ^ — of af- 
fluence and independence, the lamentable pros- 
pect of a body of 2500 persons (men chiefly) 
being in the short space of twenty years reduced 
4x) less than 400 ! in this land of peace, freedom, 
and happiness. Within that time, had their free- 
dom produced the efiects, so much boasted of, 
they ought to have doubled their numbers. Will 
Mr. Glarkson, I ask, deny or dispute the autho- 
rity here adduced ? 

By their own reports it is admitted, that num- 
bers of these liberated negroes left the Colony. 
The reason is not stated. Dr. Thorpe states, 
and offered to prove if permitted, that this was 
owing to barbarous treatment. They were ill 
fed, ill clothed, and most cruelly and unmer- 
cifully punished, by flogging. Young girls 
were let out for the purpose of prostitution. 
The marriages instituted amongst them were a 
mere mockery ; ^ wives were changed at plea- 
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sure ^, and a " promiscuous depopulating inter- 
course'' was carried on between the sexes. 
without censure, hindrance, or reproach. 

But it may be said matters have been subse- 
quently mended. Perhaps they have been so. 
The public have little means of judging of th< 
transactions at Sierra Leone, which are carefaU } *^ 
kept from public investigation. But that Ha 
civilization and usefulness of the natives are in- 
creased, does not at all appear from reference 
to the trade of the place, as compared with— 
that of other parts of Africa. The reverse is in- 
deed the case. The Colony, it would appear, 
raises no exportable produce ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages lavished upon it. Sir 
George Collier informs us, in his official Report^ 
1822, that in 1821, " the streets of Freetown are 
as much overrun with grass and indigo as for- 
merly *:^^ yet not even that indigo spontaneously 
produced is manufactured and exported ! 

Mr. Clarkson, page 17, would fain per- 
suade us that Sierra Leone is now a para- 
dise. The population is 14,000. It should 
have been treble that amount from the num- 
ber of persons transported into it ^ The 
people there are now fallen into the habits 

* Dispatch, 27th December, 1821.— Parliamentary Paper, pa^e 15, 
No. 223, of Session 1822. 



of civilized society. Tbeir lands shew the marks 
of industrious cultivation. Many of them, after 
having supplied their wants for the year, employ 
a surplus produce in the purchase of superflui- 
ties as comforts". Well, this ^ surplus^ produce, 
^ the fruits of industrious cultivation ", must be 
sold to some persons. It would have been but 
fair and candid in Mr. Clarkson, to have told us 
what that produce was, and to what part of the 
world it is exported. Certainly it is not imported 
into Great Britain in any such quantity as to shew 
this industrious cultivation, or rather not in a 
quantity to shew any cultivation at all. Liverpool 
a.nd London are the great ports for the trade with 
\?V astern Africa. The imports from thence speak 
for themselves. These are evidence which 
c^annot be contradicted. The imports for last 
year are subjoined*, and shew us that while 



* Articles imported at Liverpool and London from Western Africa, 
^rom the 1st January, 1823, viz : — 



From Sierra Leone. 

July 14tli. Triton, with 331 logs 
wood, and about SO tons cam- 



July 25th. Lady Combermere, 
-^mith 122 casks palm oil, 248 ele- 
phant's teeth, 3 tons gum copal, 5 
26 casks and barrels bees 



Oct 6th. Elizabeth, with 412 
l^ieoes teak wood, and about 9h tons 
camwood. 

BHtannia, ditto, 4^ tons cam- 
>rood, 382 logs teak wood, 20 logs 
center wood, and a steam engine 
and rice mill returned. 



From other parts of Western coast. 

March 24th. Transit, with 641 
casks palm oil, 2,830 elephant's 
teeth, 15 tons red wood loose, 
2,500 lbs. gum copal. 

July 7th. Mary, with 825 casks 
palm oil, 1,752 elephant's teeth, 
35 seamorse teeth, 58 bags guinea 
pepper, 3 boxes gold and silver, 15 
tons vane wood, and 1 case and 3 
casks gum copal. 

July 7th. Margaret, with 159 
casks palm oil. 

August 25th. Fame, with 186 
casks palm oil, 3 puncheons and 4 
barrels liees wax, loose about 20 



I 
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various articles the produce of the industry 
of the natives, come from other parts of the coast, 
not any thing deserving that name comes from 



Imports to London from Sierra 
Leone for the same period, 

Feb. 7th. Sierra Leone, Bedford^ 
70 logs teak timber, 1 cask scri- 
velloes, 64 pieces bees wax, 78 
elephant's teeth, 3 casks, 6 bags 
gum copal, 122 hides, and 10 tons 
camwood. 

April 25th. Harriet, 62 casks 
palm oil, 349 elephant's teeth, 6 
sea horse ditto, a pipe Madeira 
wine, 2 jars guinea pepper (part 
from coast included.) 

July 11th. Caroline y Betsey and 
Ann, Juliana, 302 logs timber, 
2,764 billets, 41 tons camwood, 1 
box bees wax, 74 bags 8 casks 
rice, 16 casks 1 box gum copal, 
303 logs 20 ends teak timber. 

July ISth. Eleanor, 62 logs Afri- 
can tmiber, 271 billets camwood. 

July 25th. Joseph, 20 casks oil, 
23 seamorse teeth, 72 ivory teeth, 
733 elephant's teeth and scrivelloes, 
3 packages bees wax, 2 casks skins 
or hides, 2 casks Mallagette pepper, 
1 bag tortoise shell, 102 hides, and 

I cask scrivelloes. 

Sept. 12th. Harriett, 220 logs 
teak timber, 15 tons and 1,637 bil- 
lets camwood, 201 hides, 67 bags 
5 tons rough rice. 

Hope, 5,800 cow and calf skins, 
7 leopard skins, 180 cakes wax, 5 
bags gum, 18 casks palm oil, 417 
pieces ivory, 6 tons camwood. 

Glory, 296 logs 18 packages teak 
limber, 2,097 billets camwood, 

II casks gum. 

Oct. 3d. Ranger, 11 casks guinea 
grains,. 21 casks 2 casks bark, 30 
legers, 19 pipes 28 puncheons 4 
casks palm oil, and 428 elephant's 
teeth. 

Elizabeth, 54 casks palm oil, 
909 billets camwood, 126 bags 
chilloes, a quantity guinea grains. 



cwt. do., 436 elephant's teeth, and 
5 tons fire wood. 

Sept. 1st. Neptune, with 1,144 
casks palm oil, 7 elephant's teeth, 
and about 20 tons dunnage wood. 
Aries, with 249 casks palm oil, 
31 casks 14^ barrels gum copal, 
1,334 elephant's teeth, 4 barrds 
and 1^ barrels pepper, 11^ barrels 
bees wax, 32 seamorse teeth loose, 
about 15 cwts. gum copal. 

Sept. 8th. William Rathbone, 
with 1,090 casks palm oil, 74 ele- 
phant's teeth, 6 puns, gum copal, 
J box bird's skins, 20 tons dun- 
nage wood, and 1 hogshead wine. 
Sept. 15th. Morning Star, witii 
158 casks palm oil, 4 puncheons 
1 hogshead 5 barrels 37 bags 
COFFEE, and 563 elephant's teeth. 

James, with 615 casks palm oil, 
361 elephant's teeth, two boxes 
specie, and 15 tons fire wood. 

Oct. 6th. Hope, with 27 logs teak 
wood, 134 elephant's teeth, 2 casks 
gum copal, about 11 tons cam- 
wood, 81 casks palm oil, 31 casks 
bees wax, 6,825 ox hides, 300 pieces 
hides, and 300 calf skins. 

Heywood, with 969 casks palm 
oil, 15 elephant's teeth, 52 bags 
guinea pepper, 4 tons old copper, 
and some returned goods. 

Oct. 13th. with 157 

casks bees wax, 60 bags g^um sene- 
gal,395 elephant's teel£, 6296 hides, 
1 box dollars, 1 bag gold, goods 
returned (Gambia). 

Oct. 20th. with 966 

casks palm oil, 10 elephant's teeth, 
10 tons dunnage wood, 14 pieces 
East India goods returned. 

AT LONDON. 

Feb. 7th. Samuel and Sarah, 
with 333 puncheons, 7 pipes, 46 
hogsheads, 2 barrels 1 quarter 
cask palm oil, 1 box seamorte 
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Sierra Leone. The small quantity of palm oil and 
elephant^s teeth are procured from other parts of 
the coast in a coasting trade, from states where 



4 elephant's teeth, 2 packages sen- 
rilloes, 1 box seamorsc teeth. 

Indian Traveller ^ 255 logs teak 
timber, 1 cask coffee, 2 casks wax, 
^ casks elephant's teeth, 1 ditto 
ckilloes, 1 cask honey, 1 cask ivory, 
6 casks gum copal, 2 casks old 
copper, 2 bags arrow root, 211 
hides, 15 tons and 19 cwt cam- 
wood. 



teeth, 20 boxes, 1 parcel gold dust, 
135 teeth, 3 casks, 1 ,630 scrivilloes, 
50 ditto and scraggs, 196 teeth 
ivory. 

Feb. 14th. Accra, AdoniSy 280 
elephant's teeth, 9 seamorse teeth, 
93 puncheons palm oil, 335 scri- 
villoes. 

March 21st, Is^es des Los, Hope, 
14 logs timber, 52 casks palm oil, 
7Cy casks bees wax, 419 pieces ivory, 
2,815 ox and cow hides, 59 sea 
morse teeth, 1 cask pepper and 
ginircr, 1 box gum copal, 9 tons 
camwood, 26 bundles old rope, 8 
leopard skins. 

At London from other parts Western Coast, 

April 4th. Sarah, 987 cakes bees wax, 9,345 hides and pieces, 4 boxes 
bird skins, 1 box ostrich feathers, 268 elephant's teeth and scrivilloes, IB 
boxes g^m copal. 
. April 11th. Zeno, 12,024 hides, 550 bullock horns, 172 pieces ivor}% 
862 cakes wax, and 7 elephant's teeth. 

July 4th. St. Mary's, James, 1,050 cakes bees wax, 129 pieces ivory, 
33 pieces timber, 18,512 hides and pieces, 41 leopard skins, 480 pieces 
camwood, 76 logs timber, 1 bundle timber. 

July 18th. Accra, Fairy Queen, 138 elephant's teeth, 110 pieces ebony, 
20 puns. 44 hodgsheads oil, 6 puncheons, 8 hogsheads, 1 bag bees 
wax. 

Thomas, 392 sacks, 8 casks gum, 66 seroons almonds, and 1 case os- 
trich feathers. 

July 25th. Accra, Sylvia, 146 casks palm oil, 1 seamorse teeth, 1,290 
elephant's teeth, 1 bag cotton, 6 casks guinea grains. 

Accra and C. Coast, Caledonia, 163 casks oil, 9 seamorse teeth, 758 
elephant's teeth, and scrivelloes. 

August Ist. C. Coast C. and Elmina, Woodbume, 93 casks palm oil, 
224 elephant's teeth, 430 scrivelloes, 1 seamorse teeth, and 3 casks 
pepper. 

August 29.th. St. Mary's, Trafalgar, 5,580 whole and pieces hides, 
215 elephant's teeth and pieces, 2 bags gum copal, a parcel camwood, 
412 cakes bees wax. 

Sept. 12th. Cfipe de Verde, John Echlin, 360 bags orchella, 105 hogs- 
heads ox hides, 720 goat skins, 1 box shells, 1 box raisins. 

George and James, 988 cakes bees wax, 8,323 hides and pieces, 8 leo- 
pard skins, 17 elephant's teeth and pieces, 25 logs wood, 337 billets 
camwood. 

Oct. 3rd. Hambletonian, 80 tons gum Senegal, 1 trunk bird skins, 1 
leopard and 1 deer skin, 1 parcel feathers, and 1 box plants. 
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there are Slaves. Teak wood is not the produce 
of the labour of the population. The particulars 
stated in these imports, have only to be noticed 
to shew the indolence and ignorance of the Co- 
lonists at Sierra Leone, and that " the indus- 
trious cultivation'' boasted of by Mr. Clarkson, 
exists only in his own brain. With the excep- 
tion of 8 casks, 141 bags, 5 tons rough Rice, and 
one cask Coffee, there is nothing that can be set 
down as the produce of that Colony, even if the 
Rice was raised in it, which is very doubtful. The 
other articles are chiefly produced in places, more 
or less distant from the Colony, except teak 
wood, and are brought to Sierra Leone in coast- 
ers, and from the districts inland, in exchange for 
the very trifling articles of merchandise sent out 
from the capital, Freetown. Mr. Clarkson will 
not surely tell us that teak wood is the produce of 
the industry of Sierra Leone. Fortunately for its 
present race of inhabitants, it was planted there 
before their day. 

Such is the situation of Sierra Leone, made the 
capital of Western Africa, cultivated by free 
labourers, supported, first by the unlimited sup- 

St. Marys, Sarah, 1,532 cakes bees wax, 197 elephant's teeth and 
pieces, 7,670 hides and pieces, 940 billets camwood, 13 logs timber, 
2 casks honey, 2 cases bird skins. 

Oct 10th. Cape de Verde, Alpha, 1,630 bags orchella. 

Dee. 16th. Kitty, 128 casks pahn oil, 42 elephant's teeth, 202 scrirel- 
loes, 2,002 pieces camwood. 
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plidb of a great monied company^ and afterwardi 
by the unlimited aid of the British Government 
Yet after thirty- two years of Colonization, and 
an addition to its population from all quarters, 
we find scarcely any produce exported from it, 
and all the cargoes of vessels, in comparison 
with those from other parts of the African coast, 
scanty, and of little value, and no increase of 
population, but in fact a diminution to 14,000. 
There were no West India Slave masters there 
to disturb their tranquillity and prosperity, and 
either free negroes are not that industrious race 
which we are taught to believe, or there is some- 
thing most grievously wrong in all that concerns 
the government of the Colony. What hinders 
it from producing Colonial produce? The mar- 
ket of the world is open to it for every article. 
The geographical position indeed, is the very 
worst that could possibly have been chosen for 
commanding and concentrating the trade of 
Africa. Still there must be something greatly de- 
ficient in the industry and knowledge of its pre- 
sent population. Amongst these are to be in- 
cluded Mr. Clarkson's " third Case^ of eman- 
cipated negroes, viz. the discharged soldiers of 
the West India Regiments, '' many hundreds 
of whom were set at liberty at once," and fixed 

M 
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it Sierra Leone *. Of these^ it is. unfficieiit fiir 
my.subject to observe, that they form part of that 
population whose unproductive labours have jiitt 
been considered, and who, when their inflaence 
^all have extended in the Colony, and their 



* It would have been satisfactory, had Mr. Clarkson stated the exact 
number of persons introduced into, and liberated in, Sierra Leone, b 
1787 there were 400; and next in 1792, first 1,400 Nova SootianblsdUj 
and subsequently 512 Maroons from Jamaica. The number which left 
•IVimaica, April 16th 1816, was 159 men, 152 women, and 152chUdreii, 
and 43 men runaways, and 6 women, total 512. From^ t^ 9th Re- 
port, page 52, we find that 1,500 captured negroes were introduced^ 
under the government of Captain Columbine, in 1810. The Special Re- 
port, 1815, p. Ill and 112, enumerates nine towns inhabited (esditBiTe 
of the capital) by captured negroes ; in the last enumerated of which* 
Hogbrook, there were *' upwards of 600 inhabitants." Yet the same 
Report, p. 63 states, that the total number of captured negroes received 
into l^erra Leone, till the 9th July, 1814, was only 5,925» 1,96a o€ 

« 

whom had entered into the army or navy. 

In this dilemma and state of darkness, regarding the state and nature'df 
the population of Sierra Leone, the Missionary Register, of Decembet^ 
1822> comes to our relief with a ray of brilliant light, and shews us the 
great advantages of the Sierra Leone *' marriage tie," in augmenting 
African population. 

Population y Sierra LeoHf. 

July 8th 1820. Jan. Ist 182$. 

Europeans 120 128i 

Ntooons 594 601 

NovaScotians 730 722 

West Indians and Americans - - - — 85 

Natives 1,046 3,526 

Llberat(Bd Africans 8,076 7,969 

Disbanded soldierti 1,216 1,103 

Kroomen 727 947 



.. 'v 



Total 12,500 15,081 

N.B. 11,000 liberated Africans in Colony on the 1st August, 1821. 
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ccfideiicy from ^' tlieir knowledge of die use ef 
anils'^ hate become more formidable^ m^f do 
what iheir predecessors, the Nova Seotian bliicks 
did, namely, « attempt to possess themdelvesof the 
supreme power^.'* The quiet submission of the li- 
berated negroes has yet to be put to the test— I Ire- 
peat it, yet to be put to the test. Assembled fka 
they are, rude and ignorant savages, from every 
nation of Africa, dissimilar in their manners, each 
unacquainted with the language of the other, and 
without any means of removing speedily that ob- 
struction to communication, some time must 
elapse before they can act together, form any 

* The Bahama official Report gives a deplorable accoaat of the con- 
duet of some of these disbanded soldiers. *' The disbanded soldiers that 
.bare occasionally found their way to these islands, have uniformly been 
the TSRIEST VAGRANTS IN EXISTENCE. Of the last two that found the 
' fttl'ttns of living here for any length of time, one was hanged about 
eighteen months ago for burglary, and the other saved his neck only by 
turning king's evidence against his companion." (Report, page 18.) 

The number however, even had there been no natural increase, should 
have stood thus : — 

'Nora Scotians ..... 2,000 

Maroons - 530 

Disbanded soldiers .... 1,216 

Kroomen, say ..... gog 

Natives ...... 3,526 

West Indians and N. Americans - - 85 

8,157 
Europeans ..... I2g 

Liberated Africans, lay only - - 30,(HI# 

Total 38,285 

U 2 
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thing like a combined plan, or express any thu^ , 
tike their general opinion. But let these impe- 
diments once be removed, and I will hazard . a 
prediction, that if Great Britain keeps Sierra 
Leone in future as a Colony, she must keep it 
with a vastly increased military force and at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Mr. Clarkson takos as a " second case" the negroes carried off fron 
the United States last war, liberated and placed in Trinidad, ajs free la- 
bourers. " The Governor, Sir Ralph Woodford resisted the prejudices 
of the planters," who maintained that these negroes " would never woik 
for hire," but " support themselves by plunder. The result," sayi 
Mr. ClarksDn, " has shewn the discernment of the Governor. These 
very men, formerly Slaves in the Southern States of America, and after-* 
wards emancipated in a body in Trinidad, arc now earning their own 
livelihood, and with so much industry and good conduct, that the 
calumnies originally spread against them have entirely died away*." 

On what authority Mr. Clarkson states this I 
know not^ and he has not told us, and it would 
perhaps be imprudent in him to disclose. These 
Slaves so unjustly and impoliticly carried away, 
were claimed by the American Government, and 
by the decision of the Emperor of Russia, to 
whom the matter was referred, their value was 
very lately paid by this country. These people 
were placed under the care of a superintendant 
with a very high salary, it is said of 30^. per 
day, and who at the same time employed several 
of them, while supported by this country, in 
clearing and cultivating an estate of his own, 

* Clarkson's " Thoughts,** page 16. 
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irom the produce of which, I have heard that he 
has 3eiit home to this country presents of Sugar, 
to sjiew how cheap it could be raised by free 
labour. At the same time, so much trouble had 
he with these negroes, that, if I am not misin- 
formed from the authority of those who ought to 
know, he has again and agaiu publicly declared, 
that if he had Slaves of his own sufficient to cul- 
tivate his estate, he would employ none of them. 
But to come a little closer to the point and to 
shew " the industry and good conduct" of these 
liberated American negroes, I had, and that 
only a few weeks ago, an opportunity of learning 
something of these people and their conduct from 
an old friend, the proprietor of an estate situated 
in the midst of them, and who has sometimes had 
occasion to employ them because he could not do 
better. His account, which I believe is the cor- 
rect one, (and the proceedings of the council at 
Trinidad will confirm it) differs very widely in- 
deed from that put forward by Mr, Clarkson. 

** When hired to work, they generally appear upon Tuesday. The after- 
noon is occupied in supplying them with provisions ; and as they work 
for pay, half in money, half in provisions, in order to save themselves 
trooble, any estate employing them, is reduced to the necessity of sup- 
plj^g and keeping up a huxtcr*s shop. On Wednesday morning they 
commence work, and continue till Friday afternoon, when they leave off, 
depart, and are seen no more at work, till the following Wednesday 
morning. The provisions they obtain oii Tuesday, serve till the fol- 
lowing Fridjiy afternoon, when they obtain a fresh supply of fish, beef, 
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•l|i|f y jpctrl^y «>. 9)»I Ve> aoA «l8? of nio^. fboiifl^ engage ay jiiccc w^Ay 
ibere is op dependence apon them, and there being no check, they lesre 
tte emplojer when, and as they please j which in crop time, when agKeat 
^piiurtity efcane^ may be cut, and which soon spoil, occasions gnat lo«9 
tdthe helpless agriculturist, as he cannot replace the labourer so aboentiiig 
himself, as may be done in this country. 

The somber of these people was originally 500. They dwell in smiill 
Tillages adjacent to each other, in the southern part of the island. In 
tome of these villages there are small chapels, where black pieachen 
occasionally perform service on Sundajrs to very thin congregation! $ but 
iii/tut are no white established clergy. As they are free and independent, 
diey disperse themselves about the country, wherever they please, paE- 
ticularly on. Sunday, and no one pays any attention to them with r^ard 
tt cdncation, or instruction. They are their own masters, and in tluose 
respects do as they please. Their general character is very bad. Tbey 
do not attend church regularly, but rather.loiter about their own houses, 
or wander about the country, lliey are dissipated and drunken, and In 
BS» way to be depended upon, no? does my fnend think any reliance coald 
be placed upon them, in case of actual revolt in the Colony. They often jrun 
in debt, by getting advances, and then leave their creditors without payment. 
Tbdr hoqses are generally inferior in neatness and comfort, within ajid 
without^ to those belonging to the negroe Slaves. They are a^ in geoNert^. 
worse clothed than the latter, by whom they are despised and hated, because 
on the different estates where they are employed, they go about intrig^sg 
wkb, and debauching, the wives of the more respectable negroes^ thm 
occasioning frequent and dangerous quarrels. Though they have wives of 
tiieir own in their villages, yet on the estates where employed, they are no- 
torious for forming immoral connections, with the female Slaves, dtarkig 
their temporary residence ; while at the same time they often encouri^ tiie 
Slaves, more especially females, to run away from their master's proper- 
ties, in order to get them to work for them, or cohabit with them, or bo^. 
Both in character, steadiness, and usefulness, they are inferior to steady 
Slave negroes. They are many of them more given to pilfering, than 
the Slaves. When detected in these petty crimes, they are publicly flog- 
ged, with severity, in proportion to the offence, with the cat-o'-nine tails, 
wluch is more dreaded than the whip used to punish negroes. 

lliey are much employed in sawing timber, which they perform at the 
rate of 40 dollars per 1000 feet. When hired by the day their wages mre 
€s, currency {2s, Sd. sterling), without provisions. When engaged by tlie 
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jcjb in agricultural labo^, they charge for cutting canes^ viz. — FJiant. 
ci^es, from 60 to 30 dollars per quarry (3 l-5th acres) ; Ratoon canes, 
40 dollars ditto. For clearing land, they charge, per quarry ^ 40 dollavs ; 
fo^ laeparing and planting it, from 120 to 140 dollars ; and for weeding 
canes, from 20 to 30 dollars, for the same quantity ; making a charge 
(without including manuring the land, where that may he found neces- 
sary) of 1"8<0 to SIO dollars per quarry (^14 ..3 per acre) to the first 
weeding incluslye/* 

When we reflect that- canes in the old Colo- 
nies require to be weeded three, four^ and even 
six times^ according to the richness or the poverty 
of the soil or the age of the cane, the total 
charge of cultivation by free labour till cutting 
down the cane, independent of all the labour 
and expense in carrying, grinding, boiling, and 
shipping the Sugar, will, at the above rate, 
amount to 86 dollars, which with the exchange 
at 230 IS ^16.. 3. .6 sterling, an expense of it- 
self, which it is almost unnecessary to state, iio 
Bugar cultivation can bear. The produce of an 
acre, good and bad, is probably at an average 
ttbt above 16 cwt. In new Colonies, and new 
lands, where canes require fewer weedings, the 
cost would be two or three pounds per acre less, 
bat then this would give these Colonies a decided 
iBuperiority over the old Colonies, where the lands 
are poorer; and though the gangs of Slaves are 
in these, numerically stronger, they are of a less 
-efltective strength. This superiority would anni- 
-Ulate the cnltivation bf Sugar in these Coloilies, 
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and throw it altogether into the rich soil^ and 
level plains of Guiana^ or a few fine sea-side 
estates, in our old Colonial possessions. The 
cultivation, by free labour is therefore, a chimera, 
unless the free labourers, in the West were 
reduced to labour for the wretched pittance of 
2d. per day, as in the East Indies ; and two dol- 
lars per month, as in Java; when the supe- 
riority of the West India capital, machinery, 
and knowledge, might come into competition 
with these places. 

Such is the " industry and good conduct of 
the free negroes in Trinidad, alluded to by Mr. 
Clarkson, and such the enormous expense and 
uncertainty of their labour, according to accounts 
obtained from the lips of one living in the midst 
of them, and who had occasion to employ them. 

But this is not the first time that a trial of free 
labour has been unsuccessfully made in Trini- 
dad. Soon after its capture, government were 
induced to bring, at a great expense, a colony 
of Chinese to settle there. They did nothing. 
They became a nuisance to the Colony, they 
were gamblers, swindlers, every thiug that was 
bad. When in a few instances, they essayed 
field labour, they went forth to it with a servant 
holding an umbrella over their heads, to pro- 
tect them from the sun ! Many of them returned 
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to Macao^ and as government was bound to 
defray all their expenses if they did not like the 
place, the expense of each individual to the state 
was above ^£"200. Very few of these people now 
remain in Trinidad. The few that are there, are 
butchers, and sellers of fish, but so indolent that 
they buy the fish from the fishermen, and retail 
them out to the consumer. Why did Mr. Clark- 
son forget this free colony? He knows who 
originated the measure. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Clarkson's St. Do- 
mingo case, it may be advisable here to notice 
another instance of advantageous, safe, and ef- 
ficacious, manumission and free labour, brought 
forward by the violent, and intemperate author, 
of ^ the Substance of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, on Mr. Buxton's Motion" in May last. 
This is the enfranchisement of twentv-five 
negroes, in Tortola, by Samuel Nottingham, a 
Quaker, their master, in 1776. 



e author of the article in question, states that their number is now 
43; that they live " upon the same plantation," which is chiefly ** culti- 
TSted i» provisions'* having been compelled to " abandon the cultivation 
of cotton on account of the price falling very low. Not one of them is 
in debt, and their property is free from all incumbrance. During the 
whcde period since their emancipation, none of them have been sued in 
any court, or brought before a magistrate to answer any complaint. 
They are all black, having intermarried with each other. Only one of 
them once obtained a warrant against a person who had assaulted him, 

begged his pardon, and was forgiven. One of them, Jeffrey Not- 
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tiiffhaiQ, besidt^s his share in the plAoUtion and Ktock, ppsiietmnj^t^ 
of land, a house in Spanish-town and a vessel of twenty-three feet liceC 
Je£hrey*8 wife acts as school-mistress. She reads well. They attend th» 
Methodist chapel at £a8t End *." 



This narrative, we are informed, is made u 
upon the authority of ^ two respectable gentle- 
men who visited them in 1822." Who thes 
gentlemen are is not stated, but 1 believe the 
are the two commissioners sent out by govern- 
ment; the one it is said chosen by government^ 
the other recommended by some member or di- 
rector of the African Institution ; to examine 
into, and report upon the state of the captured 
African negroes apprenticed in Tortola. One of 
these gentlemen, I without hesitation assert, never 
made any such statement, as the African Insti- 
tution has published; and with regard to the 
assertion that one of these negroes was arrested 
upon his return from a voyage for ^ a capitation 
lax^ that cannot be true, because there is no 
capitation tax in Tortola on free persons. 

^ Three respectable gentlemen" one a resi- 
dent of Tortola, the others well, and officiallyy 
acquainted with the facts of the case, read lately 
in this country, the preceding statements, witk 
expressions of wonder , and astonishment, at a 
narrative and colouring so different from what 

"^ Sahstance of the Debate in the House of Commons, &c. May 15, I8l^> 
pafes 234, 236, & 237. 
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ceiidency from ^' tlieir knowledge of die use ef 
wihb'^ hate become more formidable^ mkf do 
what liieir predecessors, the Nova Scotiaii bliicks 
did^ namely, ^ attempt to possess themselves of the 
supreme power^.'^ The quiet submission of the li- 
berated negroes has yet to be put to the test— I Ire- 
peat it, yet to be put to the test. Assembled as 
they are, rude and ignorant savages, from every 
nation of Africa^ dissimilar in their manners, each 
unacquainted with the language of the other, and 
without any means of removing speedily that ob- 
struction to communication, some time must 
elapse before they can act together, form any 

* The Bahama official Report gives a deplorable accoaat of the con- 
duet of some of these disbanded soldiers. ** The disbanded soldiers that 
.bare occationally found their way to these islands, hare uniformly been 
the TBRiEST VAGRANTS IN EXISTENCE. Of the last two that found the 
' tneaiis of living here for any length of time, one was hanged id>oat 
eigkteen months ago for burglary, and the other saved his neck only by 
turning king's evidence against his companion." (Report, page 18.) 

The number however, even had there been no natural increase, should 
have stood thus : — 

Nora Scotians 2,000 

Maroons 530 

Disbanded soldiers .... 1,216 

Kroomen, say ..... goO 

Natives 3,526 

West Indians and N. Americans - - 85 

8,157 
Europeans ----- I2g 

Liberated Africans, lay only - - 30,(Hlt 

Total 38,285 

M 2 
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cfaiaed female, formerly belonging to Mrs. Frett. Such is their Wf 
and mean condition that there are only two decent houses on the esta- 
blishment of LoNGLOOK, the one built by Jasper Rapsot, a freeman and 
a shipwright, who lives with Eve Nottingham ; and the other boilt by 
Jeffbev, a Slave belonging to Mr. Pick BRING, a neighbouring proprietor, 
and which Slave Jeffrey lived with Diana Nottingham. Tlie ground 
belonging to this woman was partly cultivated by Mr. Pickering's Slaves, 
hired by their fellow Slave Jeffrey to do so during their time when not 
engaged in labour for their master. The greater part of the females liber- 
ated by Mr. Nottingliam died without issue. Most of the males connected 
themselves with female Slaves, and were consequently relieved from the 
trouble of providing for, and supporting their children." 

** Besides their liberty and the land, Mr. Nottingham's negroes were left 
alcgacy of £31 6.. 16s. sterling by his sister, and which was paid to them^by 
Dr. Dawson of Tortola. Not a fourth part of the property left to them, 
and some negroea also manumitted by Mr. Perceval, and Mrs. Vanterpool, 
and Mrs. Frett, remains in their hands. They do not raise one single article 
of exportable produce for the European market. They rear nothing that 
produces either taxes to the Colony or revenue to the Mother Country. 
By the labour of Slaves belonging to the neigbouring plantations they col- 
lect some means of barter, such as a little fire-wood, and perhaps some 
country provisions, which they carry to the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
to market, and bring back from thence in exchange the coarsest Ameri- 
can productions and imports, such as a few boards and shingles, salt-fish, 
and similar articles, not one of which is the production of the soil, skill, 
or manufacture of Great Britain." 

To these things which they bring back in 
exchange for their rude productions 1 would 
call the attention of the commercial interests, 
the manufacturers, and the Ministers of Great 
Britain. They bring back then, and they use 
the coarse produce and manufactures of the 
United States, which suit their contracted ideas 
and circumstances, and which they prefer to 
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British^ probably from the readiness with whfch 
these goods are exchanged for their rude pro- 
ductions. Thus would emancipated West In- 
dian Slaves supply themselves with th^ few 
necessaries they require, and from the produc- 
tions of a rival power in trade and commerce. 

With regard to the African negroes, 534 in 
number, emancipated and apprenticed in Tor- 
tola by Act of Parliament, suffice it to say, that 
the expiration of their indentures being at hand, 
a petition has been transmitted from Tortola 
to the King in Council*, imploring his Majesty 
to remove these negroes from the Colony, be- 
cause they cannot support themselves, and the 
Colony is unable to do it. They form a distinct 
class of society, having never amalgamated with 
either the free or the Slave population. The 
latter class they despise, and that class in return 
look upon these emancipated Africans with 
jealousy,* hatred, and contempt. As a proof 
that manumitted Slaves will not labour, or hire 
themselves for agricultural labour, the petition 
from Tortola states that of seventy-six adults 
manumitted since the first registry in 1818, not 
one is exclusively engaged in agriculture, and 
but a few are partial cultivators. To seventy- 
tln^ee manumitted at different times, more than 

• Petition, dated 5th March, 1823. 
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900 acres of good land were given^ yet only twti 
or three of that number subsist on the produce 
of the soil, and two or three more are partial 
cultivators. Not a single instance has oocorred 
of any individual from either class having hitbd 
themselves as field labourers. And unless they 
betake themselves to cultivate produce for ex- 
portation as Ihe number of manumitted negroes 
increases, they must cease to obtain a profitable 
market for the provisions they raise, from the 
impoverished state and decreased number of 
people in the Colony. 

This picture, which I believe is the correct 
one, because the veracity of my correspondent! 
is undoubted, and because it corresponds witli 
what I witnessed myself in other places, pre- 
sents a very different aspect of affairs from that 
put forward by the African Institution. 

The writers for that body seldom think, or 
they would not be led into such gross and pal- 
pable contradictions. From this account #e 
learn the truth, in the face of their natne^ 
rous assertions and libels, namely, that ne- 
groes are and may be emancipated witbmit 
difficulty, and remain free, protected, and 
not liable to be sold as Slaves though black. 
We learn also a more important fact, namely; 
that free labourers in Tortola, with the land 
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jcik in agrkttltoral labouf, they charge for cuttixig canes^ viz.—PlaDt 
CMtea, from 60 to 80 dollars per quarry (3 l-5th acrei) ; Ratoon canes^ 
40 dollars ditto. For clearing land, they charge, per gumrty, 40 dollars ; 
ftr ikKparijig and planting it, from 120 to 140 dollars ; and for weeding 
canes, from 20 to 30 dollars, for the same quantity ; making a charge 
(without including manuring the land, where that may be found neces- 
sftry) of 1^ to 810 dollars per quarry (if 14 ..3 per acre) to the first 
ifteding inclusive." 

When we reflect that- canes in the old Colo- 
nies require to be weeded three, four, and even 
SIX times, according to the richness or tlie poverty 
of the soil or the age of the cane, the total 
charge of cultivation by free labour till cutting 
down the cane, independent of all the labour 
aiEid expense in carrying, grinding, boiling, and 
shipping the Sugar, will, at the above rate, 
amount to 86 dollars, which with the exchange 
at 230 is .£'16,.3,.6 sterling, an expense of it^ 
self, which it is almost unnecessary to state, iio 
Sugar cultivation can bear. The produce of an 
acre, good and bad, is probably at an average 
nS&t above 16 cwt In new Colonies, and new 
liinds, where canes require fewer weedings, the 
cost would be two or three pounds per acre leiss, 
bat then this would give these Colonies a decided 
superiority over the old Colonies, where the lands 
are poorer j and though the gangs of Slaves are 
in these, numerically stronger, they are of a less 
affective strength. This superiority would anni- 
'Ulate the cultivation 6f Sugar in these Coloiliea, 



CHAPTER VII. 

St. Domingo — adduced by Mr, Clarkson as a proof $g^^ 
the blessings and advantages ofnegroe emancipatio0^^ 
— his accounts relative to it in every point at vari^^ 
ance with historical facts, — True account of th^ 
rise and progress of the insurrection in it. — Uorridt 

cruelties. — Island totally ruined, — British expedi- 

tion there in 1795. — Forced to abandon it. — Itm. 
former state and trade. — Its present state and^ 
trade y from official and authentic documents. — - 
Striking contrast, . . Miserable state of the coitntrif^ 
compared to what it formerly was, — Immoral amdf 
debased and degraded state of its population. — 
Sinking fast into their original barbarism. — Pro-' 
ductive industry on the lowest scale, i^c. ftc ]7ff 

Mr. Clarkson as a '^fffth Case^"^ turns to St. 

Domingo, where he asserts that great bodies of 
negroes were emancipated suddenly, without 
danger, and with the happiest effect. It is diflB- 
cult to compress within moderate bounds Mr. 
Clarkson^s statements on this head, in which 
historical facts are withheld, and more dis- 
torted and violated than ever was in any previ- 
ous case attempted by human ingenuity. That 
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I may not be accused of mis-statement, I shall 
endeavour to condense in a note the points 
brought forward by Mr. Clarkson as requiring 
and being most deserving of notice *. To these 
the reader is referred for a view of Mr. Clark- 
mnes assertions and hardy averments. 

- * After noticing the ambiguous decree of the French Assembly, 1790, 
ickfive to the rights of the free coloured people in St. Domingo, Mr. 
Gkiluon proceeds to state that it occasioned animosities between them 
mmi the white* — ^^ disturbances took place and blood was shed." On the 
IStii May 1791, the French Legislative Assembly, in consequence of a 
petition from the free people of codour, decreed that ''the people of colour 
in all the French islandis were entitled to the lights of citizenship, prorided 
tey* were bom of free parents on both sides.*' This decree irritated the 
widtea. ''Both parties armed against each other — horrible massacres 
and conflagrations followed ;*' in consequence of which " the Assembly 
i ^ tin ded the decree in the same year.'* This news reaching St. Domingo 
iii1792, enraged the people of colour, which the Assembly learning, and 
peroeiring no end to these troubles, and resolving " to do justice, what- 
evor tiie consequences might be," sent two commisnoners, Santhonax and 
Boiiverel, to St. Domingo. This state (" of bad blood**) continuing after 
Ihetr arrival, at last broke out into open war on the 20th June 1793^ — 
"^ Hijb seamen left the ships in th^ roads and came on shore, and made a 
eoBBtton cause with the white inhabitants of the town." They were op- 
poaed " by the mulattoes and other people of colour, and these were 
afterwards joined by some insurgent blacks. The battie lasted two days 

fiimisnir'" were killed in the streets — ^half the town was burnt Only 
lOOiO troops renudned in the place. The Conunissioners determined to 
eaU in the insurgent Slaves in the neighbourhood to their assistance* 
Tlvy nsued a proclamation by which they promised to give freedom to 
all Idaidu who were willing to range themselves under the banners of the 
Bapiililir This was the first proclanuition made by public authority for 
ii—iM ijiat infl the Slaves in St. Domingo. It is called the proclamation 
of SiiitlinmT The result of it ^Rras, that a considerable number of 
SlafVB co n c e r n ed were enfranchised." (p. 20, 21.) 

^ Fobrefil Mt his colleague at the Cape and went to Port au Prinice— 

N 
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la substance Mr. Glaricson's statements ft- 
liMMint to this^ namely^ that the quarrels be- 
tween the French royalists and repttbUca^BS^*-tihe 

there the negroes had become acquainted with what had taken place in 
the North, and not only with the riots at the Gape, hut te pfocUitta- 
tion of Santhonax." He saw the necessity of extending the pcoclamatioa 
to the whole island. Accordingly, " in September, 1793, he drew up a 
ivodamation without further delay to that effect. All the Plaatert ez- 
.cept.one gare in their signatures, and in the montii of Fehnunrjr 1794, 
Ihe French Convention passed a decree for the aboli^oii of SIvnry 
throiighoat the whole of the French Colonies. Tb» decree put tinttdon 
jthe finishing stroke to the whole. It completed the emanelpatioii of the 
-s^hole Slare population of St. Domingo." (page 21, S2.) 

'* Of those who were emancipated by Santiionax in the Nordi, I do not 
^ftady In the various histories I have seen, bs^ thing PARTiciJiAR to eam- 
UMUUcate. We are enabled to give a very pleasing account of these 
•fOMMieipated by Polverel in the South and the West. The negioeSy 9Kf9 
Mtleniisnt, remained quiet, both in the South and the West, and tkey 
contHiued to work upon all the plantations. There were estates \adt9ii, 
whkh had neither owners nor managers resident upon them,*^ be- 
^eattse they '' had fled to the quarter which had just heen gives up to 
the jBngliah. On those estates, the negroes betook themselves to flakiv 
IKQ PROVISIONS ; but on all the plantations where the whites lesided, the 
hliM^ks ooiitinuod to labour as guiETLV Afi before ; and not only ao, hat 
there was a spirit of industry among them, and they gave bo unfntinff 
'IP their employers." (page 22, 23.) 

Such ves the conduct of the negroes up to the middle of 1794. *^ Oo- 
JUMO THE YEAR 1795 AND PART OF 1796, I Can leam nothi&g about 
them, though I have ransacked the French historians for th|8 pnipoie.'' 
Xest his readers should mistake dates, and blame the ema] 
grpes, be it remembered, says Mr. Clariuon, that *' the grant 
fusd conflagrations, which at that time made so frightful a pictui« in the 
kistory of this unhappy island, occurred in the days of Slavery, 
the proclamations of Santhonax and Folvercl, and before the great 
ventional decree of the mother country was known. .They.bnd 
occasioned too, not originally by the Slaves themselves, but 
4)iHUi«ls between the white and colom^ planters, and b«tM«ea tiiexpysl 




i/ehites and the mulattoes^ was the sole cause of 
tiie miseries of St. Domingo— that the negroes 
cUd not emancipate themselves^ but were emiaui- 
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and revolatioiu8t8, who, for the purpose of wreaking their vengeance 

'«apon each other, called in the aid of the Slaves ; and as to the 

■KSURGBNT negTocs of the North, in particular, who filled that part of 

Ck>lony in those years with terror and dismay, they were origin- 

put in motion, says Malenfant, by the royalists themselves, to 

Strengthen their own cause, and to put down the partizans of the French 

.xvrolution. When Jean Francois and Beasson commenced the insurrec- 

ttion, there were many white royalists with them, and the negroes were 

Tgiadp to wear the white cockade. I repeat then, that during the years 

1795 and 1796, I can find nothing in the history of St. Domingo, where- 

^vrith to reproach the emancipated negroes in the way of outrage.'* (p. 23.) 

From the latter end of 1796 to 1802," says Malenfant, " the Colony 

flourishing under Toussaint. The whites lived happily and in peace 

vapon their estates, and the negroes continued to work for them.** La- 

^ncQlx. says, when Santhonax returned to the Colony in 1796, *' he was 

^astonished at the state he found it in on his return;*' and says the same 

fla-vthbr, *' the Colony in 1797, inarched as by enchantment towards its 

«amcient splendour ; cultivation prospered ; every day produced percq>ti- 

Ystle proofs of its progress. The city of the Cape and the plantations of the 

.IMoith rose up visibly again to the eye." Even Mr. Clarkson is staggered 

. WL% this, and with much simplicity adds, *' many other circumstances 

%liAn the mere emand^ation of the Slaves in St. Domingo, may have con- 

^aributed to its growth; but I maintain, that unless, the negroes who 

ywwn THKir free, had done their part as labourers, both by working re- 

CfoMly' tuad industriously, and by obeying the directions of their super- 

xbitAidants or masters; the Colony could never have prospered, as 

to cultivation, in the manner described." (page 24, 25.) 

of the invasion of St. Domingo, under Bonaparte, in 1802, 
r. Qariuon says, '' a scene of blood and torture followed, such as his- 
had seldom or ever disclosed, aud compared to which, though plan- 
tad executed by whites, all the barbarities said to have been perpe- 
by the insnrgent blacks of the North amount comparatively to 
*>«HUng. The French troops were not the authors of tearing to pieces 
negroes hf bloodhounds, or drowning them, bv scuttiing and sinking 
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oipated ^ at once and in a single day,'' by order 
of the French Government, and without danger 
or disturbance, for they continued to labour 
upon the properties on which the proprietors 
^ lived peaceably, without interruption or dis- 
turbance," till the invasion by the French in 18(^ 
under Leclerc, the brother-in-law of Buonaparte, 
— ^ till that time the Planters had retained their 
property, and then it was, but not till then, they 
lost their all.'' p. 24, 26. 

Mr. Clarkson^s principal authority in these 
statements is, ^ Colonel Malenfant.^ But he 
has not told us, who Colonel Malenfant is. 
It is, however, of great importance to know this. 
Well then. Colonel Malenfant wias one of the 
creatures — spies of the infamous and notorious 
Victor Hugues, one of the most savage of the 
worshippers of the Goddess of Reason, and who 



the vessels — but the planters." Mr. Clarkson must know, that it 
the French trooptt and the French troops alone who perpetl*ated tliese 
horrors— there were no French planters there to do or advise it. " By 
the decree of Pol verel, sanctioned afterwards by the conventibii, the 
Slaves were made free at once, or in a single day. Two years before 
this liberation, the island was a prey to political discord, civil war, and 
foreign invasion. The English at the same time, were masters of tlie 
strong maritime ports, and were alarming the countiy by their incursiQiis^ 
the Slaves had unfortunately been taught to imbibe political axdmo^tioi, 
and to take the side of their respective masters, and had beenfkiii8&iiiati 
to scenes of violence and bloodshed." Still '' the govenunent of 
that island was French, or white^ from the very infancy of emancipa^n, 
to the arrival of Leclerc." (page 26, 28, 29.) Thus far, Mh Claikiim;^ 
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covered the West indies with anarchy, ashes, 
and blood. Sent to Surinam to kindle up in- 
surrection. Colonel Malenfant was detected, his 
life forfeited ; but aware, that if he was put to 
death, other emissaries would be sent in his 
place, the governor bribed him to make a report 
to Victor Hugues, that insurrection was imprac- 
ticable in that colony; which bribe he accepted, 
and was let go. Such was Colonel Malenfant, 
and such Mr. Clarkson^s authority. 

Without a single exception, all the particu- 
lars of the narrative regarding St. Domingo, as 
stated by Mr, Clarkson, are at variance with his- 
tory, the history of our own times. To violate 
truth, merely for the purpose of concealing the 
atrocities of Slaves, and the consequences of the 
proceedings of rash innovators, in order to throw 
odium upon the whites, their masters (for such 
only can be the object in view), is not more 
scandalous than reprehensible. When he states 
that the royalists called in the aid of the Slaves, 
in 1791, to put down the French revolutionists, 
he states what is directly at variance with the 
fi9u;t. 

The French revolution which, with its infa- 
moos principles, convulsed the world, and boasted 
to have been built upon the very foundation on 
wjiich Mr. Clarkson grounds his charges against 
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our West India Colonies ; namely^ ^ naturt 
and reason^ (p. 56) was felt as might hdm 
been anticipated^ with the most terrific conse-i 
quences in St. Domingo. The ami des noirs 
had their agents dispersed in the Colonies to 
counteract every thing that the Colonial govern- 
ments or the government of the mother country 
might do or attempt^ with a view to restore 
tranquillity or to preserve it The latter in all 
their acts were agitated and distracted^ by a set 
of speculative atheists^ who eagerly sought to 
plunge their country^ and the human race^ into 
the horrors of anarchy and bloodshed. 

In 1790, the mulattoes under Ogh, rose in 
arms to obtain an equality of rights with the 
whites. They were defeated. They were sub- 
dued. On the 15th May, 1791, the French 
assembly decreed the equality of rights to flie 
free people of colour. The whites refused to 
accede to the decree. The mulattoes iremon- 
strated, but in vain. In this state both were 
assailed by a new and remorseless foe. On the 
fatal 23rd of August, a general revolt tock 
place amongst the Slaves, but so far were 
the mulattoes from joining them, thiat they 
placed their children as hostages in the hands of 
the white authorities, and marched with the 
white troops against the common enemy. The 
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work of destruction proceeded with swift ftteps. 
Massacre^ flames^ and violence, spread over tiie 
fifte plaiss of the Gape. In one week, a space 
;. of 35 mMes cS country, cnltivated like a garden, 
was reduced to a wilderness covered with asbes^ 
carcases^ and blood. Wherever the whites were 
found, they were put to death amidst the most 
excruciating tortures. The women were ravished 
'l^y troops of barbarians, and afterwards slain, or 
reserved for a repetition of their horrid degra- 
dation. Scenes df horror and cruelty followed, 
which it is utterly impossible to describe. JSfij. 
Clarkson says, the insurgents fought under the 
^ white flag.^ The first ensign, which the few 
trpops sent out upon the first s^larm,^ to Mr. GaUi- 
^et's estate, about five miles from the capit^rl;^ 
saw, was " the body of a white infant impo^^d 
4ikve upon a siake,^ and borne by the negroes a>s 
their " standard.'^ Why does Mr. Clarksoji; 
like the Edinburgh Review, suppress this horrid 
circumstance ? A few white men, indeed, joined 
and were found in the ranks of the rebels, but 
not " many^" nor '^ royalists,^' as Mr. Clarkson 
asserts. One of these, and the chief cause of 
the revolt, was a monk, named Pere Philef^on, 
rector of Limbe, who caused the white prisoners 
to suffer the most excruciating torments in the 
rebel camp. He was a scholar of the club ami 
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des noirSy — ^the Missionary of St. Domingo. He 
was afterwards taken prisoner, and met the fate 
he richly deserved, for the horrors he had occa- 
sioned, and cruelties . he had committed *. 

* A few of the horrors committed in St. Domingo may be here no- 
ticed, as a warning to those who have colonies peopled by AMcan leaves. 

The wife and three daughters of M. Faville while imploring mercy for 
him, saw the husband and father, cut to pieces before their eyes by the 
MTBges. Carried away captives, they were reserved for a more^ horrid fate. 

On the estate of M, GalU/et, the negroes, had been treated kindly to 
a proverb. When the revolt began, M, Odeluc, the attorney, thinking 
they wonld remain faithful, went out to the plantation with a friend, anid 
some soldiers. He found them in open rebellion, and their standard urds 
the body of a white infant, which they had recently impaled on a stake *• 
Himself, friend, and most of the soldiers were murdered without mercy, 
a few only of the patrole escaping, to tell the dreadful tale. 

Mr, Blen, an officer of police, was nailed alive, to one of the gpates of 
his plantation, and his limbs, one by one, chopped off with an axe. 

A poor man named Robert^ a carpenter, was dragged from his hiding 
place, and that *' he might die in the way of his occupation " tbe savages 
deliberately sawed him asunder. 

Jf. C&rdinneauy a planter of Grand Riviere, offered two of his own 
mulatto children numey, to remain faithful. They took the money and 
then stabbed their parent to the heart. 

In the parish of Limbe, at a place called Great Ravine, a .venerable 
planter, who had two beautiful daughters, while he was tied down, saw 
his eldest daughter ravished before his eyes by one barbarian, and his 
youngest delivered over to another, to be subjected to the same fate. 

Near Jeremie, a body of mulattoes secured M. Sejourne and bis wife, 

in their own house. The monsters murdered the husband before the 

eyes of his wife. She was far advanced in pregnancy. They ripped her 

Tip alive, and threw the infant to the hogs. They then (how shall I relate 

it ?) sewed np the head of the murdered husband in — >— ! ! ! 

At 

* The Edinburgh Review with that cool malignity, which characterises 
it against the white colonists, conceals thb dreadful tale, and excuses 
the murderer of M. Odeluc, by a direct falsehood, namely, that he treated 
the l^yes with great crnelty. 
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• Though the town was preserved, the country 
was laid waste. The energy and intelligence 
of a few Europeans, however, after terrible 
struggles, were fast overpowering the ferocity 
and ignorance of savages, when another act 
of the unsteady government of France re- 
kindled the flame fiercer than before. They 
rescinded, on the 24th September, 1791, the 
decree granting equality of rights to the co- 
loured people. This fatal measure soon reached 
St. Domingo. The mulattoes separated them- 
selves from the whites and joined the negroes, 
and commenced a scene of similar horrors on the 
plains to the East of the Cape which had been 
perpetrated around it. One Jeannet was pro- 
claimed chief, and by his orders General Paul 
Belin, who was suspected by him, was hewed 
to pieces and his remains cast into the fire. 
The finest parts of St. Domingo were soon and 

At another place, a favourite negro murdered his master Stretched 
on the dead body of her husband, the villain's mistress, was^afterwards 
subjected to the assassin's lust. 

All the white and mulatto children, whose fathers had not joined the 
revolt, were murdered without exception, before the eyes, or clinging to 
the bosoms of their mothers. Young women of all ranks were first vio- 
lited by a troop of barbarians, and frequently afterwards put to death. 
Some of them were reserved for the further gratification of the lust of 
fh6 savages, and others had their eyes scooped out with a knife. 

Monsters such as these, deserved no mercy, and found none. When 
taken, they were put to death amidst tortures the most excruciating that 
could be devised. (Speech Deputies, 3rd Nov. 1791, to French Assembly.) 
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completely reduced to the state of a wilderiiess 
coTered witb miseiy^ want^ and despair. AV- 
teniat^ defeated and victonotts^ jet gaiiiiii|^ 
fresh strei^h^ the revolted negroes retiurned to^ 
the charge. Scanty supplies and reinlbrcemeiite 
arrived from France, and the bloody straggle 
and work of destruction was continued duriag 
the year 1792. 

Brissot, in 1792, procured the re-eimctmeot 
of the decree granting equal rights to the Mur 
lattoes, and Santhonax, Polverel, and Allbaudt 
we^e sent as commissioners to heal the discord 
in St. Domingo. Secret instructions from the 
friends of the blacks in Paris, and their owa 
avarice, ambition, and ignorance, rendered he^ 
worse. 

When SanthonaxandPolverel arrivedin St.Do- 
mingo, they found the whites and mulattoesrecoB*- 
ciled, and the insurgent negroes in a great mea- 
sure subdued and returned to their work. Those 
republican fanatics, however, quickly sowed dis- 
cord between the whites and mulattoes again, ^ud 
the consequences were fresh tumults and extended 
revolt amongst the Slaves*. These, however, 
were again, in a great measure, got over. On the 
12th and 13th January, 1793, their chief fort, and 

• St. Demingo, October ^th, 1792. 
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all their lesser forts and cannon were taken^ and 
peace seemed upon the point of being restored. * 
Santhonax^ however^ by his conduct blasted the 
'Sedr prospect. Encouraged by him^ the mulat^ 
toes and negroes^ on the 17th and I8th June> 
1793, attacked^ wounded^ abused^ and insulted 
ihe whites^ who had given them no provocatioBy 
and who applied in vain to the commissioners 
for protection and redress. A terrible catas- 
trophe was thus precipitated. The fleet and 
shipping took part with the white inhabi- 
tants. The mulattoes were fired upon as they 
i^roached tlie house of government to solicit 
redress. On the 20th, a frightful contest ensued, 
which continued till dark. The commissioners 
headed the mulattoes and the negroes, and har- 
iag the worst of it, they then had recourse to 
their secret instructions^ and proclaimed, June 
23rd, the emancipation of all the Slaves in the 
GoUmyy upon the condition of their joining 
ftem. Prom every quarter the Slaves rushed 
into Cape Prangois, the capital. A general 
massacre of the whites, men, women, and chit- 
dren ensued. The whites defended themselves 
with the courage of despair. They were or-f 
dered not to leave their houses. Where they 

* St, Domingo, January 23rd, 1793. 
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did not, the negroes entered and butchered 
them in cold blood. Horror and carnage were- 
general. The town was set on fire in various 
places, and almost consumed. The shipping 
fled> and bore with it about 2500 miserable 
wretches — whites, who had the good fortune to 
escape with the loss of their all*. Several, 
escaped to Jamaica with a few of their most 
faithful Slaves, where they settled and com- 
menced cultivating coffee. Terror and coa- 
fusion reigned over St. Domingo, and negro 
supremacy was from that moment established^ 
and by the frantic conduct of the convention, 
extended to all their Colonies, and attempted, 
with too much success, to be introduced into 
the Colonies of Great Britain. During 1796 
and 1796, Grenada, St. Vincents, and St.. Lucia 
were desolated by negro revolt and the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality. 

In every point the truth is the reverse of what 
Mr. Clarkson has thought proper to state. The 
cruelties committed by the monster Santhonax^ 
who seems to be a particular favourite with Mr. 
Clarkson, were incredible. In one hou^e 300 
persons were shut up, and burnt by the negroeig, 
and the party attached to this inhuman com- 

* St. Domingo, June 24th, 1793. 
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missioiier*. ^^ The cruelty of Santhonax and 
Polverel/' said Verneuil, " was horrible. The 
wife of La Coste, to escape their barbarity, 
after seeing her husband murdeted, threw h^r 
^eldest child into the sea, aud seizing the other, 
plunged with it into the water, and was drowned-j-.'* 
Revolution, anarchy, and slaughter, reigned 
friumphant in St. Domingo. So dreadful were 
the scenes of carnage, that Bourdon, le Oise de- 
clared, in the Council of 500, November 10th, 
1 796, that of 450,000 negroes which were in St. 
Domingo in 1792, only 130,000 remained; of 
^iB,000 people of colour, only 15,000 remained, 
^nd of 40,000 whites, only 20,000 were left 
s^live in 1795. Santhonax and Polverel, on 
"their own accouni, plundered 200 millions of 
livresj. While the loss of property to indi- 
"viduals, bereft of their all, exceeded, at the 
-lowest calculation, ,£'100,000,000 sterling. 

In 1795, the British were induced, by the re- 
presentations of some French Colonial emi- 
^ants, to invade St. Domingo. With a con- 
siderable force they obtained possession of the 
sea-ports and drove back the negroes and re- 
publican troops to the interior. The climate, 

* Convention, October 14th, 1793. 
t Ibid. August 23nd, 1794. J Ibid. Aiigust 22nd, 1794. 
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liowever, and the harassing nature of the war- 
fare soon made terrible ravages among them^ 
and^ finding that the negroes were not to be re- 
duced to subjection, they, after great loss and 
expense, finally abandoned the island in 1798. 
At the same time the wretched remains of the 
French white population abandoned a country 
overwhelmed with desolation, retired to Cuba, 
from whence the Spaniards drove them away, 
and finally, several thousands of them settled in 
the United States, and principally in New Or- 
leans, in the most wretched state of nrisery and 
poverty that could possibly be imagined; as 
. gentlemen have informed me who helped to re- 
lieve them. 

Under the dominion of the British, cultiva- 
iion again began to rear its head in St. Do- 
mingo ; but at their departure, notwithstanding 
all the talent and despotic power of Toussaint, 
the wisest and best head that St Domingo has 
had, since revolutionized, it quickly decayed; 
and from that time to this it has been nearly 
abandoned. It is in this part of his subject that 
Mr. Clarkson's disingenuity and misrepresenta- 
tion are so conspicuously displayed. He ought 
certainly to have known these facts — ^but, he af- 
fects to say, that during 1795 and 1796, he could 
find nothing in French historians concerning the 
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emancipated negroes in St. Domingo *. No ! but 
W oould, if he had chosen, have found plenty about 
them in British historians— r-in the London Gazette 

"• Mr. Clarkson throws a veil over St. Domingo in 1795 and 1796, and 
1797, which I shall endeavour shortly to draw aside. The negroes, he 
W^, continued, he presumes, to work as quietly as before, while Santho- 
-nax, and others, were astonished, upon their return to the colotay, at the 
flourishing state in which they found it. Mr. Clarkson omits to state 
-that tlie districts of Grandbois, and Mirabelais, had been conquered and 
prtsenned by the British ; and that into these flourishing districts, containing 
-490 plantations, and 12,000 negroes, the rash decrees and authority of 
'i^ commissioners, had never been acknowledged or obeyed^. Here 
ct^Tation flourished. 

How quiet and settled the negroes were in the years alluded to, may 
be shewn from the official proclamations, both of our own, and of the 
French government, and their respective authorities. In the proclamation 
of Admiral Parker, in the name of the late king, December 10, 1795, the 
Ifttter speaks only of " the excess and universality of the calamities*' 
-which had overspread St. Domingo, and adds, that it was the duty and 
" he owed it to the glory of his arms, to complete*' the subjugation by force, 
-^e owes it to public morals, to annihilate a system destructive ef all the 
Bocial bonds which unite the colonists among themselves , and which unite 
the whole to one sovereign," and at the same time " to extend his succour- 
ing hand to a multitude of worthy men, who groan in every part of the 
4thtndyBXid invoke his protection f." 

Saathonai soon after his arrival, issued a proclamation, to bring the 
eiiMUi€ipaied negroes into something like social order. He called upon 
thtfm to demote themselves to industry, and agriculture and " to renounce 
tiMt state of vagrancy which the laws of the republic would punish J" 
Oa the 2\eX March preceding, Toussaint informed Adet, the French 
minister in the United States, that he had with some difficulty, put down 
the mulattoes, who had rebelled, attacked and ilUtreated the inhabitants, 
and endeavmired to seize the reins of government, and on the 14th May, 

♦ Port au Prince, Sept. 5 & 11, 1795. 
t Proclamation Cape Nichola Mole. 
: Ibid. May 15, 1796. 
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for instance ; and when he affects to 'show v^, 
upon the authority of Lacroix,*the renovated 
state of St. Domingo around the Cape, in 1797, 

1796, the commissioners themselves, wrote to the Directory, that St. Do- 
mingo abounded " with projects of ambition, disorder, and pretennoof, 
Ac/' 

When the Spanish part of St. Domingo was attempted to be seized 
on the part of the French Republic, the inhabitants solicited and ob- 
tained protection from the British to avert such a fearful cajamily* 
What kind of men and what kind of principles these comnussionen pro- 
inulgated, the proclamation by General Forbes, 12th July, 1796, wiH 
clearly point out to us. Addressing himself to the Spanisk part of tiie 
Colony, he says, *' I have perused the proclamations of these hypocriti- 
cal and perverse agents, whose first mission to St. Domingo was maik- 
ed with insurrection, with the firing of the plantations, and the Bflaaiaina- 
tion of their owners. Sec.** 

To give a specimen of the scenes passing in the Republican part of. St. 
Domingo, at this time, the following is deemed sufficient. Early in Au- 
gust, 1796, the French were defeated at Jeremie. The arrest of some 
people of colour produced a serious insurrection. General de Fnr- 
neu escaped in a boat. The rage of the mulattoes was principally di- 
rected against the whites. About one hundred were massacred. Some 
were butchered in a horrid manner, and their bloody and mangled corpaes 
were exultingly carried about the streets, and these scenes continued 'till 
the arrival of General Rigaud, put an end to the carnage*. 

The proclamation issued by Santhonax, directing and commanding Ike 
negroes to return to work had no effect. " They refused to retom to 
their labour on the plantations as he had enjoined, in a proclaination,- 
requiring those who had been formed into military corps to resome their ' 
work. They in answer alledged that being free men, they would only woflc 
when and as long as they pleased. Santhonax was consequently yeiy miicli 
distressed, as he had persecuted the mulattoes with an idea that tiie negtoet 
would remain faithful to him ; they, on the contrary had diaconcerted 
all his plans, by threatening to retire into the mountains f.*' 

* New York, 21st October, 1796, from Captain Brown^ an eye-wit- 
ness to the facts. 

t Jamaica Gazettes, August 1796*-«uthentic accounts from Capr 
Nichola Mole, July 22d. 1796. 
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lie has omitted^ purposely it would seem^ to stat6 
iSbat that cultivation and prosperity were only seen 
under British bayonets^ and vanished as soon 

Mr. Clarkson states that he can meet with nothing regarding SL JDo- 
sningo in French authors of 1796. The following particulars from the 
of citizen Dugroy, inserted in the Republican Fransais, and ad- 
to the French government, October 1796, may therefore be ac- 
^flfitable to him. 

JFkwt Dm^Mn, ceded by Spun in the most dreadful and ^tistrdraed 
Cape Francois, only 50 houses remaining ; Caprice commis^ 
I, by their orders, consumed this fine city. Port Morgit, a fourth 
mbsolutely destroyed. Port de Paix equally ravaged. Men of colour 
jrece n tly put to death, 150 blacks of every age in this city. This side 
cmee the best cultivated — ^plantations, working-houses, magazines, and 
liabitations, all laid waste. On the south, which extends from Cape Ti- 
i, 70 leagues — ^here insurrection proclaimed by law— completely de* 
this day exposed to the horrors of violent anarchy. Pro- 
jprieCora burn, nussacre, and destroy each other — ^negroes closely imitate 
"tibieir example. Western part, from Cape 'nberon to St Nicholas Mole, 
100 leagues, now held by the British — reaped this year 20,000,000 livres 
Sugar, coffee, &c., supplied the wants of the people and extended their 
commerce. Cannot pass from these districts without being mas- 
by negroes, become savage from anarchy. These negroes, by too 
0«dden a passage from bondage to liberty, have formed themselves into . 
jpAvage bands, which must remain the terror of all government. The 
.flaCeots sent out to St. Domingo, amused themselves by preaching up 
fM^nfoe and destruction. In last, Ftoreal they published a system of liberty 
A^ from the smallest controul, diverted themselves by forming mum- 
ciftlitiet of Ignorant negroes — organized a banditti — made generals of 
known for their barbarous ferocity — armed them against fhe whites, 
of the island lodged in the hands of about a dozen barbarians. 
^^^Mtes, Europeans, or Creoles, made valets. Staves, or victims, to people 
of colour. French women, daughters of white inhabitants, compelled to 
*^ «ft servants and Slaves to negroes, under pain of death. Others nurse 
^ffprtM infants. No trade, no labour, nothing to exchange. Air ,in£ected 
^"^^^ die unboried dead. These facts cannot be denied by the butcfie^ 
^ ^^ Colonies, who dread the moment that the nation will demand a idi- 

O 
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All ^y were witiidraw». More <iUiaiiig€wiOtt$ 
OQni^uct than this pwstied 1^ Mr. Cl«rJc90B J 
nev^r met with, «or to support a fatlatioua jmd 
dangerous theory, a more unfair concealment 
and perversion of facts. 

. From the death of Toussaint, and ihe 6ml 
evacuation of the country by the French in 1604^ 
St. Domingo has been ruled by a succession ^f 
tyrants, 'w^hose title has been the sword. Coati- 
nued wars took place between the mulattoes at 
Port-au-Prince, and the blacks at ihe Cape, 
'which finally ended in the subjection of the lat- 
ter to the former, under Boyer. Cultivation 
h»s been attempted by them all, but with little 
success. From Toussaint downwards, the nras- 
ket and bayonet were substituted for the w^ip j 
€md ^:he negro who would not work was, with- 
out ceremony, shot. Such efforts were, Ijiow- 
eyer, attended with little effect ; and let Mr. 
Clarkson and the African Institution say wbat 
they will, the population of St. Domingo x^ 
main to this day savages — ^lazy, ignorant, rude 
— more barbarous by the change. 

Within these few years, and during the reigil 
of Christophe, the master of a ship, (an old |i€- 

ffOTous account of their conduct. The blood of the peofHe runs in great 
flpods. AU means of agriculture and commerce are destroyed. Hie Di- 
rectory called upon to interfere, examine^ and pumsk tb^ flfumy. . 
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<{aaintance}^ assured me^ that were he to be 
offered his ship as a present^ he would not be 
induced to return to that desolated spot. When 
Aere^ engaged in lawful commerce^ he never^ as 
he gtated^ when he went ashore felt confident 
<si returning alive^ nor when he went to bed 
4M>cdd he say he should see another morning; 
such was the fearful tyranny and caprice of the 
despot who bore sway, and the ferocious tribe 
tiiat obeyed him. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the last 
French invasion, and the deliversmce of St. I>d- 
mingo from all foreign attacks. In that time 
what has she done ? From the remaining old 
cofffee and cocoa trees her miserable population 
collect a scanty quantity of produce which their 
despotic master takes as his own, and by his 
agents exchanges it, chiefly with the Ame- 
ricans, for such supplies as they bring, which 
supplies are again retailed out, at the prices he 
may think proper to affix to them. The culti- 
vation of Sugar in what may be called the 
emancipated part, has dwindled down to 
almost nothing; and the Sugar cultivation in 
the Spanish part, now that it is enfranchised^ 
and come under .the. yoke of Boyer, will soon 
decay^ and that quarter, like the other, become 
comjparatively desolate and wild. ChrMtopbe 

o2 
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made eveiy exertion to restore Sugar cultiTi* 
tion^ but he failed. A certain quantity of bh 
hour was allotted to the negroes ; if they re- 
iused to work, or neglected to work, they were^ 
«t the outset, frequently scourged with a branch 
torn from the Gum- Arabic-thorn * — a punish- 
ment the most cruel that can be conceived. 
Subsequently the musquet was substituted^ and 
the indolent negroes were shot. No one durst 
complain, or make any observations on their fate^ 
All the efforts of the most cruel and relentless 
tyranny could not restore the cultivation of the 
cane in St. Domingo; and it is an undeni- 
able fact, that the Americans find the importa- - 
tion of foreign muscovado Sugar into some did — 
tricts of St. Domingo, a necessary and profitable^ 
ai^iqle of commerce. 

From authentic documents and official re^ras,^^ 
I shall proceed to lay before my readers a state- — 
ment of what was the situation of St. Domingo^ 
previous to the insurrection, and what it is at the^ 
present day, which will, I apprehend, strike .eventf 
the most thoughtless emancipator with astonish — 
ment and alarm. In 1791, St. Domingo 
the seat of commerce, abundance, and civiliza 
tion. The returns of its trade, and the value o 



* The prickles are extremely long, hard, and ftharp li&e' 'neecBet, hm 
80 brittle that when they penetrate the fleah they break into pteoaa 
cannot be extracted, and thus occasion locked jaw. The " Crown o: 
Thorns" for our Saviour was, it is supposed, made of this thorn. 
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of Um property therein, as giveo in to the French 
Legislative Assembly^ stood as imder, viz. :— 

9r. DomihOo im 1791. 
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In 1788, in the European trade, it employed 580 Teasels, ayeragiiig 
325} tons each, together 189,679 tons— in the American trade, 7(3 ns- 
sds^ M,74i tons, or 73 tons eadi-4n the Spanish trade,, 259.. feswh^ 
15^17 tons, or 59 tons each—inthe African trade, 98 Tessels,whicli cairi^^ 
29,506 negroes, which sold at ;f 60 sterling each. The imports from En- 
rope were valued at 86,414,040 livres— from the Spanish eoloides, 
9,717,123 livres— and from North America, 6,821,707 lirres. Theex- 
ports to the Spanish colonies, were valued at 5,587,515 livres, and to 
North America, 4,409,922 livres. The number of white inhabitants 
amounted to 30,831, the mulattoes and free people to 24,000, negioea 9h 
tached to estates 455,000, and negroes not attached to estates 46,000— 
together 501,000. 

The quantity of sugar above-mentioned, reduced into muscovado hj the 
nsnsl scale, and then into Englidi weight, is equal to 230,570,107 lbs. 
above half the quantity that all the West India colonies, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba, now produces. - - 

Of the Spanish part of this valuable island the information at so late a ^ 
period is not so correct. As far back as the beginning of last century, it ^ 
produced 15,000 chests of 7cwt. each, all clayed, which is 105,000 cwt 
and equal to 19,992,200 lbs. muscovado. There can be n» question ^ 
that down to the year 1791 the quantity must have been very consider- — 
ably increased. 

In 1791^ the insurrection broke out^^ and cul- 
tivation and commerce ceased. Upon the au- 
thority of Perraud, the intendant, the following 
is the quantity of the diflferent kinds of produce 
exported from the 14th July 1794^ to the month 

of September 1796, a period of twenty-seven 

months: — 

White Sugar, value in livres - - 15,790 

Brown ditto 3,922,568 

Syrup and Taffia ..... 900 

Coffee - - 5,013,569 

Cotton - - 170,984 

Indigo -.------- U,590 

Total 9,136,401 



tiere we have a striking proof of the fataf ef- 
fects of negro emancipation^ and a direct contra- 
Bction to Mr. Clarkson's averments of their good 
conduct and ^ continuing to labour as befbre.** 

In 1805 the export of Coflfee from St. l>o- 
Qiingo was estimated at 3(y,000,000 lbs. but 
that was probably too much. At present the 
BXjjort of Coffee (the only article of produce 
it may be said to export) is certainly under 
26;000,000 lbs. St. Domingo has no merchairt 
ships. Her trade is carried on by foreigneYS, 
and is chiefly in the hands of the America^iii^ 
and British. The former have by far the largest 
share. The whole exports are certainly under 
5?900,000 per annum, as the annexed returns and 
calculations will shew*. In the American im- 

* Port au Prince is supposed to have half the trade of the island. Foe 

^ first six months of IS22 the following^ was the trade of tkti/k port. 

DoHars. Tons. 

Imports front United StSites - 410,292 9,935 

France - - - 136,558 1,218 

British - - - 2ea,192 1,196 

Germany &Holland2Q3,L6a lyl6a 

JPiart au Prince, Sept. 7, 1822. 

BRITISH IMPORTS OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES, VIZ. 

Sagfar. Col^e. 

I8U 2,113 a — 

181& 30,559 6 — 

1816 10,930 — 

1821 1 17 78,083 cwts. 

1S2Z (^ fl^2 

P«». Poff. No. 57 and 6a of session 1823^ No.2l8of sesswal822,aoa 

^o. 490 of session 1821. 
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ports and exports in particular^ it must be 
recoUected are included the exports and im- 
ports to and from the Spanish part so lately 
annexed to the republic^ and in the estimated 
value of the whole^ freight and charges are 
^dso included. The trade of St. Domingo is 
certainly not above one sixth of what it for- 
merly was^ if so much. Of the present popu- 
lation I have seen no accurate accounts. It is 
estimated by several writers but evidently 

The contrast which the trade of the United States with Cuba and Hajti 
ailbrda, is rery striking, thus : — 

Imports from Exports to 

182) Cuba . 6,584,589 DoUars 4,540,680 Dollars. 
Hayti - 2,746,257 .. 2,270,601 .. 

of which the principal articles stand as under, riz. 





HAYTI. 


CUBA. 






Value. 


Valne. 




Quantity. 


Dollars 


Quantity. DoUan. 

20,601,6>2 \ o 02fi 9153 
41,361,231 J -^^WfiOj^W 


Sugar, white Ibt. - 
brown . . - 


24,241 


1,631 


Coffee . . - 


8,394,393 


1,801,150 


8,570,937 


Molasses gs. - 


13,024 


1,694 


6,190,894 


Indigo lbs. - 


322 


690 


1,822 


Spirits gt. - 


3,069 


1,092 


69,422 


Ck>coa lbs. - 


181,938 


15,981 


— 



National Intelligencer, January 1822, and Official Report for the year 
ending September 30th, 1822. 

The exports of Coffee from St. Domingo or Hayti will stand tiius : — 

To United States, 1822 .... 8,394,393 lbs. 
Great Britain, 1822 .... 4,662,784 
Germany and Holland, suppose 6,000,000 

Total 19,057,177 
instead of 68,000,000 lbs. as in 1791— what a falling off is here! The 
imports of Hayti are also not now onefifih what these formerly were! 
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firom no sufficient datUy at 600^000. This num- 
ber is certainly exaggerated^ particularly as 
we learn that the ^ open country contains only 
detached cottages at great intervals.'* On the 
other hand the destruction by the insurrection^ 
as stated upon the authority of Bourdon de 
1/Oise, is probably exaggerated, and if we take 
flie population of the French part of St. Do- 
mingo from 350,000 to 400,000, we shall proba- 
bly not be far from the truth. 

Of the present state of society in St. Domingo 
the following account extracted from a recent re- 
spectable periodical publication, is I have reason 
to know, an accurate portrait. The picture of 
tihe old negro man of 60 with an old wife and a 
young one, and two families all naked, is truly 
J^firican. From this account we learn that the 
•* negroes have as yet made little progress in 
^civilization — the interior of their huts presents 
scarcely a single article of use — no bed, nor table, 
-mar even so mtich as a chair^ — ^that ^ the cere- 
xnony of marriage is but little attended to by the 
mulattoes, and by the blacks not at all;^ while 
^ both the Sugar and indigo plantations are 
permitted to go to ruin.^ 

" St. Domingo, 1822. 



(( 



An interesting and evidently accnrate account hab just appeared 
JErpm the pen of a gentleman, of the present situation of St. Domingo, a 
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coofkierable tune renktent m, aud recently retnniQcl finou that islaid*/ 
" In thii country/* says tke writer, " there is t« be witnessed, coun- 
tenances from the jettest bUck in all the gn^&tions, until the distinction 
fjKJn m white is scarcely perceptible ; and to be found, a people speakkiff 
a yariety of languagea i fugitives from Cuba, who caa speak oal^ a- ItiaA 
of Spanish jargon; from Jamaica, whose only language u a sort of 
broken English ; emigranta from Curagoa, talking Dutch ; and the ori- 
ginal bbieks and mulattoes of tbe island, whose la^giagp is » ant •! 
broken Frenchr There aie, besides, several white people settled in Haytiy 
natives of Europe and America, bat who are not permitted to hiterferein 
any government matters. Pkwioas to the revDlufidn, tboai of tke Ml- 
lattoea who possessed Slaves treated them witk far more cruehy than tiie 
white planters ; and from this cause, no doubt, has arisen the feeling of 
dislike on the part of the negroes to the mulattoes. The hitter eonsidlnr 
the negroes as dieir inferiors, and refrain from being on any faAifliar 
footing with them. The feelings of animosity that are at present ol>- 
servable amongst the blacks and mulattoes will be an obstacle to Haytf 
enjoying a lasting peace. At tids moment the negroes wanidr maasfe 
very ill without the assistance of the others. In general the negroes have 
as yet made littie progress in civilization The consequence is, all Ae 
principal offices under Boyer are managed by the muXsttoe^, ireai tfie i^ 
eapacky of the blacks for such employment. It is in the acmy the ne- 
groes are found most useful. 

The population of the towns consists principally of mulattoea. The 
houses are in general erected of wood ; for the most part not higher tfaaif 
one story. The females have the charge of them, and not only attend to 
the sales, but almost invariably make the purchases themselves. Indeed 
so eompiete a cypher i» the husband in their mercantile tranBactiemv tfkai 
his name is never mentioned in the wholesale merchants' books. I could 
never discover any ostensible employment the men had. They i^peared 
to spend their time in fistiess indblence, consuming the greater part of 
the da^ in sm^ing segais. So intent are tlie Haytian fait on makiny 
money, that their passion for gain seems to overcome the tender feeliogpi 
of the sex. This was strongly evinced in the conduct of a mother, who, 
being at some distance, when she heard of the dinogcreua iHaeti ef Acr 
daughter, she wrote, expressing her sorrow, but telling her that till she 

* Edinburgh Magazine for December 1823, p. 126 — 138 : extracted 
from the Journal of a gentleman who lately visited the island. * 
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got her business accomplished, which would rcqpiire some time, she 
could not return. 

The negroes hsve lost none of their saysf^ character, which, with te 
Iveedom enjoyed^ by the Haytians, under the republican form of govern- 
ment, renders them, in every respect, most disagreeable servants. It 
is not sufficient that these fellow's wages are exorbitant. Flattery 
mmt likewise be made use of to get them to work. To have any 
tiling to do with them requires the greatest exercise of patience possible. 
Hie foreign merchant, however respectable his circumstances, has to 
cringe and behave with every submission to those black vagabonds. He 
is not permitted to use any compulsory measures. If he appears at aU 
out of humour, he will only be laughed at; they delight in bringing to 
tile remembrance of white people that they are no longer Slaves. 

** Many of them have coffee plantations, and, from the high price 
which that article has for some time brought in the markets of Europe 
and America, they have acquired greater riches than they know what to 
do with. Some of them were pointed out to me who were said to pos- 
sess many thousand pounds, but there appeared nothing indieative of 
soch wealth. There are others of the negroes, however, who live in the 
rudest state possible. In general they have a few coffee-trees, but their 
exertions are seldom equal to produce them any comforts or luxuries. 
The interior of their huts presents scarcely a single article of use ; na bed, 
nor table, nor even so much as a chair. In one of these miserable habV- 
tatiops which I entered, was seated, in one comer of the room, on a mat, 
a young female negro, about twenty years of age, with three infants ; 
and in another comer, a more elderly female, with a family more ad- 
vanced. Both were the wives and families of the proprietor of the house, 
a negro iq»parently about sixty. The women wore notiung on their 
bodies except a chemise, made of coarse Osnaburgh. The younger of 
the two was suckling an infant, and two round apertures were made in 
the garment, through which the full breasts projected, and were entirely 
exposed. The husband had no clothing, with the exception of a pair of 
Osnaburgh trowsers, the upper part of his body b»ng altogether naked. 
All the younger branches of the family were in a state of entire naked- 
ness. This abode presented upon the whole such a spectacle of wretehed- 
ness^ as- to make me naturally conclude that, notwithstanding tkej en- 
joyed the freedom of their own will, yet, in point of comfort, their situs* 
tion woidd not bear a comparison with that of any Slave in our plantations. 

The manners of the better classes of the mulattoes and blacks partake 
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of tlift Prendu Even among the lower classes, it is not uncommon to obnenre 
two wretches, almost naked, salute each other after the French styk. 
Hie meanest inhabitant of Hayti, considers himself upon a footing not 
only with his own countrymen, but with any stranger that may come in 
Us Way, whateyer may be his rank, wealth, or information. The leligioo 
Chrooghout the whole republic is Roman Catholic. It was, however, only 
lately that the head of that church took any notice of the blacks. WhUe 
'I was in Hayti, eleven priests and bbhops arrived direct from Rome, to 
tak(B charge of the church in that part of the world, and were received 
with die greatest respect by Boyer. He, however, has since had reason 
to believe, that those gentlemen were attempting to nuike some innova- 
tions in the government, and he has consequentiy obliged every one of 
them to leave the country. The religious affairs of the Haytiaos will 
therefore be managed as formerly j any person becoming their priest wbo 
sets up pretensions to that holy character. The office of the priest has, 
heretofore,^ been generally filled by adventurers from the Spanish Main^ 
and has been a profession attended with no small emolument. The ex- 
actions of the priests from the ignorant blacks, were enormous. For 
giving absolution, their custonuiry charge was one hundred dollars, and 
for attending a funeral twenty dollars. 

Sunday is the great market day of the Haytians. On the morning 
of that day, crowds of country people are seen pouring into town, with 
baskets of their different commodities. The markets are over about nine 
A. M. at which time it is customary to go to church. I remarked that 
VERY FEW of the Haytian men attended the church. The churches, how- 
ever, were always well crowded with women, who appeared to join very 
devoutiy in the devotions. The men spend their time at home, and make 
this a day of feasting. I am inclined to believe, that the Haytians* know 
but littie of the pleasure^ of domestic life. The ceremony of marriage is 
but LITTLE attended to by the mulattoes, and by the blacks not at all. 
They, in general, attach themselves to one female, but incontinency is 
no uncoounon matter among them. Frequentiy, besides the person who 
passes for their wife, they have one or two other mistresses. It will 
occasion surprise, no doubt, when I mention, that no Haytian fiemale is 
"peradUed to marry a white man. They are not, however, prevented 
from residing with foreigners, as their " friends;" and most of the 
foreign merchants resident in the Republic have formed such connectionf , 
principally with mulatto ladies. They are excellent managers of house* 
•hold matters, and give a preference to living with wliite people, both on 
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mcconnt of tbeir being more kindly treated than with the men of their 
Dwn colour, and because they are better supplied with dress, a passton 
Wor which, is a predominant feature in their character. The variety and 
elegance of their wardrobe will seldom be exceeded. It is no uncom- 
matter for a respectable coloured Ha3rtian woman to possess up- 
of an hundred Madras handkerchiefs, of different patterns, thirty 
or forty gowns, and other dresses in proportion. Their minds, however, 
wre but poorly informed. In general they can read and write, but their 
Reading is of the lightest nature, consisting chiefly of French plays and 
norels. 

In the war which took place between the negroes and their masters, it 
WB» not to be expected that care could be taken of the fine plantations 
previously in the island. Both the Sugar and indigo plantations were 
permitted to go to ruin ; and the only remains of the French industry 
in this delightful island are the coffee trees, which now constitute the 
wealth of the Haytians. Ck>ffee being now the only article cultivated by 
fthem to any extent, and the plantations of that article not having been 
■ncreased since the French lost their possessions in St. Domingo, the 
trade of the country has in consequence diminished. The yearly produce 
of Hayti is calculated to be thirty millions of lbs. of coffee, or about 
Qlleen thousand tons, which, at a hundred pounds per ton, would only 
]Md one million and a half sterling. The imports into the country should 
sot exceed that sum, for coffee being the only article allowed to beex- 
IporCed in return, any increase upon the imports must occasion a loss to 
tiie parties concerned. The imports heretofore into Hayti, have always 
ynry greatly exceeded in value what the country had to export in 
■etnm, and the natural consequence has been, that the trade has been 
m ruinous one for those concerned. From the competition that has 
In consequence arisen, credit has become very cheap, and the goods 
of the foreign merchant have frequently been put into the hands of those 
'who were by no means entitled to credit. The outstanding debts due by 
-ibis description of Haytians to the British adventurers amount to a very 
lerge sum, of which there is but little chance of their recovering any 
part. Twelve months is a customary credit in Hayti. I believe myself 
justified in asserting, that few or none engaged in the trade to the repub- 
fLe of the blacks have been successful in their adventures ; on the con- 
trary, that all of them are disgusted with the result. The trade to that 
part of the world, like every other which has opened to the enterprize of 
f^ British merchant, has been overdone. 
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No foreigner or white man can commence business in Hayli, wtthmit 
« patent from the goremment, for which he pays sixteen hundred dolken 
mmmmUy, The principal expense of their goremment is an aHowaiioe 
made to their President of fifty thousand dollars a-year. Their amiy, 
which amounts to about twenty-five thousand men, is but poorly paid. 
During the time the French were masters there, if a white and a midatto 
went into a court of justice, the latter could seldom expect any redreas. 
Hie reverse is now completely the order of things ; and I cannot conclnde 
this letter without expressing my opinion, that the wlute remdents in 
Hayti are by no means to be envied. The frequent mortifications wliidl 
tiiey are subjected to, and the danger which they every jmly run of 
being sacrificed by the fury of some ruffian negro, with the great want 
of society, of books, of every thing that can make life agreeable^ rea- 
ders their situation not only unpleasant, but scarcely supportable for vuf 
length of time. 

The funerals in that climate, even among the natives, are very tre" 
quent. Scarce a day that I was at Jacquemel but one of them took place, 
and sometimes more. The funeral forms a grand procession. Tlie mate 
and female attendants appear in full dress. The men are attired in Mack 
coats, and chintz or nankeen waistcoats and trowsers. The dresses df 
the women, by far the most numerous groupe, are composed of wMte 
muslin gowns, white silk stockings, white kid shoes, and yellow Madras 
handkerchiefs tied in the form of turbans round their heads. In onOe 
hand they carry a white muslin handkerchief, their neck is surrounded 
with a gold chain, their fingers covered with gold rings, &c. The fune- 
rals afford the ladies an opportunity of displaying their fine dresses, a;iid 
they crowd to this parade as to a ball-room. 

Boyer, the present president, was formerly a tailor. He owes Ida 
elevation to his wife, formeriy the widow of Petion, whose favour lie 
contrived to gain. Port-au-Prince is the most unhealthy town in tliie 
whole island of St. Domingo, and perhaps in the whole world. The so- 
ciety here is, however, better than in any of the other towns of the re- 
public. There is, however, only one English lady in the whole town, 
who, with an Irish lady at Auxberges, form the sum total of our fair 
countrywomen whose fortunes have led them to the domimons of presi- 
dent Boyer.** 

** The character of the population of St. Domingo, says Mr.T n, is 

THE WORST ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH. EVERY MORAL TIE OR FESL- 

iNG IS UNKNOWN AMONG THEM. Instruction is little attended to, as the 
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l»peQ countiy cotttaius only detached cottages at freat interri^. la t\e 
\Qw^s tBere is some industry. In the country there is very little. There 
is no kind of exertion amongst the people, and the local authorities have 
M.i^ver to coropcll them to labour.*' 

On the 1 5th January^ 1821, Mr. Evariste 
the missionary in St. Domingo, thus writes : — 
^ Every door is shut against us, and we are de- 
prived in every possible way, of liberty to act 
according to the Gospel, or our own conscience, 
pr the light of truth. This city is a burden 
to me, on account of the fearful and hor- 
rible things which I see, particularly the ha- 
bitual and sinful violation of the siabbath. We 
are like sheep exposed to the fury of wolves. 
For me I am considered by them as one depri- 
ved of reason, a fool and enthusiast. The 
only thing which keeps me here is our dear 
society, which languishes like a tree planted by 
the side of a flaming volcano *." The difference 
between our West India Colonies and Hayti is 
strongly exemplified in the success of the me- 
tiiodists amongst the population of the respective 
places — converts — 

Whites. Black & coloured. 
British Colonies - - 907 23^63 

Hayti ----- — 56t 

' * Methodist Missionary Report, 1821, p. 94. 

t Methodist Conference, July, 1822. — ^Debate on Buxton's motion.— 
Published by African Institution. 
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To use the words of an able writer^ Hayti in 
^ not merely relapsing into barbarism, but 
sinking fast under an odious combination of the 
darkness^ ferocity, vices, and superstitions of 
all colours and all nations; unredeemed by the 
virtues of any *.^ 

Such is St Domingo — such the state of her 
population, and such her commerce, trifling as 
it is engrossed and borne away by commercial 
rivals, in whose hands it must remain while St 
Domingo remains as it is. Yet in the face o 
these notorious facts, Mr. Stephen in his new 
and most intemperate attack upon the West 
India Colonies, has the boldness to tell this in- 
telligent nation that by the ruin of these Co- 
lonies ^ WE MIGHT REGAIN AND ENGROSS THE VALU- 
ABLE coMBiERCB of Hayti; which, in complaisance 
to Jamaica, we have foolishly renounced t! 1* 
Where Mr. Stephen received his commercial 
education I know not. Let him point out % 
he can, the period when this country pos- 
sessed that trade which by making our West 
India Colonies like St. Domingo he asserts we 
could ^ regain.^ And when he is called upon 
to do this he will find it as impossible to shew 

* Official Letter from Bahamas, 29th July 1823, p. 25. 
t Stephens' '' Negro Slantrp:* Preface pa^e 32. 
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\ns country " might engross'' the trade of 
» as it is impossible for him to shew from 
ige of history— from any act of the British 
nment^ that they ^ foolishly renounced the 
fvaluable !J of Hsiyti in complaisance ip 
ca.'' 






CHAPTER Vm. 

iSmancipatian of the N^oes in Ckpgenne. — nUal 
consequences to tttemselves and to the cultivaHan.*^ 
Both ruined.-^The same consequences ensued tn 
OqudaUmpe during the Rights of* Man. — The same 
in Grenada. — Steele's scheme in Barbadoes a de- 
lusion and deception. — Natural and political causes 
occasioned the increased returns of his Estates. — 
Disbanded West India Black Soldiers — their bad 
Character. — Mr. Clarkson^s singular Argument, 
that if we Emancipate our Colonial Slaves, the 
Slave Trade, and Slavery throughout the World, 
will be rooted out. 

In bis enumeration of the benefits and advan- 
tages which African Slaves derived from eman- 
cipation, Mr. Clarkson has inadvertantly for- 
gotten Cayenne. In 1799, the French Direc- 
tory directed Victor Hugues to emancipate 
the Slaves in that colony. Their number 
then was about 11,000. Between 4000 and 
5000 only, were persuaded to remain on the 
plantations, and work as hired labourers. But 
they worked only by fits and starts, and the 
planter had no security in their labour for taking 
off bis crop. When any of them fell sick they 
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trere left to live or die^ as might happen; medi- 
cal nen^ having no longer any security for pay- 
ment for their labour and skilly left the colony. 
Fhe majority became gamblers^ (40 billiard 
jBhles were set up)> drunkards, tiiieves, and 
*obbers. A strong garrison, however, kept them 
n nominal subjection. At the end of two years 
iie French Consular Government directed them 
50 be reduced to their former servile state, 
rheir number was mustered and found to be 
>iily 8,f 00, having decreased 2,300 in two years 
ly their own profligacy. Such were the effects 
>f sudden emancipation in Cayenne, without 
either convulsion or bloodshed. 

The same disastrous results, were seen in the 
island of Grenada, during the period that rebel- 
ion was successful. All labour and cultivation 
were abandoned by the Slaves, who burnt dovm 
all the Sugar works, that they might not be called 
upon to labour any more. In Guadaloupe, also, 
under the sway of liberty and equality, and of 
Victor Hughes — ^the emancipated negroes relin- 
quished labour and cultivation, and became idle, 
dissolute, and profligate, in the extreme; — a 
nest of robbers and pirates. 

Leaving St. Domingo, and omitting Cayenne, 
Mr. Clarkson turns to the conduct and proceed- 
ings of Mr* Steele, the proprietor of an estate in 

p2 
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Barbadoes, called Kendal, one of the fitieist in tlie 
island. He went to Barbadoes at an advanced 
period of life, clmnged the \vhole system of 
inanagement, and tasked the negroes, tried 
them by juries of each other, paid them so 
much for their work, made them what he called 
^ copyholders,^ by which he changed the whole 
face of affairs on his plantation. He got his 
land holed at one fourth the former expense, the 
negroes attended to their work, did not ^ crowd 
to the sick-honse as before/^ did treblfe work, 
raised enormous loads of provisions, produced 
immense savings; in short, the ^ result^ of the 
plan '' was highly satisfactory to himself.^ In a 
plantation of 300 negroes, though under an 
honest manager, there had been only 15 births, 
and 57 deaths in three years ; whereas, under 
his system, in four years, there were 44 births 
and only 41 deaths, and ^ the net clearance of 
the estate was above three times more than it had 
been 10 years before *.'' 

Now all this statement is very plausible and 
very pleasing, but like many other statements it 
wants that most important ingredient truth, 
Upon reference to Mr. Steele's books in Bar- 
badoes, those of his executor who continued his 
system, and the records of the Court of Chancery, 

* Clark8on's " ThoHf^htt;' pag» 38, 39. 



ill that islandy it appears that at tlie commeiice* 
ment of kis system in 1780^ there were • on 
that estate, 288 negroes^ and at its close^ 1797^ 
c^nly 240'*^ while the surrounding properties 
liad a general natural increase. The crops 
diminished above one fourth the quantity pro- 
<luced under the usual mode of cultivating the 
oane^ and managing the negroes. The expense 
of cultivation was accordingly diminished^ and 
as the price of Sugar was double in the latter 
«ase^ to what it was in the former, the returns in 
per centage, may have been for this reason in- 
Creased, but not from the system established 
by Mr. 'Steele. 

Mr. Steele^s boasted ^ Copyhold System,'' 
completely failed ; the negroes would hot work 
tiie lands allotted to them, which Mr. Steele, in 
consequence resumed. At Mr. Steele^s death,- 
the negroes were found to be in a most wretched 
condition, from the effects of hard labour and 
disease, brought on by debauchery, and in short, 
there is not a man in Barbadoes acquainted with 
Mr. Steele and his mode of management, but 
declares that his system was the worst, the most 
odious and tyrannical that could possibly be de- 
vised. I have seen various documents from 
Barbadoes attesting this fact, and as " the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospe^^ have 

* Letter from Mr. Haynes to Mr. Gladbtoue. 
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an estate in the neighbourhood of that whtdb. 
bdonged to Mr. Steele^ the respectable genUe-- 
man who had charge of their estate will^ I hare 
no doubt if applied to^ confirm the truth of what 
is here stated. 

After his deaths in 1797^ Mr. Steele's estate (he 
had managed it seventeen years) was so xmA. 
involved^ that a sale became necessary^ and^ 
after paying off the incumbrances, but a small 
sun remained*. 

Little trouble however is necessary to place in 
a correct point of view, the whole secret of the 
greater returns made by Mr. Steele's estate for 
four years after 1 780 than before it. Nattnral and 
political causes occasioned it, even in the face of 
his injudicious experiments. For several years 
previous to 1780, most of the Windward hh 
lands, and in a more particular manner Barbar 
does, were desolated by that insect so destruc- 
tive to the cane, called the ^ Borer/* but more 



* Juft as thiB sheet was putting to the press^ a friend put into my 
hands a letter from Mr. Henry Sealy, who lived for eleven years in the 
ndghibourhood of Mr, Steele's estate, and who, during all tiiat time, wit- 
nessed the operatbn of the copyhold system. His acooont conoborates 
fully all I had heard from other quarters, and states most decidedly, that 
the copyhold system was most oppresuve and injurious, and that the 
SlaTes rejoiced when a change took place. Mr. S. was one of those gen- 
tlemen who were called to appraise Mr. Steele's estate and negroes afitapr 
his death, and he says, that he never witnessed a more '* defective gang 
of Slaves," ruined by bad managemeot j the estate wot always out of order, 
and always backward. 



mpeciaUy by tbe ravagetoftke ^Okt^ AismJ^r 

m^ latter destructive vermitiy (never tiefore oiir 

smte seefi hi the West hidies,) literidly covered^ 

tbe fac^ of the eaytb^ and coiiM»iiedevevygt«6n 

thing. If tbey came to a river they chose tt stilL 

part of the stream^ and marched forward in 

ranks till the dead formed a bridge for tha living 

ta' pass over. When they perceived a fire <4ey 

:i<ii8hed into it from all sides^ till th^ exlin^ 

^uished it by the number of their dead. I» 

-rfldii^ along a road every footstep of the horse 

i^ras distinctly marked amidst the swarms crushed 

t6 death. They made their nests under tbe 

roots of shrubs^ hedges^ plants^ and more espe^ 

ciaUy the roots of the canes^ and consequently 

cut off the nourishment which should have mj^ 

plied the plant. The destruction of crops and 

of all country provisions were the results ; and 

hence^ with little or no return of produce, a 

heavy expense became necessary to feed the ne- 

groes with imported provisions. 

The tremendous hurricane of 1780 took place* 
— One physical evil removed another. — It tori^ 
ap every plant and tree by the roots^ poured an 
irresistible deluge into the recesses where ttie 
ants had formed their abodes^ drowned and 
swept them all away. They disappeared from 
that terrible day. After this events the land 
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whicliiiad for years remained in some meiurare> 
fallow^ produced most abundant crops; whilst 
the value of produce firom Barbadoes becave^ 
graatly eodMUiced from tibe capture of so many of 
our islands by Ihe French^, during the latter yeairs 
of the. American war *. The destruction of St. 
Domingo in 1791^ raised the price of Sugar still 
higher, and the introduction in 1794, of the Baur*» 
bon, or rather Otaheite cane into the Colonies/ 
tended during 1796 and 1797, almost to double, 
the. crops in the Windward Islands; the cro^r 
of which years was taken off and shipped beforor 
Mr. Steele's, death, which took place in the. endr 
of October. 1797. 

Mr. Clarkson may not know these facts, or he. 
may find it convenient to pass them over^ Still 
they are not the less true, and are, to me. quitet 
sufficient to account, for the increase of revenue: 
from Mr.. Steele's estate subsequent to 1780,. 
and not only so, but I am convinced had. the 
management been judicious, under Mr. Steele's 

« 

authority, the. returns, under all these circum- 
stances, ought to have been a great deal more. 
Having considered and settled every thing in 

*' About 60^000 hogsheads sugar annuallyy were thus kept back from 
the British market. During three years, the Island of Grenada, for in- 
stance shipped little of its crops ; these lay on hand, piled up in the 
taring houses, and, after the peace of 1783, were poured into the British 

m^l^et. 
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his own'way^ and to his own iriind^ Mr. Clark^^ 
sdHcotnes to the decision ^ that emancipation iS' 
practicable, without danger, for/ says he, "1. 
hacre not been able to discover (and it is most 
remarkable) a single failure ilQ any of the cases ^ 
which have been produced*.'' The result is di- 
rectly and in toto the reverse. To the instances 
already adduced, I add the following, from the 
Bahama official report :—^ The disbanded black 
soldiers, that have occasionally found their way to^ 
these islands," says . that report, ^ have' uni- 
formly been the veriest vagrants in existence y 
and the terror of all around them. Of the last, 
two that found the means of living here for any 
length of time, one was^ hanged 18 months ago 
for burglary, and the other saved his neck only,, 
by turning king's evidence, against his compa- 
nion: a precious specimen of those corps, the 
dissolution of which, Mr. Wilberforce (Appeal, 
p. 67) so deeply regrets f ." 

There are but two points more, in the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Clark son, on which it is necesgteiry 
to animadvert. The first, (and this is the point at 
which he is all along driving,) — there is, he ob- 
serves, another consideration, worthy the atten-^ 
tion of the abolitionists, viz : that a public at- 

• Clarkfion's " Thoughts," 
t Official Letter from Bahamas, p. 18. 
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tempt made in England to procure the abolition' 
of Slavery, would very much promote their ori- 
ginal object, the cause of the aboliti<Mi of tfeie 
Slave trade; for foreign courts, have greatly 
doubted our sincerity, as to the latter measure ; 
and have, therefore, been very backwai^d in 
giving us their assistance in it. ^ If England,^ 
say they, ^ abolished the Slave trade ftom moral 
motives, how happens it she continues Slavery ? ^ 
The simple answer of England to such a 
question would be, do you as much as I have 
done, and then we will confer upon what ought 
further to be done. But because foreign nations 
continue the Slave trade, are we to ruin our 
colonies altogether, in order to take the chance 
of our enemies, and rivals, relinquishing that 
trade? Our proceedings in this business, are 
sufficiently wild and dangerous already. We 
need not, by adopting the proceeding here re- 
commended, render ourselves the laughing stock 
of the world. 

Secondly, we are told, that " if Slavery was to 
fitll in the British islands, this event would oc- 
casion its death in a given time, and without 
striking any further blow, the execrable trade 
would cease in every quarter of the world.'* 
Our abolition extended and aggravated the 
trade. . The ruin of our colonies will raise into 
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greater prosperity the coloaies of rival powers. 
Does Mr. Clarkson really believe^ that to sink 
our West India Colonies^ in the ocean^ would 
abolish Slavery in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in India^ in the other nations of Asia^ or 
remove the evil, from Africa ? Mr. Clarkson is 
not so weak or so iirnorant, as to believe any 



CHAPTER IX. 

DdHng calaninies of the Abolition Society and their 
writers. — The Rev. Mr. Cooper's statements— his 
conduct and proceedings examined and exposed. — 
Mr. John Meabry's hideous charges refuted upon 
oath. — Affidavit f Mr. Robertson^ Jamaica^ on this 
head — important. — Shameless and dangerous system 
o/* ESPIONAGE carried on by the African Institution 
against the West India Colonies. — Dangerous pro- 
ceedings of their spies and informers — attended toith 
the most ruinous consequences, 2fc. 

Leaving Mr. Clarkson, I turn to that scan- 
dalous publication, " Thoughts on Negroe 
Slavery,'' Sec.; which forms the text-book for 
an article in the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, alluded to (No. 75). It is 
scarcely possible, and is indeed unnecessary to 
follow the ^ licentious^ author through all his 
tortuous paths and misrepresentations. His 
fabric is built with materials supplied by two 
worthies, viz. the Rev. Thomas Cooper y and a 
Mr. I. M., whose initials, before 1 conclude, I 
shall be able to decypher. 
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Mr. C ooper shall come first. From the narrative 
put forward by the African Institution in his name, 
we learn that he was sent out by Mr. Thoma 
Hibbert to his estate, Georgia, in the Parish of 
Hanover, Jamaica, to bestow religious instruc- 
tion upon his Slaves. Mr. Cooper was autho- 
rized to adopt his own plans — ^he was made 
quite independent' of the other white people 
connected with the Slaves — ^he reached the 
estate on Christmas-day 1817, and with his wife 
remained there three years, when he quitted the 
island and returned to England, considering it 
useless ^ to consume his time" in attempting to 
bestow ^ religious instruction" upon the " Slaves 
who had no time to attend to him," and to whom 
he could only " preach twelve times a year." 

'* Mr. Hibbert" says the publication in question, ** was at tlie entice 
expense of Mr. Cooper's mission, and spared no outlay which he thought 
likely to contribute to the comfort of his Slaves. There were about 400 
attached to the estate. By Mr. Hibbert*s orders the crop of the estate had 
been reduced from 400 hhds. to 300 hhds. that the labour might be ren- 
dered easy to the negroes. The law allowed one day out of crop each 
icHtiught exclusive of Sunday, to the Slaves for cultivating their grounds," 
but ** the proprietor of Georgia was more liberal than the law. The 
Slaves were allowed for this purpose (and other proprietors Mr. Cooper 
thhikfl may have been equally liberal) every Saturday out of crop." Not 
^thstanding this, their time for religious instruction was found insuffi- 
cient, and '* accordingly it was agreed that, out of crop an afternoon 
every fortnight should be allowed for religious worship and instruction." 

'* There is no regular marriage instituted amongst the Slaves — the wo- 
men will say they would nqt be such fools as be confined to one man. The 
greatest villain in a moral point of view, may be and sometimes is, the 
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niost valuable Slare." In inilictiiig pwiialiiiiettt Uie natter or «?eneer 
'' has no written rules to guide his conduct — in point of fact, Mr. Cooper 
btUevfS that the limitation of the number of lashes to thirty-nine is prac-' 
tkaUy disregarded. Sunday was the only day which was allowed Xkp 
the Slayes, during crop, for cultivating and keeping in order their pro- 
vision grounds. Sunday is the only market day. The state of monlV' 
and religion is as bad as can well be imagined, both among whites and. 
bladu. The regmkur ckwrch service was not at all adapted to the blades.. 
The curates and rectors said they were of no use to the Slaves as iastmc— 
tors. Female children at an early age are made the mere instruments of 
licentious gratification. When visitors stay all night on an estate, fSbef 
are accustomed, on going to bed, to desire the domestic who attends them 
TO BRING THEM A GIRL, With almost ss little Ceremony as they would 
ask for a candle, &c *." 

To quote more is unnecessary — these are the 
leading charges and statements upon which all 
their reasonings and arguments^ and schemes are 
grounded, and a more hideous system of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny was never before thrust for- 
ward to mislead a moral and religious community. 
The first point necessary to be ascertained is the 
veracity of the man who makes such statements. 
Fortunately Mr. Cooper has enabled us, and 
from his own lips, to determine that his testi- 
mony is not worth a straw — ^a particle of dust in 
the balance in this case. He has tohl us that 
^ the greatest villain in a moral respect, may 
be, and is sometimes, the most valtuible Slave " 
— ^the assertion is untrue. It is impossible, nor 
will any man who is not fit for Bedlam credit 

• Negro Slavery, pages 36 — 64. 
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^ tale. The hntnoral Slave is always tlie 
^Mtat ; he soon becomes a burden to his master 
and to himself— his vices soon cut short his 
dajQi. Mr. Cooper in page 48^ tells vm that 
il^ white master in inflicting punishment ^ has 
no written rules to guide his conduct;" while 
lit the previous page (47) he tells us the black 
drivers by the Slave Act are " limited to ten 
Bb^'q^es.'' The same law regulates the power 
l>0<ii of blacks and whites. Mr. Cooper's pro- 
lific imagination however, does not stop here, 
1>ut takes a bolder flight, to make his ignorance 
^Nr malevolence more conspicuous. He tells us 
that Sunday is the only day during crop allowed 
to the Slaves ^ for cultivating and keeping in 
order their provision grounds *." Unless the 
laws of nature are of late reversed within the tor- 
rid zone, what Mr. Cooper states is physically 
impossible. Crop time extends from December 
till May, The dry season during that period 
fenders cultivation impossible or totally useless. 
Mr. Cooper may as well t^U ns that the JB^itish 
fknner cultivated his lands mfwintei^insteMiof' 
sonmier. TTie two cases a/e^und^iii'^bly similar, 
2fiid knowing this we ascent^n tlkt Mr. Cooper 
knows little of Jamaica; andif IftS^great and grand 
d^ierations in the physical world either escaped 

• Negro Slavery, p. 38. 
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his observation^ or are misrepreseiited by^ him 
it shews that his assertions on points which he was 
less likely to see so constantly and so openly, 
are not worth attending to in any one insLi 
His direct charges of universal and imdisr 
goised immorality — carelessness about rie^igioii 
— and the total absence of marriage amongst the 
negroes; these points will more appropriately be 
answered when these heads come under con£Dh 
deration^ as included in the appeal of the abo- 
lition committee to the people of this country* 
Here it may suffice to state, that the change of 
immorality amongst the whites, is genially 
speaking, untrue, or Mr. Cooper must have kept 
company with a different set of beings from 
those that ever any one but himself met in 
the West Indies. The stories were no doubt fa- 
bricated and imagined, or conjured up in £ng^ 
land, where he accounts himself safe from the 
indignation of a deeply insulted people. 

.Having considered Mr. Cooper^s iStatement, i^ 
is now time to turn to other authorities. Mx. 
Cooper was indeed sent to Jamaica in the inde- 
pendent situation, and under all the favourable 
circumstances stated. He staid three years. He 
returned to Britain having done nothing to for- 
wai;d the object of his mission, and in addi- 
tion to the story of the negroes, having no 



time to receive religious instmctibn^ he spreads^ 
lifter his arrival^ through the medium of the Af- 
sricaa Institution^ a variety of tales^ of cruelties 
asuid abuses witnessed by himself in Jamaica^ 
:2>articularly on Mr. Hibbert's estate. Now mark 
-Ahe conduct of the Rev. Thomas Cooper. Did 
'Jhe ever lay those tales before the local authorities 
an Jamaica? No ! Did he lay them before His 
d-race the Duke of Manchester, the governor? 
INo ! Did he during the three years he resided 
«n Georgia^ or after he arrived in England^ 
■ "when he visited and conversed with and was 
^juestioned by Mr. Hibbert about his estate and 
Ids Slaves, ever complain to him of their want 
of time to receive instruction, or relate any of 
"the cruelties he circulated ! No ? Did h^ ever 
lay those charges before His Majesty's govern- 
ment ? No ! ^ Nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm," he comes to England, lays them before 
the African Institution, and the first intimation 
which Mr. Hibbert received on Mr. Cooper's 
authority, that his Slaves were ill treated, was 
about the time when Mr. Buxton's motion was 
announced. Immediate steps were taken to send 
these charges out to Jamaica. Satisfactory refu- 
tations are already arrived, and Mr. Cooper's 
statements will be met with victorious contra- 
dictions. 

Q 
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To a man \rho could act such a disingenuous 
part, it is evident no credit is due. Nor is there 
a reasonable being not within the atmosphere of 
the African Institution, who can believe, for a mo^ 
ment, that the excellent master, who, at such am 
expense, sent a religious pastor to his Slaves — a 
master who ^ was more liberal than the law^ — 
who reduced his crops oiic-fourth part for their 
ease, and who allowed them half-a-day each 
fortnight for religious instruction, during seven 
months in the year, over and above Sundays^ 
and the other time allotted to the cultivation of 
their grounds, would have refused them suf- 
ficient time to receive religious instruction? 
The thing is an absurdity even to imagine. Be- 
sides, where, let me ask Mr. Cooper, is it tiiafc 
the peasantry and labourers of any country havc^ 
so much time to devote to religious duties afi^ 
Mr. Hibbert's Slaves had, even according t» 
Mr. Cooper's shewing? 

The people of Jamaica should know some- 
thing of these matters ; and their account, pub^ 
lished in the Rojral Gazette* and other papers^ 
is to the following purport : — 

^^ Mr. Cooper had a most liberal establish- — 
ment on Georgia estate. Five or six domestic 
were appointed to attend upon him and Mrs 

* Jumaica Royal Gazette, July 26th. 



Cooper. Every facility was given to hig inis^ 
sion. The negroes on the estate^ or the greater 
putt of tibem^ attended his firsts second^ and 
tihird lecture ; but Mr. Cooper teaching the ne- 
groes that ^ Jesus Christ was a very good m ak^ 
and a good preacher ; but that he wa.s kot the 
Sow of Ood^ or our Saviour,^' a doctrine which 
they were never taught before, they refused any 
longer to attend him. His application to the 
^tnanager to compel them to do so by flogging 
fhem was resisted. Unacquainted with the na- 
ture of negroes, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, like 
^very newly-arrived European, took up, serious- 
ly, every trifling fault, and sent their domestics 
t:o %be overseer to be punished ; and this was re- 
l^ated so often, that the overseer refused to do 
»o without inquiry into the offence, which, wlien 
t^ did inquire into, he generally found frivolous. 
Those who wish to be informed of the example 
of morality set by Mr. Cooper and his family, 
fiaay consult the journal referred to, and Mr. 
CZJooper may tell, if he chuses, what took place 
mJt the overseer's table on the day he preached 
Y^i» farewell sermon ; and if he does not explain 
liat his ^^ peculiar views'' on religious subjects 
they will be explained for him, upon cvi- 
ence furnished by himself — At a gentleman's 
ksible he ventured to broach his Unitarian prin- 



ciples^ but the. reception he met witb^ conyinced 
hioi that there were some persons who enter- 
tained a serious regard for religion in Jamaica. 
His religious principles^ says the journal in 
question^ " were too dangerous to be broached 
in private company ; and he had no more faith 
iii Christianity than Tom Paine^ or a Jewicdi 
Rabbi.^ 

' Such is Mr, Cooper, and such his veracity! 
There is but one point more which I shall 
notice, to shew the absurdity of attending to 
such authority. Just as . he was leaving the 
island, and going on board the vessel in com- 
pany with the captain, they saw, on the streets 
of Lucea, an old man who appeared to have 
been recently flogged, his posteriors bleeding, 
and exciting no attention. There can be no 
doubt (iEind I have been so informed) that this man 
so standing and so seen in the public streets, was 
a negro, who had been punished by order of the 
magistrates ; and to raise a cry of lamentation 
and horror on that account, is just as fair and 
proper, as for any stranger or person here to do 
so upon their happening to see a culprit in a 
^similar state after a public whipping. I notice 
tfiis merely to shew the kind of stuff with which 
the accusations of cruelty against our Colonists 
are made up, and being obliged to have re- 



course to such as these (which are even touched 
with fear) shews that they are destitute of any 
other *• 

In support of his vile system, the '^ Au- 
thor of Negro Slavery, 8cc/' produces ^^ the 
evidence of Mr. J — M— /' who, we are told, 
and very probably truly, ^^ is the son of a res- 
pectable tradesman in London, who, wishing 
to do something for himself, went out to be a 
book-keeper on Bushy Park estate, St. Dorothy^ 
Jamaica, early in January 1822.^' The abolition 
committee give his " oral^ testimony thus : 

Evidence of Mr. J M -, 

J. M. in the son of a respectable tradesman in London, who, wishing to do 
something for himself, went out about the beginning of the last year, 1822, 
lo the island of Jamaica, to be a book-keeper on Bushy Park estate, in the 
parish of St. Dorothy's, a large estate, belonging to a wealthy and liberal 
proprietor, and which has the reputation of being managed as well or rather 
■ Inciter than nsualf. He had no complaint whatever to make against the 

* And here it is with some regret I take leave of the Reverend Mr. 
Cooper, without a full exposure of his ** peculiar views" of religion, 
bis double and deceitful conduct, his praise of the treatment of Slaves in 
Jamaica while there, and his gloomy accounts of their treatment as made 
In Britiun, and lastly, his bitter attack upon a worthy and respectable re- 
ligious class of men, who have done much good in our Colonies. Though 
I could state the facts to which I allude, from Mr. Cooper's own corres- 
pondence, yet, I find that by doing so I should (though without any 
just foundation] give Mr. Cooper and his supporters cause to carp at the 
conduct of a highly respectable gentleman already engaged in a corres- 
~ pondence on this subject with Mr. Cooper : but the day of exposure will 
cone, and sufficiently early for Mr. Cooper. 

t New Hall estate also belongs to him. 
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Ciw]i(iryattoniey,orQvet8eer,for anykfinh or nnkiad treatment of himself; 
but the state of things he found there was so grating to his feelings^ tiiat 
he could not have remained, even though his health had been quite un- 
affected, which, however, was not the case ; and after a few weeks' 
residence on the estate, he resolved to return to England, in which he 
met with no opposition. His statement is as follows : — 

" The Slaves on the estate were constantly attended by drivers with 
cart or cattie whips, which they wero in the habit of using as here carmen 
use their whips on horses ; and occasionally one or more Slaves were or- 
dered out of the line of work, laid prostrate on the spround, and received 
a few lashes (from two to three, or ten) on thdr posteriors, for no other 
offence that he could perceive or ever htard of, but that of being indolent, 
or lagging at their work, or being late. He saw a few working with iron 
coUais round their necks, connected with each other by a chain ; a punish- 
ment whidi, he understood, was usually inflicted for running away, and 
continued sometimes for several weeks. The huts of the Slaves were 
very tndiflierent^ and almost destitute of fundture. On Sunday they 
either attended market, or worked in their own grounds; but none 
went, or were expected to go, to any church or place of worship ; nor 
did he ever see or hear of any instmetiott, religious or otherwise, being 
bestowed upon them. Many of the' Slaves had women living witii tiiem 
•$k their wives ; but as for narriage being used, eitiier as a means of ci- 
'v&itation, or for any other purpose, he never even heard tiie word men- 
tioned as it respected them. He understood that tiie white servants were 
not allowed to take those women who so lived with particular men; hut 
as for any others, they not only chose and took such as pleased them, 
but tiiey were expected to do it as a matter of course. Accordingly, he 
was INVITED BY THE OVERSEER to followthe general practice, the very 
first day he arrived on the estate. In a spare house, kept for the occa- 
itional use of persons coming thither for a few days, were women, whom 
he undetstood to be at the service or whoever came to occupy the 
APARTMENTS, and two of them were spoken of as the children of a former 
proprietor. 

** But little provifdons appe^uied to him to be given to the Slaves, Her- 
rings and such fish, rather sts sauce than as food, were given them. But 
tiiey had grounds allotted them, and the Sunday, timmgiumt tlie year, 
tot thdr cultivation, with every or every other Saturday, out of crop- 
time (the practice on this head dififering) and while strong and in good 
health, this he thought might do very well. But in crop-time (on some 
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^Utra nearly half the ycar^ they could have r^j lUUe kisure or incUofi. 
tioB to work for thenMohcfty b«mf( oftea greaily fylif^md hy qxtxti naght- 
vork wad watchUig. Ho iiaiienitooil Uuiiy by Uic law of ^arnaisx^ only 
tiarty-aiiie lashea could b« given at odcc ; but be was toM, on the Mpot^ 
Uuit aa oveFseer ecHild eawl^',. when so disposed, evade it*' ■ - 

. The €bskr9e9 here brought forwaard> readi^ 
Jamaica m coarse, and the following affidari^, 
from the persons so foully slandered has been 
(HibUsbed and sent home to Britain to meet and 
repel these scandalous and false accusations. 

AFFIDAVIT.* 
Jmmaictiy 88,-^St, Dorothif. 
WHliam Robertsoa, of the ' parish of St Dorothy, plantn*, oversea df 
Ihishy Tark estate, being duly svonr, deposctb and saith^^that he hafh 
read, in a printed pamphlet, brought by the last packet, a statemetit df 
occurrences on said estate, said to be grounded on the information of otai 
John Meabry— deponent saith he was overseer on said estate when snid 
Meabry came there last year— that Meabry vitas there fromt fotr- 
TBEN TO KiGHTEEN DAYS, and was incapabl«, in mind and op(>ortUif}ty, 
of acquiring any knowledge of the concerns of the estate, which any Orfc' 
of a candid disposition would receive as evidence. Tn verification Wh^cbf, 
deponent saith, that Meabry was almost unceasingly in tears, and under 
the utmost dejection of mind, in so much that he took to bed and con- 
fined himself a great part of the time — that when he walked out it Wuk 
usually about the works, towards the mansion or great house, and never 
towaius the liclds where the negroes were at work ; except, ns deponent 
1^ just heard, one afternoon he walked there, when no circumstance he 
relates occurred, but came back immediately, as the IvooU-kceper wtfR 
irhom he went informed deponent That Meabry never was employed in 
any way on the estate, nor is his name entered in any booJl — he wan 
wholly incapable of service, and was merely entertained, and that in the 
most HOSPITABLE AND ENCouRAOiNG manner, until he should re^embark 
—that Meabry's dejection appeared so inveterate and extraordinary as to 
excite deponent's suspicion, if it proceeded from filial affection only — 
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tkAt when his bed-linen was to be changed, deponent caused it to be ex« 
amined, and discovbred that hb laboubbd under a sbvbre loes— 
that Meabry then, and not before, submitted to medical remedies, ad- 
B^nistered by Dr. Inchbald, who resided in the house, hot is since dead 
— ^that Meabry, as deponent has since heard, took medicinb for that 

COMPLAINT ON HIS PASSAGE OUT ! 

In relntation of the statement of the pamphlet, deponent sidth — ^the ■ 
whip is carried by the drivers as a badge of office, and its main use is for 
orders, as a drum amongst the soldiers, or a whistle among sailors — it is 
smacked to direct the hour of rising, and resumption of labour after meals. 
In the evening, when the negroes are housed, it draws attention to orders 
for the work of next day, of which the driver of each gang is the organ, it 
is sounded occasionally at night, to ascertain if the watchmen are at- 
tentive ; each of whom understands the call appropriate to himself, and 
is expected to answer. As an instrument of correction, it is strictly pro- 
hibited on Qushy Park, except in the presence, and by orders of the over- 
seer. No driver would presume to use it on the gang at work — no 
instance of it is known to deponent — the negroes are too well acquainted 
with their rights not to complain of such a violence — they complain freely 
of every thing which displeases them. The only latitude allowed a driver 
in the field is flagellation by birches, seldom used for any other fault 
than late appearance at work, and then only for a great frequency of that 
fault. — Therefore, deponent most positively asserts, that J. Meabry is 
guilty of a gross falsehood in stating that on Bushy Park the negroes are 
driven to work by a cart whip, as a carman drives horses^-and that 
they are occasionally ordered out of the line of work, laid prostrate, and 
flogged by the driver with bis whip. 

What Meabry saw were collars of iron-hoop and chain, smaller than 
used in workhouses. The negroes he saw were Dublin, attacl^ed to 
Fhoenix Park Pen, in St. Ann; Captfun, to Newhall, in St. Thomas in 
Vale, both properties of Mr. Mitchell ; and Henry, to St Jago estate, in 
Clarendon, for which Mr. Mitchell is trustee. Deponent found them in 
such confinement on coming to Bushy Park. They had run away from 
the different properties, and were brought to Bushy Park, from work- 
housesy for transmission to their homes ; the confinement was only such 
as the law authorized for securing runaways. Deponent took their pro- 
mises of amendment, and released them. Dublin ran away the next day. 
The negroes of Newhall sent to entreat that Captain might not be sent 
back to that estate, as he plundered them, and was every way obnoxious 
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Henry plainly ikclared, if sent to St Jago, he would mn away; 
Tbe two latler«re now at large on Bushy Park. 

Deponent iolemnly declares, that all the tune Meabry was at Bushy 
Park, no otiier Slave was so confined, nor could he hare heard it was cus- 
tomaiy there, for deponent furtfier declares, no such punishment is or 
has been, during his management, nor that of any of his predecessors, that 
he has heard of, practised at Bushy Park, so that Meabry's assertion in 
respect of such punishment is absolutely fnlse. 

There are two distinct sets of negro houses on Bushy Puk, ^stin- 
gnlshed by the negroes, as the towns of Kingston and Port Royal; each 
snrrounded by a substantial ring fence to preserve their pigs, poultry, &c. 
every family, or party, again incloses a space for separate use, by stocka- 
does or otherwise; these are considered sacred — the industrious, and 
re^iectable, build and acconmiodate themselves as they please, and to 
unlimited extent; they have kitchens, ovens, tombs of brick work, Vene- 
tian windows, entertain company, and have four-post beds as good as 
many white persons. The poorer sort, or less industrious, are helped 
whenever they ask for repairs to their houses : an elderly mason has no 
otter work to do ; they require little furniture, but may have it to any 
extent their industry affords, and some vie with white people in their 
accommodations. 

Bushy Park is three miles from the parish church : deponent is a pretty 
regular attendant, and exhorts the white people and negroes to attend. 
When the negroes complain of drought and other calamities, deponent 
takes the opportunity of impressing on their minds, that' it is owing to 
their neglect of religion. On the three great Christmas da3rs, great num- 
bers of the Slaves of Busby Park attend the church — at other times the 
lea^ng characters only attend, but it is left to their choice ; it is not 
forced on '^m. Deponent believes some of them occasionally go to 
the Spanish-Town church. In this Meabry cannot be taken for a wit- 
ness, he was only two or three Sundays on the estate, and then sick, and 
childish, he did not go near the church. 

Deponent does deny most solemnly, that it is a nuitter of course, or a 
permitted thing, that the whites may connect themselves with the female 
Slaves who have no other connections, or may select them as they choose 
— such licentiousness is as little tolerated by deponent, as by any father 
of a family in London ; no doubt it exists in Bushy Park, but deponent 
saw none of it, and should feel it a duty to reprobate it ; and it is known 
a^ a rule of the house deponent occupies, where Meabry was entertained. 
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as arc some oilier of the book-keepers^ and the medicnl xttenihuit^ thiit 
panishmciit will surely follow the detectioa of nmy feaiBio-catoamg to tiM 
home for tach purpose. On his oAth, doponenl dccima Mtabrjr's as- 
■ertioii»tbatdepoiieiit laTited him to daw others m that sespect^ isgrotsty 
fidse. Is it ereditabte thai any one Rtminf at pnblie esteem could «• so* 
fidt a total stra nge r- » poor dispirited puling cieataiey wiili his kMod- 
kesduaf alaraya at his eyes, and with a deep-aeaited: foul dlwi«t ? Dspo- 
nent is positive that even jocosely he nerer used ta M^ah^ mmf 
ezpnssioit of the tendency ao fslsely asserted. 

. Sf ARE HousE.'^Meabfy can mean no otther tiwn the mansioB» or what 
is ealledt the great honse ; towards this he nsnaily wtHiked early in tfan 
Morning, In eompany with the bodc:«keeper in eluu^ a€ the alork-Tard 
there situated. 

This hoose is untenanted almost the whole year, and nsvev oecupied by 
any soul except the plamting attorney, who may come there oecaakMaatty 
for half a day — seldom to sleep: Mr. McLean, a married man, now tmd 
ten takes a bed ; Mr. J. Mitchell neually went to hiaowar house; escape 
also very rarely his Grace the Duke of Manchesteii, ob a jonmey ; 
Mr. and Mrs. »Smitfa and fomily, for a week or tea days^ twice or thfiee 
a^ year, and such of Mr. M.'s friends as came Introduced by a note, altfost 
always by Mr. Smith, when such friends were travelling, or were about 
to embark at Old Harbour. At the time Meabry was on the estMe in 
1922, Mr. Smith escorted Lord William Montaove to Bushy Fhilt to 
dine and sleep, previous to embarkation next morning in the JohttMand; 
Mr. J. Mitchell and Mr. Hewitt, a family man, were of the pMly. Mil. 
Hall, late Advocate-General, now on his voyage home, was- TfARB Wmt 
HIS FAMILY THREE OR FOUR DAYS Isst month, he may he felemd to for 
what he knows, has beard or se^, of the place or people. The house is 
opened and aired in the forenoon and locked up in the aftenic>oa> every 
OMe going tnmy from it, the atteadaats hatving- their own houses at' some 
distance. The attsndanta are a i"cry old negress, as^uperior, two drudges 
to clean the house, and a young child about ten years old'. Deponent 
denies most positively thai tiie mansion of any other spare house, or any 
pen on Bnshy Park is allotted to the ba^ and seA?it)ALous rvRPosE - 
ASSERTED BY MfiABRY, with a malicc the more apparent from the impos- 
sibility under his circumstances, of obtaining sufficient informatfoD ; and 
the more abhonent for stigmatising the cliaractors of those wUo* occa- 
tnonally use the mansion. 
. Meabry's readiness to do the wark. he has been put to, has betrayed him 
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iato his further palpable falsehood, that two of the females rctnined for 
impure purposes at ** the spare house,** are daughters of a former pro- 
prietor. The proprietor preceding Mr. Mitchell has beea dead 30 or. 4A 
years, and a very old man, so that his daughters can scarcely have numy 
attractiOBS. The assertion is as false as the rest of his story. 

The negroes on Bushy Park have, at least, 400 acres of good land . for 
ptoTision grounds, -and a great part of it situated on the fertile bank of a 
liver, which ^oelds provisions in the driest seasons ^ they abound in po- 
tatoes, casava,beans, peas, of various sorts, guinea com, great com, yams, 
plaes, and various pther roots, besides plantains, baoanas, all of which 
they du^pote of when and where they like, they also abound with fowls, 
hogs, and goats. In 1822, their crop of com was so abundant, that, in- 
dependent of their regular days, deponent gave them extra days, and lent 
tibem five or nx carts with cattle, upon their own time, whenever they 
chose to apply for them, to assist them in their com, and they have a cart 
and mule continually to carry their com to market. Numbers of them, 
in the course of the season, will dispose of some 10 bushels of com, some 
.20, some 30 to 50, at 13#. 4d. per bushel, and a good many of the indus- 
trious ones will dispose of four, six, or twelve hogs, mostiy at ;^5..6..8 
a head, besides immense quantities of poultry, eggs, and other provisions; 
and, independent of all this, they are weekly served with as good herrings 
as the mother eountry can produce, and corn whenever they apply for it; 
there are 360 acres of guinea corn put in annually for their support,, as a 
general concern, besides what they have of their own ; no negro knoiyv 
what want is ; a cauldron is daily boiled of nutritious articles for the 
adult invalids of the hot-house, and another for 50 children and upwards, 
whose mothers choose to partake of it for their use. 

(Signed) WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

The only two book-keepers remaining on Bushy Park of those who 
were there when Meabry came, pointedly corroborate Mr. Robertson's 
statement; they support his testimony as to the use of the whip, as to 
three negroes who had iron collars, as to their abundant supply of pro- 
visions,as to the decency observed in his house in regard to females, whkh 
they aver to be as great as in a private family ; and as to the ease ilad 
comfort prevdling in the negro houses, they swear, in very many honscfl 
the negroes have four-posted bed-steads, chairs, tables, sideboards, look- 
ing-glasses, glass-ware, ovens, and outhouses, superior, to their knowledge, 
to the poorer classes in Great Britain ; they add circumstances not likely 
t»eMBe to Mr« Robertson's knowledge, owing toMeabry's age and con- 
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«lition, more on a par with their*8, and arising from familiar intercourtie ; 
they say that Meabry stated himself to be seventeen years of age ; 

THAT he WAS AFFLICTED WITH A LOATHSOME DISEASE; that he WAS of a 

puny, puerile disposition, always crying, alarmed at the climate, craving 
to return, saying that if he died it would kill ** his mammy," which ren- 
dered him the object of ricUcule ; they say his abhorrence of the negroes 
induced him to refuse any sort of attention from them, was always in dread 
of them, and they give two instances of this disposition ; one evening, and 
the only time he went to the field, by way of a vralk, the driver smacked 
his whip as a call to the negroes for some particular duty ; some of the 
negroes began to run, which so frightened Meabry that he returned home 
in the greatest haste. The other occasion was, when the negroes were 
served with cloth, &c. there happened to fall a shower of rain, the negroes, 
with their articles under their arms, made a rush into the book-keeper's 
house for shelter, Meabry was in the piazza, and was overcome by fear, 
.rushed into one of the book-keepers' rooms, and supplicated, in terms of 
the utmost distress, their protection against the negroes ; from his hatred 
to the negroes, they are assured, he never was inside of any of their 
houses ; and that, when he says that their houses are unfurnished, he must 
have taken his notion from their out-offices or watchmen's huts ; they 
express the utmost surprise and abhorrence at the gross falsehooda of a 
separate house for base purposes ; they say, that no house can be meant 
but the *^ mansion," and bear positive testimony that nobody used it but 
those alluded to by Mr. Robertson. One of the deponents says, that be 
had the care of the stock-yard appropriated for the mansion, and one 
morning Meabry accompanied him to this stock-yard ; that inpasmng the 
mansion Meabry sud he should like to see the inside of Mr. Mitchell's 
house, before he went away. Deponent said he would procure him tliat 
indulgence ; carried him to the house, solicited leave of the old 
negro woman who keeps it to go over it, which was granted. There was 
nobody in the house but the old woman and two drudges, allotted for 
keeping it ; these negroes, consequently could not be daughters of a former 
proprietor, a white person, whom they believe to have been dead, as an 
oU person 30 or 40 years ago ; and which was the only occasion afforded 
to Meabry during his bhort residence, to see that house or who was 
in it ♦." 

* Shameless, disgusting, and indecent as this story from J. M. is, those 
promulgated upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Coopek, and numerous 
anonymous libellers, are infinitely moi;;e immodest, indecent, disgusting, 
and equally false. 
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From the following extracts it would appear^ 
that Mr. Meabry continues his system of espio- 
nage, or the laudable employment of ^ endec^ 
vouring to do so?nething for himself^. The 
best way for him to have obtained accurate in- 
formation concerning Slavery, would have been 
to have stopped a little longer in Jamaica. That 
Mr. Meabry should pursue such a course as he is 

Why, I indignantly ask, are the eyes, the ears, and the dwellings of the peo- 
ple of this generous and intelligent nation to be polluted and insulted by 
such cruel libels against whole communities of our fellow-subjects; tend 
why, I repeat, are such foul abominations scattered profusely into every 
dwelling — into the hands and houses of half the virtuous families — females 
in this kingdom, and by men who, at the same moment, are busily em- 
ployed in proclaiming their superior purity ? I presume we shall next 
have the licentiousness of the bagnios of th* metropolis — the purlieus of 
the Strand, or the piazzas of Covent Garden, &c. printed and circulated 
amongst our countrywomen to improve their minds, enlarge their ideas, 
«nd purify and soften their hearts. We may with more justice have 
these things circulated than the libels we have mentioned, inasmuph as 
these are true, the other not true ; as to have it circulated and distributed 
upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, that the black '* women in 
Jamaica will say they would not be such fools as to be confined to one 
man." That experience may have taught him so — that some of them, 
many of them might tell him so, is probable, but that all, or a majority 
of them did so, I disbelieve, and the general and sweeping assertion 
here made by Mr. Cooper, convinces me how little he understood or in- 
quired info the negro character. 

** It is a shame," says the Apostle Paul, ** even to speak of those things 
which are done of them in secret." Not so with us, echoes the African 
Institution, it is our glory and our boast to speak of these things, to 
dwell upon them, to circulate them, comment upon them — exaggerate — 
1 NVENT. The labour affords us peculiar delight, and tends to open the eyes 
of the young and rising genenition, and to give them full knowledge of 
good and evil. 
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doings is probably not surprising; but for a 
Member of the British legislature, who could at 
any time call upon his Majesty's government to 
furnish him with accurate information, on all 
points regarding the West Indies — ^for him to 
be found seeking information through such a 
channel, is strange indeed. 

Extracted from the " Jamaica Courant*' of 2d Dec, 1823. 

St, Jago de In Vego^ November 22ff, 

Our reiiden will recollect the affidayit of Mr. Robertiony which we laid 
before them loinc time ago, concerning the character and description of 
the man Meahry, who furniiihed the taints with such false and ungratefnl 
eyidence regarding Bushy Park estate, and on which the charges in m late 
pamphlet against these Colonies were principally founded. We have late- 
ly seen two letters from him to a yomg man in this parish, wiOk whom 
he became acquainted, by which it appears that he is still busying Idm* 
self to infure those who treated him so well ; and we have copied tkm 
following two passages, as affording proof from liimself, of his ingrad* 
tnde, and of his present deigns, and expodng the name of the saint wh* 
extracted the calumnies from him, to wit-— Mr. Smidi, M J*, from wlKiai 
it appears he has some expectations, as a reward, we presmne, for 
beooouBg a wholesale liar. 

" London, Dec, 2hth 1822. 

** I often think of Bushy Park and the way in which I was treated by 
Mr. Robertson ; Mr. John Mitchell also treated me very kindly, which 1 
shall ever remember with gratitude.*' 

*< Augttst Atk 1823. 

" If you can give me any information on Slavery, you will very 
much oblige me, and you may depend on its being kept sacred. No 
doubt there has been a great deal of talk about the evidence I gsve Mr. 
Smith. M.P. and should like very much to have your candid opinioii oa 
the Aum5<^* I shall also like to know how all the gentlemen aire oil 
Bushy Park estate." 

Such are the sources and the cliaract^rs from 
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wWch the enemies of the Colonies obtain their 
information, and such the daring system of ca- 
lumnies and falsehoods upon which the Planters 
are condemned, and their characters destroy- 
ed. It would be a waste of words to point out 
the danger and infamy of such a system as this. 
It must come home to every bosom which is not 
dead to every feeling of honour, patriotism, 
truth, and virtue, and can excite in every ho- 
nourable mind, only one feeling of contempt 
and indignation. 

That the African Institution carry on a most 
terrific system of espionage against the West 
India Colonies, is not to be doubted. Their 
spies in the Colonies are numerous, and their 
characters such, as in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, render them justly execrated and 
dreaded by every thing honourable and good in 
the community Their influence, it would 
seem, extends into every department of Co- 
lonial government; and though it has lately 
received a check and exposure, still there is 
reason to believe that some of the old leaven 
remains, which must be purged from the Colo- 
nial lump, before these possessions can enjoy 
repose or find security. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, their great organ, boldly advertised for 
the emissaries who are required. '^ It would be 
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highly impolitic in the board (African Institu- 
tion) to disclose in a public report their infor- 
mation on this subject. We shall continue the 
same silence, and entreat such of our readers as 
have the means of giving information, which 
may assist in detecting the practices in question, 
to transmit their Colonial information without 
delay, either to the publishers of the Review, 
or to the Institution in London (the Address of 
the Secretary, Mr. Macaulay, is Birchin Lane, 
London) *^\ Misery, mischief, and ruin, must 
be the consequences of such a system as this, 
which, since the inquisition was abolished in 
Britain, never dared to rear its head in the 
country. 

The instructions given to these informers or 

agents, whether local or imported, were to 
supply accusations, quocunquh mode accusa- 
tions. Such was the case of Mr. Middleton, 
engaged 23 years ago to take charge of the 
school at Walton, Jamaica. When that gentle- 
man could no longer shut his eyes to facts 
every hour witnessed, and when he could ob- 
tain no accusations without violating truth, he 
transmitted his information accordingly, and the 
reply, by return of packet, to him was ^^ we 
have no further occasion for your correspon- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xv. page 501. 
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dloBce; ve are.soiry ito find yQU;haYe been HHmt 
hff^ the rattlesnake ; and we can believe nothing 
you may advance in future */^ 

TJie case of Governor Elliot, in St. Kitts^ 
«i)m> at the time he was telling the ^Colonists to 
their face that they were the most excellent of 
411^^ wrote to his Majesty^s government that 
Jliey were a set of miscreants who could neither 
^be ibelieyed on ,iheir honour nor .their oath, is 
a atriking inatance of the efforts of .the Insti- 
tniion^ in the oourse mentioned, and so wett 
Jqipifrn, as toTequire only to be mentioned to (be 
ir0?ne.mbered with . indignation* His. case was cer- 
^inly lUot an ipsjilated one. Colonel Macallister's 
3i^fM9e is not forgatten, who got the hint.tp \mte 
poly :sudh ktters as would please in a x^rtain 
^uartQiT* The cruel libel upon the character of 
^k .James Ijeith's aide-de-camp, wMch S9* 
ITaipes ideclared to be ^ a calumny witkout the 
^^kiuhw pf a foundation ;" and which the* count 
^f King's Bench, in London, , esitablished, by a 
n^^^rdiQt ;to the same effect ostensibly against Mr. 
F£la|:ch£ard.; but, in fact, against one. of their 
jNgfiTQt ^incorrigible dupes,'* developes their 
jm^iciiinations in, all their deformity. 

.Some year3 ago the papers laid before Parlia- 

* JaoMuea. Royal GAzette, July 19tli. Tbe author atates ht had the 
iqf!Nniii|(igAfF09i |lr. Middletoa himself. 
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ment, upon the authority of the different gover- 
nors, informed the nation that the Slave popula- 
tion were well treated. The governor of Hon- 
duras especially, in 1817, stated ^ I have in no 
part of the world seen the labouring classes of 
people possessing any thing like the comforts 
and advantages of the Slave population of this 
country.^ In 1822, Colonel Arthur, a new go- 
vernor, first writes to Earl Bathurst, that they 
were perfectly well treated, but afterwards, 
that they ^ were severely oppressed," even be- 
yond ^^ any idea he had formed of the extent of 
<heir grievances*.." The year following, the 
brave and upright Colonel Codd, appointed to 
that government, officially writes thus to Lord 
Bathurst, ^here the negro is well fed, well clothed, 
and every comfort suiting his station is liberally 
provided ibr him, here are no regular systems 
of punishment: here are no workhouses; and I 
really believe in no part of the world where 
Slavery^ exists, can the government of them be 
in a more indulgent form ; it is quite common 
for them to lay by hundreds of pounds, with 
which they purchase the freedom of themselves, 
or obtain a friend to purchase with their money, 
that of their wives and daughters f ". How 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 457, page IB, Session 1823. 
t Parliamentary Paper, No. 457, pas«e ICO, Session 1823. 
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different the statements before and after Colonel 
Arthur^s government ? The African Institution^ 
who pretend to know so many things, can pro- 
bably tell us the reason. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Manifesto of the abolition society . — Examined poUU 
by point. — Their charges refuted in every instance. 
— True state of our West India Colonies, and 
the treatment of our negroes in these possessions 
most particularly stated. — Marriages. — Religious 
instruction and establishments. ^Population of these 
Colonies — thdr labour, their food — their cloth- 
ing, their houses — their property — their pun- 
ishments—fixed by law, !^c. — Scandalous mis-state- 
ments, and calumnies, advanced under these heads 
against the Colonies, by the Review, Mr. Clarksow 
and others. 

The labours of a self-constituted body in the 
metropolis^ styling itself ^^ The committee of the 
London Society^ for mitigating and abolishing 
Slavery in the British dominions^" next require 
consideration. Who the individuals are who 
compose this society, it is not very material to 
inquire. Generally they are membera of the 
African Institution, which society, Proteus like, 
assumes every shape as suits its purpose. Some 
passages, however, in the works of the society, 
such as ^protecting duties and bounties ex- 
clusively, afforded to the growers of Sugar 
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m the We&t Indies/^ enable us tb trtjce the 
imterested pen. <^ him who gHides tiM ^ C^mw- 
mdttee^ oi this a»tircolonial anA daDg€roii» so- 
ciety. Tirampbmg upoii^ every principle o§ tr«iI^ 
^jMstice^ andchYistiamty; this* interested commt" 
-tee BfrtMXj adduce tile most hideous' cahtmnies 
s^^nst our West IndSa Ci^onies^ that they may 
^et the support of the mother country withdrawn 
dfrom these possesi^ons^ and bestowed upon our 
:purer East India territories ; but more especially 
-opoa that capacious grave of human life> and 
^heck to eemmereiat enterpriso in ACfici^^ 
jSrBRiiA Lbone. 

The exertions of this^ unconstitiitiona! society 

»re so imeessant, so persevering, and so fraught 

"with danger, that it becomes the duty of every 

:ittan who has any regard for his country, to de- 

^elope and arrest them. In a particular xmtn* 

joadY this is due to those muHitudes of truly benis 

^OLBNT men amongst us who are misled by the 

s^rts and calumnies of interested amd designingr 

men, of reforming politicians, who under the mask 

of liberty and humanity, agitate, and disturb this 

country ; and who, sounding their trumpets, pub* 

liely announce, see ^ we give aJms,^ (their peek* 

ets closely shut all the while) proclaiming a)so^ 

^ thank God we are not like other men, publicans 

and sinners.^ West India Slave masters — ^ stand 






hAck, give place, we iare wiser, better, bolierj; than 
other men.'* Was this the language used, or com- 
manded to be used by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, in his intercourse with Slave masters and 
Slaves? No! In addressing themselves to Slaves, 
men who owned Slaves and men who did notj 
the Apostled of old taught thus, ^ be kiddly 
affectioned one towards another — in brotherly 
love preferring one another.'' And the greatest of 
all the Apostles in his days defined CHBisTiANmr 
to be, that ^ Charity which sufTereth long and 
is kind, which vaunteth not itself^ is not puffed 
up, not easily provoked," which ^ thinketh no 
evil/' atid which ^ rejoiceth not in inquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truthP Judging the society in 
question by their productions, it would appear, 
that their Christianity, and that inculcated and 
taught by the Apostle Paul, is totally different, 
for instead of ^ thinking no evil," the society 
seem to think only of evil, and instead of re- 
joicing at truth, they rejoice only in contem- 
plating ^ iniquity^ 

With these observations (which I may here 
remark, apply only to those men behind the 
curtain^ who knowing the truth, conceal or 
misrepresent it, to suit their views,) called for 
by the means and the ways adopted and pursued 
by the anti-colonial party, I proceed to lay 
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before the reader, paragraph by paragraph^ the 
false and disgraceful charges contained in the 
appeal to the public, made by that society, and 
circulated throughout Great Britain. 

*' ia the Colonies of Great Britain there are at this moment, upwards 
of 800,000 human beings in a state of degrading personal Slavery/' 

Mark the disingenuousness andmalignity of thisi 
society. They set out with stating their object 
to be the abolition ^ of Slavery in the britisii. 
DOMINIONS," and yet at a leap they pass over the 
millions of Slaves in India, ^ that strong hold of 
iniquity," where, ^ from time immemorial. Sla- 
very had built itself a nest," as Mr. Wilberforce 
expressed it*, and pounce upon our West In- 
dia Colonies oril^ f . That there are about 

* speech, House of Commons, March 19th 1823. ** There was this 
to be s&id with respect to Slavery in the East," namely, '* that there it 
had firom time immemorial built itself a nest — ^become a part of indiWdual 
existence. It had existed as long as 2,000 years," in India " that strong 
hold of evil — ^for this they were not answerable — they had not caused it." 

f The population stands thus in 1821, including the Mauritius. 

Whites. Free coloured. Slaves. TotaL. 

Jamaica ----- 28,000 30,000 .345,000 — 

Demerara and Esquibo - 2,871 2,980 *, 77,346 — 

Berbice * 310 94 lfi,300 — 

Trinidad * 3,440 14,244 21,719 — 

Tobago •324 156 14,597 — 

Granada ----- » 883 2,742 ' 26,910 — 

Grenadines . - - - 226 76 2,000 — 

St. Vincents - - - - 827 646 22,020 — 

Barbadoes - - - - 13,794 2,613 69,132 — 

. St. Luci4« 
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700>0(ky of human beio^s^ pergonal Slatds in thd 
Wedt India Colonies is a fact; and it is equally 
true^ that the taws of Great Britain made thenr 
so. The state of Slavery, however, there estab« 
Hshed, is milder and better protected, than 
in any country on the globe, where such a state of 
(Society exists. The value of these Slaves, for 
VAJLUB they have by the laws of England, amounts 
dt ;^80 each, td -g^ 56,000,000 sterling, and tlie 
other property which depends upon their value, 
amounts to double the sum, together nearly 
170 millions *, four-fifths of which immense pro- 
perty belong to persons resident in Britain, or 

/ Whites* Free coloured. Slaves. Total. 

StLticia 1,000 1,500 10,000 — 

Donunica .••--• 993 2,932 15,686 — 

Montserrat * 253 522 6,126 »-- 

Ne?is ...... 1,300 150 8,909 ^ 

St Kltts 1,800 198 • 17,788 — 

Antigua * 1,980 4,182 31,064 — 

Virgin Islands - • • 1,300 220 9,000 — 

Bahamas 3,000 2,000 • 10,649 — 

Beitouda ..... 4,754 — 4,794 — 

Mauritius (1819) - - 8,07S 12,806 80,185 — 

■■MaMiB... Ill - I • 

Total 75,133 78,161 789,225 942,269 
Those marked thus * arfe from Parliamentary returns last Sesuon, 
the others the population from official and other returns in 1815, and 
Bubsequent years* 

* rahable pn^perty, West Indks, 1789. 
Slaves,-^No. 450,000 at j^50 * - £22^00 fiWi 

Lands, works, &c. 45,000,000 

Houses, towns, &c. 2,500,000— 700,000, Ac. 

Meport^ Conuniitet P, Council, 1719, part 4. 



WfttgAg^^ i6 her merdiantsr. The abolition or 
ittlhef etnaAGipevtioif eemmif tee mtest rememfoer 

^^e8eSlirre8»'*8*y8t6cremnidiMfibtiCommlti^8Crl1^, ^* are the abso- 
1^ yioperty of their masOer;. i»li<y may sell or traniport tbem at hli 
pleBSiire ;. and who may also regulate accorAng to Us dhvretioH (wUhia 
certfdn limits) the measiXre of their labour, their food, and their punish- 
lienC The Coloi^a^ laws arm thei" master, or anj one to whom he maf 
dd<|^ his autilority, with a power to pninsh his Slaves to a eertain ex- 
tent, tvUhout the intervention of a magistrate, and without any responsir 
itttt^ tor the use* of this tremendous discretion, and to that extent he may 
pmusli tiiem for a&y ofl\ence, or for no offisnce." 

With the exeeptioa that the Slaves are the 
property of their master^ there is not (as these 
9entences steird^ and are meant to stand and 
to be understood) a syllable of truth in one of 
them. The labour , the food, and the punish - 
ment of Slaveif^ sure all regulated by fixed laws 
enacted by, and under the delegated authority 
cf the sovereign of Great Britain and his coun^ 
cil^ and mbject to their revision and controuL 
Tbe yiolatioli of these laws, also, comes^ under 
their cognisance by review, if supposed or sus- 
pected^ to be erroneously or partiatly adminis- 
tered. . As to the labour, food, and punishment, 
established hj these laws, no case has ever been 
made out t& shew that the first is too hard, the 
second too Uttfe, or the third too severe. Any 
attempt to Violate these laws in any respect, is 
readily cognizable, an<) the Slaves ca» find a 
ready and certain redress. 
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The statemcfnt put forth, that a master can 
punish his Slave to a certain extent (why not 
state the extent ?) and for no offence is a positive 
untruth. If the Slave-die under his hand, or if 
death ensue in consequence of the punishment, 
even when inflicted by alegal weapon, though with- 
in the limits which the law permits, the master is 
liable to be tried and executed for the offence. The 
fountain of mercy, his majesty's representative, 
may, taking all circumstances into consideration, 
pardon and forgive, but no other power can save 
him. To this responsibility every master is liable. 
The laws of antiquity left the master of Slaves 
^ without responsibili ty for this tremendous discre- 
tion.^' These, but more especially the Jewish law. 
seem to have ppnsidered the murder of a Slave by 
his master, as a crime impossible, or at least re- 
moved beyond the power of mere human juris- 
prudence to determine. By a positive law the 
Great Author of our being, has determined the 
point. While death without mercy was de- 
nounced against a free man for causing the 
death of another free man, the decree was dif- 
ferent regarding the Slave who might die under, 
or in consequence of the chastisement of the 
master : Exod. ch. xxi. v. 20. . " And if a man 
smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand, he shall surely be punished% 
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Notwithstanding if he continue a day or two, hi 
shall not be punished. He is his money.'' For 
this reason the law was forbidden, to account 
the master guilty of murder, even though he 
should have struck the Slave with an illegal 
weapon. By <he word ^ punished'' here used, 
is to be understood, any punishment less than 
death, at the discretion of the' judges. It is im- 
possible to peruse this divine law, without being 
struck with the deepest admiration and venera- 
tion. We behold in it the goodness and mercy 
t)f infinite power , and unerring wisdom. Sup- 
posing no feeling of humanity remained in the 
l)OSom of the master, yet his inhumanity being 
counteracted by the strongest passions that 
^inhabit the human breast, interest and avarice, 
ithe MOTIVE which could induce a master to de- 
stroy his Slave — ^ his moneys must lie so deeply 
ooncealed as to be beyond the power of human 
legislators to descriminate. Leave the crime to 
^ne in this instance saith the Almighty. It be- 
longs to me alone to judge, punish, and avenge. 
The enemies of the colonies, when they so loudly 
proclaim the unceasing murders- committed in 
the West Indies, would do well to remember this 
sacred law, and tremble at their own presumption. 
Man is not wiser than his Maker. 

It is very true that criminal Slaves are pu- 
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nished by flagging. So are both men and 
women panished in Great Britain, ft is the 
only pnnishment, except confinement^ tiiat Ac 
law in the West Indies defines and pennits^ 
except in cases of capital felonies. It is^ eqnaliy 
tnie^ that it is inflicted by a wfaip^ but not a 
cart whip, nor an instrument, equal in cruelty to 
the cat-o'-nine tails used in tiie army and navy of 
Great Britain. A similar instrument was used 
for a similar purpose amongst the Jews, and 
also amongst the Romans, for punishing cri- 
minal Slaves, or persons suspected of being 
Slaves; as appears from the writings of the 
apostle Paul, as well as the heathen historians. 
The Jewish law is the maximum of punishment 
by the hand of the master, in our Colonies^ 
namely, ^ forty stripes save one^ In many 
places, however, it is less and seldom exercised 
to that extent, even where merited. Females in 
particular are now, in the islands, scarcely ever 
subjected to punishment, and certainly never but 
for great crimes — crimes which, were they free^^ 
their lives would be forfeit. This fact is well 
known to all acquainted with the Colonies. What- 
ever may be asserted to the contrary, no Slaves 
but the guilty are punished. At all times tha 
master will rather forgive and screen, than 
injure what is his own. The Slaves know this 
well, and in their depredations and offences cal- 
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culate upon it No black man^ nor white 
man in a subordinate situation in the Colonie^ 
is on any account allowed to strike or punish 
a aegroy whether guilty of an offence or not 
That offence^ upon a regular complaint, must be 
examined into and punished by the master or his 
immediate delegate. If the negro has been 
guilty of any serious crime^ he is tried by a Slave 
Court, composed of magistrates as the law directs^ 
and after a regular trial, punished at their dis- 
cretion« If it is for a capital felony^ then the 
proceedings must all be taken down in writing; 
and submitted to the governor, who may con- 
firm or supersede the sentence as he sees me^t 
In different islands the mode of j>rQcedure as 
different, but all amounting to, and guaranteeing 
equal protection and security to the Slave* it 
is certainly not a little singular, that there should 
be such a cry of horror raised at .punishing 
Slaves, the most criminal, by flogging, when 
the same system was, and is now, often had re- 
course to, even upon the persons of females, in 
Great Britain, and for offences for which, even 
if guiliy, the negro would not be touched. 

But, say the anti-colonists, a master majf 
puilishhis Slave too severely, and for no offence, 
Man may do any thing — ^law can only take cogni- 
;(ance of the offence when committed ; and the 
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master wlio could be so cruel or unwise, as to 
4o either, can be quickly reached, and severely 
punished. But the negro, being a Slave, can- 
not bear witness in the Supreme Court against 
his master; and therefore if there be no fbee 
witnesses, the criminal may escape. In the first 
place, this is not the case in all the Colonies, 
nor strictly true in any ; and in the next place, 
where that appears to be the bar to justice, the 
matter is cut very short. The master is com- 
pelled to be evidence against himself. The 
Slave has been unmercifully treated. There he 
is — who did it ? If the master does not kno\v» 
he is presumed not willing to know, in iact, h^ 
is held to be the criminal, and the law impera-^ 
tively takes the Slave from him, and give^i him 
to another master. Seldom, very seldom indeed^ 
is there occasion in any colony to, put such a 
law in operation. But still such a law exists 
and has been acted upon. 

" Many of the Slaves are (all may he) branded by means of a HOT IROV^ 
on tbe shoulder or other conspicuous part of the body, with the initials of 
their master's name, and thus bear about them^ in indelible characters, 
the proof of their debased and degraded state." 

As this paragraph is worded, it \i one of the 
bitterest calumnies and falsehoods ever penned. 
In the windward islands, no such a thing is ever 
seen or heard of amongst Slaves, even the most 
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criminal of ^ Slaves. The general charge is 
fbanded upon the following partial case. While 
the Slave trade continued, and numbers of Afri- 
can negroes were brought int6 the extensive co- 
lony of Jamaica, it was found necessary to mark 
the initials of their master's name on some con- 
spicuous part of the body, and which was gene- 
rally on the arm or shoulder. This was done, 
that in case any of those newly imported Slaves 
should wander from their master's estate, being 
minable to speak any language that was under- 
stood or to make themselves known, it might by 
€hat means be ascertained to whom tbey be- 
longed. The manner in which the initials were 
^iffixed, was as follows : A plate of silver, on 
^which the initials were formed, was heated by 
spirits of wine, and the skin lightly touched so 
-as to discolour it, and leave the form of the let- 
ters ; the operation, physicians state, occasioned 
jscarcely any pain, and no excoriation, whicli, 
had it done, would in £act have destroyed tlie 
object of the operation. No Creole Slaves, or 
those who could fluently ^eak languages gene- 
rally understood were so marked, and none, either 
Creole or 'African, have been so branded since 
the abolition. Humane motives prompted the 
measure, know n in Jamaica only — it was done 
to save the Slave from danger, and perhaps the 
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toss of life — ^not «to mark .or discFHoin^te fte 
property.. But, when will the anti-colonial gpiwty 
iell the truths the whale truths and nothing bat 
ihe truth? Never while they can 'Subatitat^ 
&Isehood or ^misrepreaemtation for It 



** The Slaves, whether male er femaley are «irtvei».to haid'kbonry bf 
ihe impulie of the cartwk^, for 'the aole bene^t of their omitBi* fiwa 
whom -they receive no wages, HMid this labour is continued (with cei^tain 
intermissions for breakfast and dinner) from morning to idght tbiovgh- 
OBt the year." 

This is either wholly false^ or-else'tfaei&cts 
are misrepresented. The Slaves are not 4iri$fem 
to their wo#k; i;he whip is only used tO'puniidi 
them iMhen they neglect their duty^-or commk 
a crime ; the persons called drivera^ m &r fton 
.giving them 'to the fields leave their houae% 
and reach ihe places where 'they are to work^ tft 
least 'half an hour before a single negro turns 
out, or approaches the place. Wherever -fliey 
go, or whatever they are dbout, he ,goe6 ^before 
them, and stands before them, not behind • A6m> 
nor dare he use a whip to any one, unless he k 
commanded. The master, indeed, gives ilm 
Slave no -wages in that acceptation of the word^ 
but he gives him better, what the Slave can lesa 
easily abuse, viz. clothing, food, a house^ uten- 
sils for it, lands to cultivate for himself^ imple- 
ments to cultivate his own fields, he protects 
and supports him in sickness, infirmity, and^crid 



age; good or bad timed make no difference 
to him, he is still provided for, justice is obtain-^ 
ed for him without a fee, and he has no taxes 
to pay. Are these things nothing? Are they 
not wages, such as millions of free men cannot 
possibly obtain ? Why should these undeniable 
truths be so disingenuously concealed ? 

The nature of their labour, and whether it is 
* hMrd labour ^ or not, will best be ascertained 
by laying ftdly before the reader, a plain and 
undeniable statement : — 

The days and nights in our West India Islands 
aP6 96 nearly equal, that the difference is not worth 
taking into account, and may be taken at 12 hours 
each. The negroes are called to their work in the 
morning on some estates by a bell, on some by 
the blowing of a shell, and on others by the 
crack of the whip; they Seldom assemble till 
half past 6 o'clock, and they quit their work 
again at 6 in the evening. During this period> 
they have two hours to dinner, and one to 
breakfast, the latter of which is carried out to 
ihem by women appointed for that purpose, and 
who also carry water during the heat of the day, 
to such as may want it to drink. If a heavy tmn 
fells, they are ordered to their houses, and if 
they get wet, they receive each, who may chuse 
to take it, a dram. Women who have families 
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are aUo^edi .to - remaiB in* their [ hooseg. till iiiii^ 
o'clock, , in order to takfi care of j <^eir aliildieiij^ 
aiid cook their husbancU' i)reakfa8<aG^ w]ripli.^^j 
carry to the field warm^ ' leaving their chil(b^ 
under the care of an old woman^ who receiveB a 
quantity of rice^ and abundance of milk tO'fee4 
them with^ while the mother is at wprk. ; £k>qKe 
prefer in good weather to carry them; out to 
the field with theoi^ where the same atteudaace 
is allowed ; in this the mother pleases herd^' 
She is allowed to go home half an hoiQp Jj^efeffg 
noon, to stay half an hour later thab the other |ie- 
groes when they turn out in Ihe ftftemopn^:,a^4 
again gets liberty to go home tQ her hpuse^r half ' 
an hour beforiei sunset; she never works above 
six hours in the day> nor does any negro^ out of 
crop work above nine h<>urs« 

If any of them are short of provisions^ :.«mI^ 
want to go to their grounds for them^ they ar^ 
permitted upon asking* If ^ the^ h^ve hpgs^ 
goats^ &c. to kill and carry to market^ Ihey ar^ 
not only permitted^ but assisted. If they rwidf^ 
to go and see a friend in a distant, pfurt, fit a^ 
time^ it is readily granted; their labour, is ^k^ 
gether pei&rmed by the hoe>^ aud ia itpop^^.t^j? 
whole, exceedingly light, and easy; it is ;€]l^|iL(4^ 
play compared to the work perfora(ied.by. jUub lar 
bourers in this country. The ploogh is used 90 



some estates^ but on the maijority of ei^tates in 
flie West India Islands^ it calmot be nsed on 
account of the yery steep, but in a more parti*, 
cular manned, from the exceeding stony and 
rocky nature of the land ; 50 negroes will hole; 
and 20 cross hole, an acre of land per day, 15^ 
manure, and 10 plant it, 15 to 20 weed it, 12 
weed ratoons, and 9 or 10 in strong canes, cut 
as many as will make a hc^shead of Sugar. 
They do not know what hard labour is, and it ii^ 
not a little remarkable, that the enemies of the 
Colonies are now bringing forward in support of 
their theories, that very evidence taken before 
Parliament, which they formerly either (conceal- 
ed or denied, which went to prove, that one 
European free man> did as much wbrk in one 
day, as three negroes *w > 

Women who are bearing children are most 
(Jarefiilly and tenderly treated. From the third 
month of pregnancy^ they are exempted from' 
labour, a proper midwife and nurse are appoint*^ 
ed to attend them at the time of delivery, and a 
iliedical man is within call, in case of necessity ; 
his' assistance is scarcely ever required; With- 
m the Torrid Zone, parturition is compara^ 

tiv^ly eftsy; the mother at this time receiveti 

. > 

* Clarkson, Cropper, Review, Macanlay, &c. &c. 
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cordials^ wine^ and nourishing food^ and she is 
never required to turn out to do any work, till 
six weeks or two months after her delivery. 
While nursings she receives an extra allowance 
of two quarts of fine flour, and from two to three 
lbs. of Sugar weekly ; she receives double allow- 
ance of Osnaburghs, and checks, and linen, and 
handkerchiefs for herself and her young children. 
Herself and nurse, in some islands, receive one 
dollar each, if the child survives three weeks; 
if the child surA^ves fifteen months, the mother 
receives six dollars, two dollars more upon the 
ohild joining the grass or vine gang ; if she has 
reared six children of her own, or including any 
a4opted one, she is by law exempted firom la- 
bour, but the very lightest work, and the usage 
of several islands is, that with that number, th< 
mother is never required to do any work of an 
kind, nor is her [name ever called but for tb 
purpose of receiving her own and her children's- 
allowances*. 

An experienced surgeon attends and visiter 
every estate twice a week, some daily, and i» 
always at hand in case of emergency. Accord' 
ing to his directions, the hospital is supplied 
with cordials, wine, and food, these cost the 
Slave nothing. The more respectable negroes 

* St. Vincent's, Official Correspondence, p. 52» 53. 
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who have families^ are allowed to remain irf their 
own houses^ where they are equally supplied^ 
and meet with the same medical attendance ; 
the greatest care and attention is paid to the 
aged and infirm^ and it is both pleasing and sa- 
tisfactory to visit them in their cbnifortable 
dwellings^ and hear them relate the tales of 
other times^ what they have done^ not what they 
have suffered. 

^ In the teaflon of crop, which lasts four or fire months ia the jtUp 
labour is protracted, not only thnroghont the day, as at other rimiTi^ 



bat daring dther half the night, or the whole of erery alternate night*.'' 

This also is £sdsehood<t Formerly^ it was a 
general custom during crop to make Sugar 
during the night It is stiU in some places the 
jHractice; but when that is the case^ the negroei 
are divided into three watches or spells^ while 
on estates weU handed^ they sometimes mustered 
five. One spell took the labour at the works 
fixun mid-day to midnight^ and another from 
midnight to mid-day^ by which regulation^ with 
three spells^ the n^^oes so employed^ bad the 
half of each nigh^ and the whole of each alter- 
nate night to resi^ and that at the season of the 
year when Ae days are shortest Besides^ it 
must be borne in mind^ (and which the AboU- 
timiists widi Aeir usual want of caodoor 000- 
ceal) that die labour about tibe works is — mnu 
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fJie only labour carried on by ti^kt. On an 
Instate which makes 180 hogsheads of Sngar^ only 
fieven neg^roes are employed^ where night wwk 
is carried oDj and so in proportion to other and 
more extensive estates. From this were^ and are^ 
exempted altogether^ all women with fisumiliesy 
carters, mule-boys^ cattle-keepers, watchm^iiy 
8m5, &c* — of late years, however, the improve- 
ment in machinery, and making and hanging 
bailers is so great, that vaght work is be^ 
coming less frequent throughout the West bo- 
dies, and the labour which commences at day- 
light, is finished by eight in the evening. The 
negroes also, are in general tasked to a quantity 
of work, which they can easily perform, and tiiis 
being the case, they rise in the morning when 
they please ; they often finish the mill work by 
sun-set. Should a bad day at any time keep them 
a little later, they are not required to come to 
w.ork till seven o^clock next morning, so ttat 
they have always their full night's rest. In a 
very short time, night work would be altogetibtar 
unknown in the Colouies, were the planters left 
alone to turn their time and attention to iiiose 
improvemeuts going on in the world, and to 
obtain the means of introducing them upon their 
plantations. 

As a further illustration of the moderate rate of 
their labour, I may add the following statement^ 
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Gommumcateci to me a few months ago by a 
gentleman from IVinidad. His estate is 14 miles 
from the shipping-place^ and <^onsequently the 
cartage is what i^s accounted very heavy. It is 
beamed on in the following manner, The carters 
1i6BsA the carts in the evenings and about three 
ll^dock in the morning they set off, and gene* 
tally return about vthree in the afternoon^ when 
they feed their mules and retire to rest Next 
day ihey feed and dress their mules^ put their 
harness in order, and do any light work about 
&e works iill twelve o'clock. They then go to 
their gardens, and, except loading their carts in 
tiie evening, and feeding their mules, do nothing 
Inore that day. Next morning they proceed to 
Ute jsdiipping-place as before. One cart, witii 
two mules and two negroes, carries forward one 
hogshead of Sugar ; in some places waggons are 
used, and the labour therefi>re of all these com* 
Itmed is equal to travelling from London to 
Bamet and back three times a weekl 



Nextweae told tiMttiK megnf an dHmn t0 tkiir woA, mi 
pdlfd to labour vader te htA am f!mmAtpf^ m orier i0$ fnemn • 
for 



This is a falsehood, more mischievoon and 
unfounded than the rest Sunday in a day which 
is tiieir own, and which they claim as Iha^ own, 
to spend as they flunk Meet, and in wtiicli Hne 
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driver lays his ensiigii of authority aside. No 
whips are seen on that day, nor do the Slaves 
need to labour on that day to procure their food ; 
many of them do labour on part of that day, 
but it is for gain, and at their own pleasure, not 
from necessity, nor at the command of their 
msuster. The Legislature of St Vincent's may 
speak for the whole West Indies on this head j 
they give ^ a most positive and flat denial to that 
cruel and unmanly calumny, that the Slaves> in- 
stead of being allowed the exercise of their reli- 
gious duties on the Lord's day, are driven by 
the command of their masters, to labour on that 
day of rest to all other beings, in the provision 
grounds to raise a maintenance for themselves ; 
this is one of the falsehoods which the very pro-r 
pagators of it must have known to be so, be? 
cause it is impossible that the most depraved of 
their spies in the Island of St. Viucent's would 
venture to assert as a fact, that which every 
negroe in the colony could, if questioned, falsify ; 
which is also most efiectually done by the 8th 
section of the New Slave Law *.'' Many of the 
negroes after attending the markets in the morn- 
ing, are very regular attendants at church, 
which their masters most anxiously encourage ; 
when they spend the day otherwise, it is their 

* St. Vincent's Official Correspondence^ p. 19. 
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iaaster's loss^ and to his regret. The Sunday ig 
spent by the Slaves in the Colonies^ much as it 
is spent in all Roman Catholic countries^ and 
even in Protestant countries on the Continent of 
Europe ; the abuse of that sacred day is certain- 
ly much to be regretted^ but it is daily becoming 
less in the Colonies^ and the introduction of ra- 
tional knowledge and true Christianity will ul- 
timately remove an evil to be lamented^ but 
which must be effected by knowledge, not by 
compulsory laws, amongst such a race of men as 
the negroes are, and this reformation is not the 
work of a day. 

Half a day each week is commanded by law, 
to be given to the Slaves, to cultivate their 
grounds during that period of the year, viz. 
from May till January, when alone cultivation can 
be carried on ; but the master does not consider 
the law as binding to give them no more time. 
It is of the utmost importance to him, that his 
Slaves should have abundance of provisions, and 
therefore, he regulates the time given according 
to the season, and the necessity of giving addi- 
tional time, more or less ; he accordingly allows 
that time, as he sees most advantageous, more 
especially at the commencement of the wet sea- 
son, when the seeds and plants require to be 
put into the ground expeditiously, and when the 



rising weeds require to be kept down atnokigst 
the young plants ; days together^ are allowed 
to the Slave^ as the case may be^ for tiiat 
purpose ; one day at that time^ is of more iise to 
the Slave^ than ten in December or January. 
For those who are spendthrifts and indolent^ the 
master purchases seeds and plants of various 
kinds^ and attends to see that they make a proper 
use of them. On the same spot^ yams^ Indian 
com^ potatoes^ plantains^ cassado^ &c. grow^ 
and in succession, without each injuring the 
other^ so that a very small piece of ground in 
reality, yields abundance to the negro ; the plan- 
tain in particular, is one of the most useful an 
prolific plants, that a kind Providence has in 
warm climate bestowed upon man. ^ There is, 
according to Humboldt, ^ none which affords 
much food from the same quantify of land 
the plantain or banana tree, (the Reviewer is i 
a mistake, the banana and plantain are different, 
a field of 100 square metres (1076 Englis! 
square feet) in plantain trees, affords 4000 lbs 
weight of food ; the same field in wheat wil 
produce about SOlbs.,- and in potatoes 9(Mbs. 
The quantity of food from wheat, as 133 to Ij 
and to the quantity firom potatoes as 44 to 1 *.* 
The description here is correct, every planta- 
tion cultivates large portions of land in pbrn* 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. ziz, page 183. 
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4«itus^ independent of wbat the Slaves raise in 
liieir ownr gardens^ their houses are surrounded 
*aiid overshadowed with them; the tree grows 
irom ishoots^ yields the fruit in nine months ; a 
^Imnch in new lands will supply a man with food 
*ibr aweek^ regular shoots spring up in succes- 
nrion^ bearing fruit as the old are cut down^ when 
•the branch is cut off. I have given industrious 
-liegroes 40 dollars in the course of a few weeks 
-for provisions, principally for plantains, and 
"from thfei^: and various- other kinds of provisions, 
"they not only support themselves in abundance, 
-but make a good deal of money. 
-^ After planting with the early rains, a weeding 
or two keeps down the weeds, till the rising 
plants cover the ground ; this is nearly all the 
•labour that is necessary, till the respective crops 
are ready to be gathered and taken up, when 
^every assistance that is necessary, is cheerfully 
given to the Slav6, to enable him to bring his 
harvest home. The corn will keep well for 
many months. Yams, more especially Guinea 
yams, a most superior food, and next to the 
plantain, and equal to our best potatoes, can be 
dug at leisure from the root, without injuring 
what remains, but rather the reverse; fruits and 
vegetables of the finest description grow around, 
it may almost be said, spontaneously, and cer- 
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iainly with the least possible culture and atten- 
tion; peas^ beans^ ochras^ callilues^ oranges^ 
pine apples^ shaddocks^ alligator pears^ cover 
the face of the country — a country which no 
frosts blasts nor storms desolate. Unto all 
these things^ the negroes add hogs^ goats^ and 
poultry innumerable. The rearing of all tiiese 
costs them nothings and from the sale of them 
they amass considerable sums of money^ to be 
laid out in procuring superior clothes^ and orna- 
ments to their houses^ the comforts^ and many 
of the luxuries of life. Their dwellings are 
neat^ clean^ and comfortable^ and exhibit a picr 
ture of comfort and good order, not to be wit- 
nessed amongst hundreds of thousands of the 
peasantry of Great Britain and Ireland.^ 

* That the Slaves in our Colonies are not in the miserable state they 
are represented is evident from the money many of them are knowift to pos> 
sess. I have known negroes who had above 100 Joes (;fl60) ready 
money ; I have heard of them who had j£2400. Several are known to 
possess Slaves as is indeed shewn from the Dominica report. The pro- 
prietors of an estate in. St. Vincent's writes within these few months^ 
** My negroes, with the privileges allowed them, make for themselves every 
year five times the amount allowed by proprietors and farmers in Britain, 
and I could take an even bet, that many of our negroes have more ready 
money by them than any set of labouring people in the world. I shall 
state what took place on my own estate when the new coinage arrived. 
They were informed of the act and told that to save them the trooble of 
going to the treasury for exchanging the old for the new, if they 
brought it to me (others did the same) I would exchange it for them. 
They accordingly in general did so. One man had 40 dollars, and his wile 
(the wife always keeps a separate purse) 25 i dollars ; and many of them 
8, 10^ and 15 dollars each, which sums moreover are known not to be oiie- 
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' Besides the conntiy provisions and other ad^ 
▼anfogeis previously enumerated, the Slaves re-' 
ceive a weekly allowance of 2 lbs. of salt fish each 
— 4 lbs. of pork at Christmas and at New Year's 
day. They also receive sugar, rum, salt, flour, 
&c. when they may require these on particular 
occasions. The grown-up people receive six or 
eight yards Osnaburghs each, a hat, and either a 
jacket and trowsers, or cloth to make them. The 
liead people receive great coats, double allow- 
ances of Osnaburghs, &c. a check shirt and a 
linen shirt. Women who have children receive 
extra allowances of linen shirts, checks for pet- 
ticoats, and linen for shirts to their children^ 
They also receive blankets annually, pots, and 
other utensils, and materials for furniture, and 
the labour to make it is supplied by their mas- 
ters. Their houses are clean and comfortable, 
built sometimes of the Rousseau cane, but more 
generally of American boards, and thatched with 
the cane top, a most durable and excellent thatch. 
The appearance of the negroes, even at their 
work, is clean and neatly clothed ; and on festive 
occasions, and on Sundays, they appear in 

> fi<rtf of what they are worth. Of this I have had sure data, for some 
years ago when the Joes were called in, these very people gave me, some 
5, some 7, and one man 9 Joes. How many of your peasantry or small 
farmers in Britun could muster such sums as these ? " — (St, Vincent's, 
July SUt, 1823.) 
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dresses clean and fine and gecy, beyond what a 
mass of our population can wear. Permission 
is readily granted them to receive or to go and 
visit their friends^ and the entertainments they 
give on such occasions are such and so expen^ 
sive^ and accompanied with such luxuries, as; 
none of the labouring population of Great 
Britain ever see or can afford. 

Such is a true and faithful picture of the state 
and condition of the Slaves in the Colonies^ 
well known to every oijie who has seen them^ or 
will take the trouble to look at them. What 
a different picture is this from that sketched^ 
caricatured by the London abolition society? 
The facts do not rest upon my assertion; they 
are all capable of proof — ^they have been proved. 
In every state of human society established on 
earth there will always be found some indivi*^ 
duals wretched and miserable. The W^st In- 
dies are not without such; but their misery and 
wretchedness^ upon a proper and impartial in- 
vestigation^ will be, found to proceed from their 
own vices, and notirom the despotism, .severity, 
or cruelty of their masters as is constantly, er^ 
roneously, and unjustly pretended. 

With regard to their being chattels in the 
eye of the law, and as such sold to pay their 
master's debts, this has ever been the case in 
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every country where personal Slavery has Jbeetf 
established^ and while it exists it is difficult to 
see how the law can be altered. Amongst iktr 
Romans^ Greeks^ and especially among the 
Jews^ this was the practice as appears from 
Isaiah^ c. 50, v. 1. ^ Which of my creditors i* 
it to whom I have soldyou^^ says the prophet 
addressing the Israelites by command of hift 
Maker. The assertion that families are separa- 
ted by sales in the West Indies is. not correct,. 
The greatest care is taken to prevent this front 
taking place, nor would any person buy families 
thus separated. The anxious wish of ^very 
master is to procure families, and hardly an in- 
stance is known where families are separated.^ 
The official reports from the Colonies substan^ 
tittte what I state.* In reality the sales wher^ 
families are separated are very few in number^: 
Those who are liable to be thus sold chiefly are 

* The negro^ have been often removed ii^ the entire gangy£rom oim| 
plantation to another, but that has always been from a worn-out impov^r- 
ished soil to a new and fertile one ; and invariably with the consent of the 
negroes themselves, who ure very ci^ble of appreciating the lightened 
labour and increased advantages of such removal. No person ever thinks 
of separa^ng families by a sale. Even when disposed of by the Marshal 
under the writ of execution, they are invariably placed in families; and 
few persons under such circumstances would dare to jHnopose the sqwra* 
tion of one of them but with the consent of the parties themselves. Nor 
do persons wish to become purchasers till they obtain the consent of the 
negroes to become their property.r--^/. Fincent's JUperi, 1823. 
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house servants attached to merchants and me- 
chanics^ who may have been unfortuimte in the 
world, or leaving the Colonies. The servants 
of the latter are generally retained in their places 
by their successors ; and those of the former are 
almost always purchased by persons in similar 
lines of life, nor do their masters' misfortunes 
change their condition or situation in life. Ne- 
groes attached to estates remain fixed to 
the estates, though these be sold, and change 
masters. A gang is never broken up without 
their own consent, and at any rate it is a circum- 
stance that very rarely happens. Slaves are 
never removed from one island to another, nor 
even from one estate to another in the same 
island, without their consent previously obtained. 
With regard to the removal from one estate to 
another in the same Colony, it is not easy to 
understand why this great lamentation should 
be made about it. Except Jamaica, few if any 
of our islands are larger than some parishes in 
the Highlands of Scotland, add in which islands 
the negroes are removed perhaps a few miles 
from their former abode — ^frequently not further 
than from St Paul's to Hyde Park. Is this 
more severe than the fate of tens of thousands 
of families, who from necessity, nay even in the 
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cammon course of business^ are broken up^ each 
iadividual iseparated> severed to the distance of 
tiiousands of miles — ^^attered to the foar Winds 
of heaven, never again to meet on eairth ? Bttt 
were the negroes in reality, the ignorant, de- 
g^^aded, and brutal race which the scribe of the Afri- 
eah Institution represents them to be, how little 
would their feelings be hurt of wounded upon 
separations, even did such take place ? To bind 
the Slaves to the soil, would in many places, 
(such as the Bahamas and Virgin islands) be to 
bind them to poverty, misery, want> and de- 
struction. 

- ** The Slaves in general have little or no access to Chrtetian in- 
ibuction." 

. ,How men, with the hallowed name of Christi- 
anity on their lip9, should thus violate the first 
of its precepts, by bringing against their bre- 
tkren a charge so manifestly unjust and untrue, 
unist be left to their own consciences and otibers 
to determiue. If they do it through ignorance 
ihey afe blameable, because they need not want 
information^-if they do it with a knowledge tibat 
the reverse is the fact, I pity and forgive them. 
There is no Colony in the West Indies at this mo- 
ment, in which, besides the regular established 
«lergy of the church of England, there is not a very 
eidtisiderabie number of missionaries, Moravians 

T 
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and others^ and every encouragement given to 
them in every quarter, provided they are men of 
probity and worth. In Grenada, diere are, at this 
moment, four missionaries, two clerg3rmen of 
the Episcopalian communion, and one Roman 
Catholic priest, to a negro population of 26,00Qj^ 
ALL Roman Catholics, which gives more reli- 
gious instructors, in proportion to the popular 
tion, than is to be found in many parts of Gteat 
Qritain, In many islands— in Trinidad^^-4li St 
Vincent's, and other places, the number is equally 
great, and I do add, and challenge this Society, 
one or all of its members, to contradict me wheh 
I say, that in every place these teachers of re-' 
ligion, while they confine themselves to teaching 
the true principles of Christianity, are not only not 
obstructed, but encouraged and made welcome; 
and further, that both resident and non-resident 
projprietors are joining together in getting and 
sending out clergymen to instruct their negroM, 
independent of those ,sent out by religious 
societies in this country. A cry has been 
raised in this country about the obstructtonii 
which missionaries met with in some of the islands. 
The fact is, that most improper and dangerousf 
men were employed for that purpose, who jpror 
ceeded in such a manner that, in some oMM^ 
says the Corporation of Kingston, im au ordi-* 
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nance^ '^ the minds of Slaves bare been so ope- 
rated upon and affected by the fanaticism of ig- 
norant^ illiterate^ uneducated men^ false enthu- 
siasts^ as to become totally deranged/^ — {Par*- 
Hamentary Proceedings, IS} b J p. 105.) "Some 
of the Dissenting missionaries'' (says Stewart) 
^* sent out were low ignorant men, who perhaps 
did more harm than good by their instructions, 
if they might be so called. Instead of incul- 
cating the plain practical duties which Christi- 
anity enjoins, they expatiated on topics alto- 
^^ther incomprehensible by their ignorant auditors 
— «s the new birth, grace, election, and the 
^tter inefficacy of mere good works to recom- 
vaend them to the favour of the Almighty. They 
^>ecame, in consequence of the fanatical cant of 
^diese pretended preachers, more hjrpocriticaJ, 
:more assuming, more regardful of outward ap- 
]|[>^arances, less cheerfiil, and lively, ftill of a fa- 
^natic gloom bordering on melancholy, and less 
Vittentive to the afiairs of their families or the 
^liiiterest of their owners. I know a poor elderly 
^egro woman, who had always been remarkable 
::ibr cheerfulness, alacrity, and an animated at- 
^iBlitioa to herself and her family, suddenly, from 
^an over zealous attendance on a mulatto preacher, 
«xAi into a gloomy listlessness and diespondency. 
aShe neglected herself, she neglected her fkmil^^, 

t2 
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sha would not even ex^rt heraelf to pro.vide for 
the most obvious and urgent wants ; and wheu- 
reproved for it, the poor creature would reply^ 
with a piteous look and whining tone, ^ The 
Lord would help his servant,'' (p^^s 282 and 
283«) For opposing men like these, the char 
racters of the West India Colonists have been. 
Ipaded with opprobrium and reproach, and they 
have been held up as infidels and monsters^ 
Principles more dangerous than those which 
have been noticed, and more destructive to the 
happiness of the negroes, could not well be in- 
culcated amongst them. 

. As religion is a point much dwelt upon by the 
calumniators of the Colonies, and is a subject al- 
ways had recourse to, in order to irritate the 
Mother Country against the Colonies, and as 
the. chargp here made is of the most sweeping 
and unqualified nature, it becomes necessary 
to ^ay a little more attention to it than it 
otherwise would deserve. 

Itwiould extend these pages to an inconveni- 
ent;iangth to notice every point ; but from Par-^ 
liamentary Papers I select the following official 
returns of the Religious Instructors in the West 
Indies, 10 years ago, remarking that since that 
pmod; they have been greatly increased. 

^isADOES, eleven Rectors — ^population about 90,000— Churches ia 
perfect repair— divine service performed in a proper manner — the clerg-y 
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WJ^^ody, Uglily respectable. (Par Uamentary Proceedings, tB15.) TIrert 

are also a number of mis^naries on this island. Nevis — Three esta- 

l^Shed clergymen and one missionary— Population, €000 Slaves; St, 

CttRiSTOPHER's — Vive Established clergymen, three Moravians, four Me* 

thodiat missionaries — twelve to a population of 17,788 Slaves. Antigua 

— ^Five Established clergymen, three from the West India Society, four 

teachers of the United Brethren, and two Wesleyan teachers — fourteen, 

to a population of 35,000. Jamaica *— 42 Established clergymen, three 

Koman Catholic priests, in Kingston — one Presbyterian clerg3rman, and 

1^ very considerable number of missionaries ; and the West India Society 

liave four. " In Tobago," says Sir W. Young, " several negro children 

«uc brought every Sunday to christen. I am informed that on most 

states there are many negroes who have been christened, and many who 

c?an repeat the Lord's Prayer, Belief, and the Ten Commandments f. In 

Cjrenada, St. Vincent's, St. Lucia, and Dominica, the negroes are almost 

jq^ rigid Roman Catholics. Of the religious establishment of Trinidad 

^ir Ralph Woodford, in his Letter to Earl Bathurst says, *' A return 

ms given of one Protestant minister, and eight Catholic priests; and Mr. 

4d«pham atatea the arrival of several missionaries in the island since the 

inflagration of Port of Spain, in 1803." On an estate where I lived, 

snerally every evening, always every Sunday morning and Sunday cvcn- 

L ng, the Slaves publicly said prayers and sang hymns (not the worse, it 

9 preaomed, because these were sung and aaid in French,} and eyeifr 

evening the young children regularly did the same. 

* There are only 31 at present resident. 

f *' hx these islands, the Slave population docs not amount to twelve 
^lioosand souls ; and we have two clergymen of the Church of England,- 
^ Presbyterian minister, five indefatigable Wesleyan missionaries, and 
licensed preachers, among which arc four blacks, three of whom 
Baptist's, and one in charge of a chapel, where he performs Divine 
^rvioe according to the forms of the Church of England. The oppor- 
. unities of religious instruction in our principal settlements, accordingly 
numerous, nor arc our plantations altogether without them. There 
!, as we have already suggested, few, if any, even of our field Slavea, 
"^ivho do not profess Christianity. And although the interest which our 
^lave-holders take in the religious improvement of their Slaves, naturally 
^^aries-with the respective opinions and habits of the former, we can con- 
'^dently assert, that no obstacle whatsoever is at this time opposed, on 
^ny of our plantations or elsewhere, to the dissemination of religious 
doctrines among the latter." — (Bahama Report, 1823.) 
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Nor it tUi «U. In the year 1794, a fiodetj of West ladia Gentkmm, 
under the patronage of the Biahop of London^ erected thentselvea into a 
aociety to propagate religioua instmction amongst the Slavea. Thdr 
proceedings lie before me, and they state that thotigh tbeir fonds aie 
doubled these are inadequate to meet the demands on Aem— '' the letters 
from the gentlemen employed by them in the West Indies bear tes- 
timony to the awakening spirit which manifesUng itself around theai 
in fisTOur of the communication of Christianity to the negroes, and of the 
growing dispontion to encourage the conrersion to that holy religion,"** 
and this spirit is not cunfined to " private indiyiduals, but is honourably 
maitifiested by those inrested with the highest authority in the isianda.^ 

At the very last meeting of this society, besides liberal subscriptions 
from individuals, gentiemen connected with the West Indies, a most 
munificent donation of ;£ 1000 was received by the Society from iStte ge- 
neral fund of the West India merchants and planters in the city of London. 

So much for the daring assertion that the 
Slaves in our Colonies have ^ little or no reli- 
gious instruction." On such a sacred subject^ 
truth might have been adhered to. The depar- 
ture from it requires no comment to point out 
the cruel nature of such conduct. 

** Marriage, that blessing of dvilized and evbn op savage life, is pro- 
tected in the case of Slaves by no legal sanction. It cannot be said 
to exist among them. They are still denied the blessings of the mar- 
riage tie." 

I have seldom met with more consummate ig- 
norance^ and more deliberate falsehood and mis- 
representation. Where^ I ask^ is it that savaoIes 
enjoy the blessings of the marriage tie ? Is it 
amongst ^ our African Brethren/^ whose chiefs 
Mr. Macaulav informs us^ ^ engross all the 
women" — ^in Africa^ where polygamy is univel'- 
stU, and any thing like a permanent ttnidn 
4>etwixt t^« sexes is unkttowh amongst all ranks 
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jfmA classes of the population? That they an 
aknied the marriage tie in our Colonies, is posi- 
tively denied. The clergymen in the Wind- 
ward Islands, and I believe also in Jamaica, are 
obliged by law to marry, and to baptize their 
children without fee, whenever called upon so 
to do by either master or Slave. But that either 
;tlie master or the clergyman should compel them 
to marry, or use the authority vested in a master 
to command them to do so, is a proposition so 
monstrous and so absurd (yet the writer means 
^is or he means nothing, and his charge falls 
to the ground;) that no human being but this 
champion of virtue, would ever for a moment 
liave thought of it. The Slaves in our Co- 
lonies have the sabie ^ legal sanction^ for the 
inarriaire tie, if they choose to enter into that 
*tate,lat every person in Britain has. Some 
-^f them marry, and lead very regular lives — ^but 
^he multitude continue to content themselves with 
«iich marriage ties as the ^ savage state" affords, 
^aad amongst these, ^ our African brethren" are 
decidedly the most profligate and the worst Their 
^««xample contaminates generations of Creoles. 
^o one regrets this mode of life more than 
^eir master. Knowledge and intelligence must 
HSbrst be diffused amongst the progeny of Africans, 
80 in veterately accustomed to polygamy; before 
^y can or will be bound by the marriage i». 
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This is a subject^ however^ in which the Slaved 
consider themselves as beyond their master's 
controul^ and not amenable to his authority. 
To attempt to bind the African part of them by 
marriage^ woold produce the most terrific de^ 
moralization. After the fashion of their own 
country many of them live regular lives *, bufc 
the restraint of being bound to each other is^ 
generally speaking, impracticable and idle to 

* Innumerable proofs might be adduced in support of this fact. Bat 
tiie foQoidng from the Grenada Gazette, of the 18th October la8t,i»^ 
deemed luflldent, and proves that the negro Slayes do not \m, as it ji 
asserted they do live, " like brutes" 

** Died lately, upon Lower Latante Estate, at the advanced age of 85 
years, Susan, a Slave bom upon, and belonging to that property. She 
was followed to the grave by upwards of two hundred RjBXATiyxs, of 
wUch number /i/ty-sis were her immediate descendants, viz: two 
tons, two daughters ; nine grandsons, ten grand-daughters ; Jifteen great- 
grandsons, fifteen great grand-daughters ; and three great great grtnd- 
daughters." 

** One of the charges most gravely urged against the Colonies is, instead 
ef encouraging marriages among the Slaves, a promiscuous intereoune 

of the sexes is even worse than tolerated ; and a general denunciation of 

« 

lewdness is brought agiunst all the drivers, all the book-keepers— every 
man, black or white, in fact, employed upon West India plantations. This 
is a subject upon which the venerable Mr. Wilberforce appeals to be p9* 
cuiiarly sensitive. It recurs nine or ten times, if not oftener, in his Ap- 
peal (pages 16, 18, & 20, and as respects managers, overseers, pages 21, 
22, 23, 28, 32, 53, et passim.) To all this we have the same answer as 
before, namely, that there is no truth in .the accusation, so far as respects 
these islands. It rarely happens among us, that adult negroes are un- 
married; and without fear ofcontra^ction we assert, that pains are taken 
and generally with success, throughout the islands, to promote early mar- 
riages among the Slaves. We had not to consult the oracle of the African 
Institute, to know that the marriage state affords periiaps the best security 
for B^b^e^ aiid steadioejW among our people." (IBakama Mepari.J 
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attempt. I have heard of its having been at- 
tempted to engage uneducated Slaves in tKe 
bonds of marriage. In a few weeks they were 
broken through^ and the missionary and master> 
by whatauthority I knownot, separated^ divorced^ 
and re-married the parties. We may shudder to 
contemplate such scenes as these ; but every 
premature attempt to enforce such obligatioi^s^ 
punst be productive of similar results*. 

* The 13th and 14th Sections of the Slave Act, says the legislature of 
St "^ncent's, shew the anxiety of the Legislature to produce permanent 
connections of the sexes, and the beneficial results to be expected there- 
firom — ^They provide, " That for every infant Slave which shall be bom 
witMn these islands, and shall survive three weeks, the midwife and nurse 
riiall each be entitled to receive one dollar, and if there should be no 
nurse in attendance, the midwife shall be entitled to demand and receive 
two dollars ; and upon every infant Slave attaining the age of fifteen 
inonths, the mother thereof shall be entitied to demand and receive six 
dollars ; and upon every such infant being incorporated in the grass or 
vine gang, the mother, or person nursing the infant, shall be entitied to 
demand and receive the further sum of two dollars; the said several 
premiums or sums of money shall in the first instance be paid by the 
owner or owners, or person or persons having the direction of the sud 
Slaves, but shall be deducted by him or them so paying the same from 
the public taxes, which shall become due and payable by the owner or 
owners, possessor or possessors, of the said Slaves, next after the pay- 
ment by him or them of the said several sums of money, and the amount 
thereof charged by the Treasurer against the public" — And 

** That every female Slave who shall have six children living, or who 
having raised from infancy and during the period of nurture, a child or 
children of deceased mothers, and which shall continue to live with her 
as her adopted child or children shall have of her own and of such so 
nused and adopted child or children six children living, shall only be em- 
ployed in light labour in the field or otherwise ; and the owner or pos- 
sessor of every such female Slave, shall be exempted from all manner of 



The Parliamentary returns^ aad the authority 
of the Rev. Mr. Brydges^ are decisive upon the 
chaise made by the anti-colonists^ that ^ the mar- 
riage tie is denied^ to the Slaves in our Colonies. 
This charge^ says the latter^ page 22^ ^I positively 
contradict, by stating, that I have myself niarried 
one hundred and eighty-seven couple of negro 
Slaves in my own parish (Manchester), wiliin 

Uxcs for such female Slave, any tHng in the Act commonly called the 
Poll-Tax Act or any other Tax-Acts of these islands passed or annmUly 
to he passed to the contrary notwithstanding; and a deduction shall be 
made for all such female Slaves, from the taxes of such owner or pos- 
sessor, on the certificate of the justice, taking the annual returns that 
proof was given upon oath to his satisfactioB, not only that the requisite 
number of children, together with the mother or adopted mother are 
living, but also that the mother had been employed only in light field or 
other labour, and was provided with the means of an easy and comfort- 
able mdntenance." 

To this last clause it may be added as matter of £sct, that the usage of 
the Colony goes further than the strict letter of the law would require, for 
svomen with six children are never required to perform, cdm/' %A/ lahomr 
im thefieldy cr otherwise" for their masters. They are, to all intents, firee 
persons, indth the exception that they are not allowed to remove themselves 
ftaoL their families or the plantation ; but for any purpose of the nmster, 
their names are never called but to receive their allowance of provisions 
and clothing.— Such women are rendered more happy than they ever 
would be in the enjoyment of freedom in the common acceptation of the 
term. In addition to this allowance of food and cloathing, they are pro- 
vided with alarge and comfortable house to enable them to have their child- 
ren around them. They may be said to have a life-estate in as much land 
as they can cultivate. A medical man must attend them in their hours 
^ sickness, and they know they have in reversion a comfortable pro- 
vision for their day of old age and imbecility. Do these things weigh, 
nothing in the scale of human comfort and happiness?*^ (OgUiml 
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tke last two yems, aU of whom were encMraged 
hjf their owners to marry. In anotiliw pariah^ 
St Thomas in the East, I have reason to lLnow> 
that there have been three times that noiftber 
married during the incumbency of tiie present 
.Rector, Mr. Trew;'' and at page^, headds^ 
^ during my residence in this parish, I have ac- 
tually baptized 9,413 negro Slaves, many of 
whom attend church; some have learnt the 
Lord's Prayer and ten commandments, &c. * " 
By the returns in Parliamentary paper. No. 347, 
p. 3, of last Session,' which returns His Grace 
the Duke of Manchester informs us, ^ were in 
an imperfect stafe;^ we, nevertheless, learn 
that during the last 14 years, 3,590 marriages 
of Slaves had taken place in Jamaica by the re- 
gular clergy, independent of the numbers married 
by the missionaries. In their resolutions lately 
passed, the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Thomas in the Vale, state that ^ in that parish 
the whole body of the Slaves were initiated into 
the knowledge of Christianity, and that within 
the last six years, seventeen hundred couple 
.had been married therein." 

No sooner were these facts published in Bri- 
tain, than the abolition committee attacked them 
and their authors with the utmost virulence^ and 

• ** Vwc9 from JamtLwaP 
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asserted that the whole had been got up upon 
the spur of the moment to deceive the people of 
the mother country. The official Parliamentary 
return alluded to, however, negatives in the 
completest manner, the disgraceful charge. 
Tliat return was moved for in the House of 
Commons, August 3d 1822, transmitted by the 
Duke of Manchester, March 17th 1833; and 
from that paper the following account of ttie 
marriages of Slaves in Kingston, from 1^08 to 
1823 is selected. 

Marriages of Slaves, Kingston. ' 



IcMIo* • • 


...20 


1813... 


... 40 


1818... 


. . . 140 


1809... 


... 8 


1814... 


,..7^ 


1819... 


...180 


1810... 


...21 


1815... 


...126 


1820. . . 


...167 


1811... 


...10 


1816... 


. . . 129 


1821... 


. . . 155 


1812... 


...19 


1817... 


...134 


1622. . . 


...121 



Shewing first, a regular increase and next 
falsifying, in the completest manner, the charges 
that marriages were got up on this occasion to 
impose upon the people of Great Britain, for 
the «£;Aofe— 1 say the whole, of those enumerated, 
were solemnized before the people of Great 
Britain had made any inquiry about them. 

The number of marriages solemnized in Jar 
maica, during 14 years, in proportion to its po- 
pulation, is next sneered at. Be it so — but if 
3,590 marriages were solemnized, three hundred 
thousand or thfee millions might have been so- 
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lemirized^ had it been required. This fact is 
sufficient to disprove the charge, that ^ the mar- 
riage tie is denied^ to West India Slaves. 

■ ** In consequence" of this want of, or denial of the marriage tie, " the 
moiBt unrestrained licentiousness — degrading, disgusting and promiscuous 
i9tercoarse universally prevails amongst the Slaves, encouraged hy the 
example of the whites." 

It seems to be the failing of this writer, (but 
whether from ignorance or design I know not) to 
pervert the facts of every subject which he touches. 
The licentiousness here proclaimed is produced, 
not by the want of the marriage tie, but the 
want of the marriage tie is produced by the li- 
centiousness. That there is more licentiousness 
than should be in the West Indies, I do not 
mean to deny, but I must beg leave to ask — Is 
there no licentiousness, no degrading, disgusting, 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes in 
Great Britain, and other places of her dominions 
— ^none in India — ^none in Africa, that paradise of 
innocence and peace ? Is it all confined to the 
West Indies? No ! And while a London Society, 
if they were to take their stand in Fleet Street or 
Cranbourne Alley, would in one hour in any even- 
ing see more disgusting public scenes of licen- 
tiousness, vice, misery, and degradation, than 
they could perceive, I aver it, in twelvemonths, in 
all the West India Colonies: I marvel why 
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they^ should heed borne so little^ and tooic 
abroad so much. In the West Indies I utteriy 
deny that licentiousness and immorality exist to ' 
the extent that those hideous caricp^tures^ dashed 
off by the anti-colonial writers or Societies in this 
country, exhibit to the world. Neither bond nor 
free are so degraded, nor do we there see those 
scenes of misery and crime, which are so often 
witnessed in this country, as the consequences 
of the violation of the laws of virtue. One Hkiog 
is, besides, abundantly plain, that the whites in 
the West Indies, do not ^ engross all the wo- 
men to themselves," as Mr. Macaulay says, our 
African brethren, do. The licentious lives, and 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, said 
to prevail amongst the Slaves, prove at least, 
that they are not in the Colonies, as Mr. Ma< 
CAULAY inform&t us they are in Africa, * com 
pelled to lead solitary lives'' for want of 
females; and consequently by the shewing of 
their calumniators, the whites in the West Indies 
are not quite such tyrants as the African chiefs, 
or the Indian Brahmins, who keep their (female) ^ 
Slaves, at the extent of a long pole fr om tiiem, 
nor the Slaves in our Colonies so oppressed, or 
their affections so restrained as those in Africa 
by, (be it always remembered,) ^ ow^ frbb Afri- 
can brethren.^ There are moreover people in 
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the Colonies^ both white and blacky whose cha- 
racter and conduct would not lose by compari- 
son with any in the Mother Country. I do not 
know of any thing that more completely prevents 
the blessings of marriage being extended a- 
mong the whites, than the frantic meddling of 
certain Societies in this country with the politi- 
cal state of society in tlie Colonies^ which ren- 
ders it so insecure and dangerous, that few white 
men can wish to have wives and families exposed 
to the horrors that may overtake them. 

Whatever has been said and asserted to the 
contrary, the Slaves, or the forefathers of the 
Slaves, in our Colonies, are as mueli the out- 
casts of Africa, and dregs of its rocfe population, 
as the population of New Holland is the dregs 
of the population of this country. Let us, there- 
fore, pause and consider for a moment what the 
population of our West India Colonies in gene- 
ral i% namely, either the dregs of the rudest 
snvages and barbarians on earth, or else the im- 
mediate descendants of these, and when we bear 
\ that fact in mind, we shall not only cease to 
wonder that ignorance and licentiousness pre- 
vail among them, but rather feel surprise that 
they are improved to the extent they are. It 
cannot be denied that the Creole Slave really is, 
and looks upon himself as much superior to tiie^ 
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/This is a subject^ however^ in which the SlaveH 
consider themselyes as beyond their master's 
controul^ and not amenable to his authority. 
To attempt to bind the African part of themi by 
marriage^ would produce the most terrific de^ 
moralization. After the fashion of their own 
country many of them live regular lives *, but 
the restraint of being bound to each other is^ 
generally speaking/ impracticable and idle to 

* Innumerable proofs might be adduced in support of this fact. But 
tiie fbllowing from the Grenada Gazette, of the 18th October last, is 
deemed sufficient, and proves that the negro SUnres do not liTe, as it it 
asserted they do live, " like brutes." 

' ** Died lately, upon Lower Latante Estate, at the advanced age of 85 
years, SusikN, a Slave boni upon, and belonging to that property. She 
was followed to the grave by upwards of two hundred rbmtivxs, of 
which number Jifty-six were her immediate descendants, viz: two 
tons, two daughters ; nine grandsons, ten grand-daughters ; fifteen great- 
grandsons, fifteen great grand-daughters ; and thret great great grand- 
daughters." 

** One of the charges most gravely urged against the Colonies is, instead 
^ encourage marriages among the Slaves, a promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes is even worse than tolerated ; and & general denunciation of 
lewdness is brought a^nst all the drivers, all the book-keepers— every 
man, black or white, in fact, employed upon West India plantations, llils 
is a subject upon which the venerable Mr. Wilberforce appears to be per 
culiarly sensitive. It recurs nine or ten times, if not oftener> in his Ap- 
peal (pages 16, 18, & 20, and as respects managers, overseers, pages 21, 
22, 23, 28, 32, 53, et passim,) To all this we have the same answer as 
before, namely, that there is no truth in .the accusation, sq far as respects 
these islands. It rarely happens among us, that adult negroes are un- 
married; and without fear of contradiction we assert, that pains are taken 
a^d generally with success, throughout the islands, to promote ea^yinar- 
liages among the Slaves. We had not to consult the oracle of the African 
lastitnte, to know that the marriage state affords periiaps the best security 
for B^b^ety and steadiv^ among our people." (Bahama JUpari.J 
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ffri^buMd from the asthoritf just quoted.^'' At Wftrree (Bigkt ^ 

i) and other parts, polygamy is common; and the number of mirm 

'-^^Hildi the bUek monarch had exceeded iixtv ; for su<*h I Judged to be 

'•amber, at oae day in ray rambles I inadvertently peeped into the 

>yal seraglio; and here indeed were queens actively employed in aUthe 

^duties and embellishments of domestic life, from the toilette to the wash" 

'^ng'tub. And as we often hear of .kings being (allegorically) called the 

of their people, the extraordinary fact seemed to be yerified in old 

Ottoo's person ; as from the number of children in this estahlish- 

!At,it would be no great stretch of imagination to fancy the poptdation 

^fWARREBto have been principally ofhis own creation." Such a sorereigD 

^BS tills, however, cannot well be ranked amongst the monsters, the 

aBooorge and terror of the human race, and he would therefore cer- 

"^sialy escape, in Mr. Stephen's contemplated — reconunended, general 



Reader^ those and such as those^ nay the 

^^ery refuse of such a population^ are our African 

^'Ibrethren, which at different times have been 

^brought to people our West India Colonies. Can 

^iheir manners be reformed in a day ? and as vice 

and ignorance bring poverty^ disease and misery 

* '^ In Africa we have, indeed, these savage monsters, who, under the 
title of sovereigns, render themselves the scourges of ihe human race ; 
for what stronger example of such cases can be imagined, than that of 
chiefs who tear their unhappy innocent people ftom their houses and 
fiunilies, and s^ them as cattle to foreign merchants, to be carried 
iatp a perpetual and cruel bondage far from their native land. — 
He moaeters," the writer repeats with Grotius, *' who, under the title of 
lefcrdgns, render themselves the scourges and horror of the human race, 
tbey are savage beasts whom every man may justly exterminate from the 
esrih. All antiquity has praised Hercules for delivering the worid from 
ta AntKus, a Busiris, and a Diomede." (Slave Trade of Spain in North- 
ern Africa^ pagu 31 and 46 J Well, let us leave Mr. James Stephen, 
Hercules, Antems, Busiris, Diomede, and the Kings of Dahomey and 
Ashaniee, to meet and settle this business. 

V 



m^ , :r addiCed to «,e™. 

lightenr ^,, ^/oent supposed^ when a 

of int ^y ^ ^^uig European, sees wretch- 

WeF i^''!!l^'^t<>^^f *^^* ^^^^ wretchedness 

^ ^ i^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ vicious habits and 

'A 'Z^' ste^^ ^^ proceeding from the cruelty 

f^^^t of their masters. In ninety-nine 

^o«e h„,d«d. i„,ui^ .ouldlcer. 

*7^/j to be the fact. 

%u^ really it is most unfair to charge all the 
^utioasness of the Colonies upon the native 
.^jiabitants, when it is recollected what characters 
^ imported into them from Great Britain. I will 
lell the society a tale, which it is surprising none 
of their correspondents have told them, or if told, 
that it has not, like other West India wicked- 
ness, been made public. Truth they know is a 
libel, and I have no wish to come under the 
penalty of the law. Yet I shall be able, with- 
out coming into a court, to make some of them 
comprehend me. By the influence of an insti- 
tution in this country, an English lawyer was 

sent as a to a West India Colony. He 

took a fancy to a young Mestee girl in her teens. 
The mother was a prudent woman. Two prime 
Slaves were the price of her daughter's virtue. 
^ Eager love, says Jupiter, admits of no delay." 
A ship amongst the last, vessels engaged in the 



Slave trade lay in the roads. Two stout fellows of 
our ^poor Pagan African brethren^ were piar-. 
chased^ and^ by a formal conveyance^ drawn by the 
HiOB donor^ made over to the mother. I remem- 
ber very well, while mulattoes tittered, negroes 
stared, and white men cried shame, seeing the 
bridal palanquin which bore the bride, with those 
marriage ties which form the peculiar blessing of 
^ the savage stated going past the parson's door, 
to the house of the impatient Buckra, where for 
two days and two nights, (not so long as Mahom- 
med laboured with the black-eyed Mary) the 
parties remained secluded. * Some time after, 
this personage quitted that Colony for another 
— ^leaving it also, he returned to the former. His 
love was cooled. A flaw, I cannot possibly 
suppose intentionally made, was discovered in 
the conveyance of the two negroes. They were 
taken back and sold to another person. Yet 
this man was a loud declaimer against Slavery 
and the Slave trade, and what is more, he has 
been held up {ignorantly no doubt) by the fa- 
thers of the abolition in this country, as a par- 
ra^on of humanity and virtue. 

If the Parliamentary Commissioners now in the 
Colonies, inquiring into legal abuses, are com- 
missioned to look after such subjects, the above 
will pertiaps not be found a solitary instance. 

u2 
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" U ip, an HolT^riik 9riM!iplc Ii^CpMW iMT^.tM aO I|Mr qr optmiv^ 
penonB «re pres^imed apd takfiD to be Slityes ;" in coBfeqiieiice. of w1d<^ 
lidqnltoas law, as it is called, these penons are liable to be apprebended 
apb'^nuiraway Slices/' and aoM into. endlMs bondage,-*-^ tkmigJkpetikapM 
bom in Oreai Britain iUflf:' ki thiiVay, " their liberty iaoften ffM«|)f 
endangered, and sometimes lost — if they fail to establish their freedom 1i]|^ 
neb e?ideac9 as the Colonial Umpv reqidre.*' 

We are not aware that Great Britaii^ pTO- 
ducea bl^^ks. Colour is^ a^d ii^ oar CoJoolQa 
must bjB held as a presumptipn that the man is % 
Slave^ when he appears as a v^grant^ and cqq 

give no, reasonable account whence he cai|i.a>. ^nd 
whither he is going, or reference to any one eou- 
cerning his condition. In.suchcases, and io ^ucb 
ta£ies only,, are aay black or coloured pers.oofi 
cajled upon to. give an account of themsi^lyes. 
Qh ! but these are obsolete laws, and man may^ 
do so ? Man may do strange things. Therct are 
laws in our statute books by which the Lord Ad- 
vocate may send the people of Scotland to jail at 
and during his pleasure. But does he do so? And 
\ could point out prisons in this country where 
men, guilty of no crime, and committed without 
any examination, languish for want of bail 
which they could not possibly procure,, till they 
are ^ heard." B ut because it may be done, it does 
not follow that any free man has been or cau 
be sold as a Slave under that presumption. 
The person apprehended upon that supposition 



suffers no greater reslraiut tkan va^ants do in 
this countiy^ vdio fmntiot give "Avl account of 
themselves. The evidence the Colonial laws re- 
quire is very •siiaaple. Any credible witness, 
bfetk or white, saying that they know the man 
to be free, saves any one from any further 
trouble. Evely fte^ man has his freedom regis- 
tered in the registry of the Colony to which he 
beloiig8> and if he has it not with him, ot if h^ is 
bom of free parehts, he can without difficulty 
procure evidence of these things, should he have 
come aw^y from one island to another where he 
was totally unknown, without introductions, 
wluoh is n6t likely. Any man claiming the 
labour of a negroe, who says he is free, 
must prove his title to him^prove it against the 
immediate pOW6r of the crown, in this case the 
guardian, protector> and defender*; and if the 

* Aboatl50 years ago, an African Slare ship was wrecked on the Mus- 
quito shore. "The n^oes escaped into the interior and mixed with the 
natiye tndians. Some time after this the early British settlers reduced 
loaM ot tliese people into Slavery by force 01^ by purchase. Complaints 
wefe made to the Governor and Legislature of Jamaica, that people en- 
titled to their freedom had been made Slaves. — Inquiry was instituted, 
and some individuals were emancipated, but numerous applications con- 
tinning to be made by others, and it being extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the descendants of the Slaves so wrecked, from those imported into 
the Colony, the Legislature of Jamaica passed an Act, in 1741, directing 
thofe persons then owned as Slaves in Honduras, to be considered thence- 
forth M such ; but at the same time forbidding, in the most express 
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writer in question would attend to common 
sense^ the very fact^ that colour is a pre- 

tenm, the Colonisti to hare any thing more to do either with the Datire 
Indiana, the mixed race or descendants of the Blares formerly wredud. 

Tlins matters stood till within these few years, when, daring the Garer- 
norship of Col. Arthur, in 1821 and 1822, some of the descendants of 
those people made Slares at the remote period mentioned, claimed their 
freedom. A commission was appointed by gOTemment to ezamiiie iato 
their claims, and by their report and the decision of the courts there, 
righteen persons were declared entitled to their freedom, and obtained it. 
In some of the cases the claimants acquiesced— but others have onsCioi^ 
grounds appealed to the King and Council, and what decision may be 
there given it is not for me to anticipate. 

The papers connected with these proceedings were printed by order of 
the House of Commons, on the 16th June last, and now lie before ne. 
They completely negative the assertion made by Mr. Stephen, that any 
black or coloured man may be taken up and sold as a Slave '* even with 
kis numumission in his hand,** without there being any law to afford them 
protection or redress. These facts are not only altogether kept out of 
view by the enemies of the Colonies ; but Mr. Buxton and Mr. WHber- 
force, in the House of Commons, only a few days before it adjourned 
last year, as well as all their scribes who touch upon the subject, ^eak 
as if those things were the events of yesterday. This is a most unjust, 
ungenerous, and disingenuous mode of proceeding, and not only so, but 
they keep out of sight every extenuating circumstance. But let the Go- 
Temment Commissioners speak for themselves. 

" The Commissioners, however, notwithstanding this expUcit dedarm- 
tion in favour of the Indians, do febl themselves bound to dbclake, 
that such are the extenuating circumstances under which they have been 
long held in bondage, as greatly, if not entirely, to exculpate their 
present possessors ; and therefore that it would be uiyust, except in sonie 
few cases, wherein it might be both just and proper, to charge upon them 
what might be considered inadequate and equitable indemnification." »- 
(Parliamentary Paper, No, 457, Session, 1823.) 

So much for the accurate statements of the African Institution, wiio 
seem to make it a continued practice either to conceal or misrepresent 
truth, or substitute some falsification of it in every thing connected 
with our West India Colonies. 
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sumption of Slavery, will operate to deter any 
man from either selling or buying a negroe who 
may turn out to be the property of another man, 
who could make him pay most severely for de- 
priving him of it. Numerous negroes who are 
really Slaves pass in our Colonies as free men 
on that very account. Every negroe when he 
absconds states himself to be free, and a quicker 
mode cannot be conceived by which emancipa- 
tion would be effected, than by that counselled 
and contended for by the author of the registry 
bill some years ago, that every negro or person 
of colour found in any Colony who said he was 
free should be considered as such, unless some 
one in that Colony could prove he was a Slave. 
This rule of Colonial law, in fact, cannot be 
dispensed with while Slaves are held in them. 
It does also seem not a little singular that such 
an accusation so often refuted, should now 
be re-iterated against the Colonies, without a 
shadow of proof, particularly when the register 
bill is in full force, in which the name and des^ 
cription of every Slave in every Colony is accu- 
rately entered, so that no man can have any 
difficulty in finding out who are Slaves and who 
are free. If what this writer and his co-adjutors 
say were true, there could not be a free person of 
colour in our Colonies ; and the very fact that 
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there are mamy, and these multiplying fast^ in 
all our Colonies^ is a convincing proof of the 
falsehood of the insinuation and of the injustice of 
the charge here brought forward. Mr. Stewart 
(page 333) says that' from 1 0^000^ the number 
in Jamaica in 1788, they had multiplied in 1^1 
to 35^000. Could this possibly be the case 
if every person^ with a coloured skin, were 
therefore liable to be sold as a Slave, or, as 
Mr. Stephen, in ^ Reasons for a Registry," p. 65^ 
says, to be ^ sold with his manuahsson in his 

HAND." 

When we are told the fact, " that many thou- 
sands of infants are annually bom in our West 
India Colonies," we must be permitted to remsirk 
that it is no proof of unbounded promiseuous 
intercourse, and when it is added that the mu- 
lattoes increase so rapidly from the connections 
of white and coloured persons with blacks, we 
observe some proof of concubinage, but none 
of a promiscuous intercourse, and each fact 
shews us an increasing population.* From 
this cause, however, the writer states, that 

* In farther refutation of the charges of universal depravity, and the 
general " licentiousness, disgusting, depopulating, and promiscuoiu in- 
tercourse between the sexes," asserted to prevail with unbounded license 
in these Colonies, I adduce from authentic and official returns the fol- 
lowing comparison and reference : — Births 
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^ even now in the British Colonies there is na 
increase of Slaves ; but, on the contrary, there 
is a diminution of their numbers." This is a 
most incorrect and partial statement. It is 
not true that the decrease is general. On 
many estates there is an increase. In Barba- 
does and several of the old islands there is an 
increase; and in Jamaica, says Mr. Stewart, 
page 231, ^ there are now few plantations 
who have not an increase of Slaves.^ The 
reason of a decrease, where such is to be founds 
is very evident to those who will take the trouble 
to trace it to the right source. The cause is the 
great inequality of the sexes, which at the ori- . 
ginal importation was perhaps in proportion of 

Births in Glasgow, 1822, - - - -. Males 1573 
Do. do. do. - - - - Females 1399 

Total 2972 
Population say 147,000. 

CCUiand*8 Mortality BiU.J 

^rtts^— Antigua, baptised infants 

SLAVS8/1817, Males 399 

Do. do. do. ----- - Females 374 

Total 773 
Population 28,800. 

Parkamentary Paper, No, 89, Seision 1823. 
So that, compared with the number of the population in the respective 
places, it appears that there are more children by one-fifth bom in the 
Old West India Islands nJiabited by Creole Slaves than there are in Glas- 
gow, and that consequently by the mode of reckoning adopted by Lon- 
don Societies, the Slaves in Antigua are less licentious and more moral 
than the people in Glasgow. 
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eight males to two females. Most of these also 
were grown up people, being most in demand 
for immediate labour, who consequently, in 
course of nature died off without leavitig a pro- 
portionate progeny. The great inequality in the 
sexes, arose from the circumstanee that the 
greater number of the Slaves were prisoners 
taken in war, and persons, (males chiefly) sold for 
crimes, such as witchcraft, adultery, &c. It is 
quite evident therefore that some generations 
must succeed before the sexes can become 
equal. As soon as this shall be the case and 
the African polygamists shall be extinct, and 
their example no longer operative, (as is the 
case in the old Colonies, where few negroes 
have been imported for the last 50 years, as 
well as on old settled estates in the other Colo- 
nies) — ^then, the numbers will be kept up and 
increase, but not till then. We must also take 
into account that savages learn the vices of 
civilized life before they learn its virtues, and 
that the former prove most destructive to them. 
This is the true and simple history of the de- 
crease of the annual diminution in the Slave 
population in some of our Colonies ; and these 
the reasons why it will soon cease, and be fol- 
lowed by an increase. The comparison with 
the United States is neither fair nor just, be- 
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cause these States still import Slaves, and where 
the nombers increase as in some of the new 
States, that increase chiefly arises from the 
transfer of Slaves from other States. 

'* In none of the Cdlonies of Great Brittun hare these legal facUitiet 
been aflbrded to the Slave to purchase his own freedom, which have pro- 
duced such extremely beneficial effects in the Colonies of Spain and Por- 
tugal, where the Slaves have been manumitted in large numbers. On 
the contrary, in many of our Colonies even the voluntary manumiiaion 
of Slaves by their masters is obstructed, and in some rendered nearly im- 

pOSrible, BY LARGE FINES." 

Truth, it would appear, cannot be told by this 
writer when he can affirm any thing else. What 
these obstructions to manumissions and these 
large fines in our Colonies to prevent them are, 
in point of fact, the reader shall judge. A mas- 
ter manumitting his Slave, was obliged to pay 
into the Colonial treasury a sum of money va- 
rying from ^100 to ^500, according to the law 
of the different Colonies, from which sum, from 
the time of its being paid till the day of the death 
of the manumitted person, he received from 6 
to 20 per cent, per annum as a provision in 
case of sickness or misfortune. In Jamaica a 
bond is required, in the penalty of ^100 cur- 
rency, for an annuity oi £\Q per annum, in the 
contingency of the manumitted person becoming, 
at any ftiture time, a charge on the parish. This 
provision was called for to prevent masters from 
manumitting aged, diseased, and infirm Slaves, 
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and leaving them friendless and a burden on tiie' 
Gommonitj. Sach was tiie intention of the law« 
and regulations mentioned^ where these existed ; 
and I challenge the Society to deny the fact. 
The clamours of the African Institution got 
those laws repealed in most of our Colonies*, 
and the consequence is, that Slaves may now be 
manumitted at no expense, and nothing prevents 

* '* Here is no stamp required — no bond to be given, and the very act of 
recording guards against the loss. The only fees exacted we tlich as the 
public officers appointed by goyemment at home take for recording the 
deed of manumission. The cases are rare, and indeed it may be said they 
have not occurred, where a Slave with the pecuniary means of obtaining 
his freedom has not found the parties^ as well at the lAWs^ to bebd to th» 
attidnment of hb wishes. But the instances are frequent where Slaves 
are known to possess money sufficient to redeem themselves and families^ 
without evincing the least disposition to make such an use of thrar pio-^ 
perty. Indeed it often happens that negroes are knoiTa to lay out their 
money in the purchase of Slaves rather than in releasing themselves from 
Slavery. In such cases the rights of the Slave to his own bdndsmiui noi^ 
be said to be recogniEcd by the common law or usage of the Clok>nyy' 
which equally protects him in the possession of other descriptions of 
wealth. No instance has ever been known in St. Vincent of a Slave hav- 
ing complained that his master had dispossessed him of any detcr^tlon oC 
property ; but the master can sue in the courts for his Slave, and obtain 
judgment against a white or a free man upon proof of the debt. The 
Slaves in St. Vincent, by the common usage and sanction of the society, 
have been, are now in fact— and know themselves to be as well protected, 
in the possession of property, as any other class of persons. Who has 
made the Complaint that they are not ? Wherever he be let him come 
forth and make out his case — let the grievance be eBtabli«h«d^--«iid tfacn^ 
the remedy can be applied. But it is more than childish to call upon the 
Legislatures to make laws which are not required, and of the want of 
which complaint has ne>'er been made." — (St. Vincent* s Officiat TUpori.) 
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any master from gmng all his useless Stares 
fteir Kberty to-morrow, without giving them 
any thing for their support. At this mo- 
ment, the number of free people of all colours 
is rapidly multiplying in our Colonics, but 
their condition is. in many places extremely 
wretched. They are ignorant, they will not 
woFk, they can neither obtain food, nor clothes 
sufficient to cover their nakednesss. A friend 
lately come fixwn the West Indies informed me, 
that he has seen them half naked, begging from, 
and relieved and sheltered by, the Slaves on his 
pRoperty, and that he had brought home with him 
9» a servant, a free boy, whom his mother beg^ 
ged with tears in her eyes, that he would take to 
affovd him employment and preserve him from 
3taniation. The Slaves regard many of these 
free people as objects of the greatest compassion^ 
Without the means of instruction, their children 
become profligates, and to avoid the trouble 
and burden of providing for their children they 
fiimt connections with female Slaves, and 
oftentimes in order to support themselves in 
existence or in idleness, those, in the back set- 
tlements, encourage and decoy the Slaves to 
abscond, smd rob tlieir masters. Such is the 
0taAe of a number of fi^e coloured peoplie in our 

• 

Colonies> the wretchedness of which state must 
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coBtinue to incr^se^ until something is done 
to procure them food^ clothings homes^ and 
instruction^ for none of which they can afford 
to pay. No other results can follow the heed- 
less manumission of Slaves in our Colonies 
for a series of years yet to come. But the 
same results flow from the same causes in 
other countries. ^The redemption of the Gru- 
metta (African Slave) in Africa," says Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY, in the letter already quoted, " without 
any view of prospective advantage, would un- 
doubtedly be a generous act: but it would be of 
little real benefit to him, if he were immedi- 
ately abandoned by the persons who had ran- 
somed him, and were not taught to use his fre- 
dom for the benefit of himself and of the socie- 
ty to whom he belonged. No hope, however, 
can be formed, that the charity of individuals 
would operate very extensively in this way.** 
These are important truths, and we would recom- 
mend them to the serious attention of all those 
who call out for emancipating the Slaves in 
our West India Colonies, without thinking 
what ihese Slaves are to do when they are 
emancipated. 

Whether from ignorance or design, the in- 
creasing free population of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Colonies is not candidly stated. It 
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.is insinuated^ of rather eaid^ that this increase 
proceeds from greater facilities of manumission. 
I believe the true cause to be the following : — 
In these Colonies, the Europeans settle with- 
out the smallest wish or intention of re- visiting 
their native country. They therefore marry and 
have families, while some have families without 
the marriage tie, as in other places. These again 
marry and increase, and consider that country as 
their home. Another reason is ; in most — in all of 
these Colonies, there were a great number of 
native frbb Indians, who intermarrying with the 
freed negroes and mulattoes, and also forming 
connections with whites and other free people, 
independent of their connections with negroes, 
produced a numerous race of free people, who 
multiply and increase. In the British Colonies 
there was no such population at the time of 
their settlement, while Englishmen instead of 
settling for life in our Colonies, and marrying 
and having families, always look forward to 
close their days in their native land. This cer- 
tainly prevents the increase of the free popula- 
tion in bur Colonies, being equal to the increase 
in the Spanish and Portuguese settlements. 
The insurrections in many of our islands, have 
also destroyed and forced away a number of 
the free settlers, while the exhausted state of 
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the lands in the interior of these Colonies^ has 
forced away a great many more of our free people^ 
to swell the population in the Spanish settlements. 
It must also be borne in mind, that a very great 
number of free coloured children come annually 
to this country, and never return to the Colo- 
nies again. These are, I believe, the real 
causes of the apparently greater increase of the 
free population in those Colonies, than in oars; 
but to assign any rational reason for it, would 
take away odium from our West India Colonies, 
which must not, it appears, be done. 

I come now to the last charge, which is this — 
^ Sixteen years have now elapsed since the 
British Slave trade was abolished; but duringdiat 
long period, no effectual steps have been takeB 
either in this country or inthe Colonies, for miti- 
gating the rigours of negroe bondage.^ The fdlse^ 
hood of the charge here made is so notorious, that 
it scarcely merits contradiction. The mitigation 
goes on daily, and from the period when Afiiean 
savages have no longer reached the Colonfes, 
improvements have made rapid strides. This 
must be known to government. As negroes be- 
come more civilized, they become more indus- 
trious, more obedient, attend more to advice, 
are more respectful and obedient to thehr masters, 
and require less coercion and punishment. These 
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better feelings become reciprocal, and make the 
master more attentive and affectionate to his 
Slave. I do not mean to say the abolition of 
the Slave trade alone produced amelioration; 
that was constantly going on, but the exclusion 
of fresh numbers of savages has rendered im- 
provement more rapid. The difference within 
the last 20 years is immense. In Jamaica, says 
Mr. Stewart, p. 230— 231, ^ Many or most of 
the* old abuses are removed ; punishments are 
more rare and far less severe, the Slaves are not 
worked at unreasonable hours (excepting the 
night work during crop, which will continue un- 
til methods are devised for expediting the work 
by day at that period) labour is more mild ; the 
Slaves are better fed, clothed, and lodged ; and 
when sick, experience kinder attention, and are 
more amply supplied with necessary comforts , 
and above all, the breeding women are careftdly 
attended to, and receive every necessary indul- 
gence and assistanpe : atrocious cases of cruelty 
a^'e rarely heard of; a greater degree of con^- 
dende, comfort, and contentment is observable 
in the looks and appearance of the Slaves,^ 8tc. 
I need not multiply references and proofs. I 
assert, that what is here stated to be the condi- 
tion of the Slaves in Jamaica, is the condition 
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af: Slaves in eveiy other Colony ^ and in some 
even it is. more improved *. 
. .Yet the daring scribe of this London Society^ 
though he knew this^ assefts^ that nothing hu^ 
been done, nay^ after arraying before his read^ 
(with what truth I have shewn) the horrors h^^ 
had imagined, created, and formed; he a44fi!» 
^ Sijich are some of the more prominent features^ 
of negroe Slavery, as it is .pi;actised in the Co- 
lonies of Great Britain. Revolting as they are, 
THEY FORivi ONLY A PART of these circumstances 
of wretchedness and degradation" attendant upon 
it He is right to conclude in spirit and in cha- 

* '* PumBhment by the oart-whip has loDg since ceased tobensedlmtia 
serious transgressioiiSy and then with the moderation prescribed by tike 
law. The females are nerer exposed and whipped in the manner repre- 
sented, many of those who asserted this as fact knew the reverse. Coin- 
ftauAtnt in the stocks, witiiholding-lDr a week some little extm i^er^uiiite 
thtf hare been allowed, and many other ways of making them feel aod 
saffer for their misconduct are resorted to, till foiliearance would oo longer 
be ixMceMi to themselves or theh* connections. Hie women are ofle& 
th^^fPfifftiintQpapjerate and turbulent persons in the j;ai)g, «iul when at Iwt 
pUSiishmei^ts can.no longer be delayed, females are then employed ab<^t 
tbem^ an^ for the express purpose of prerenting this exposure ab mbdi 
eampUtud of; and BKuty persons who* have been liviiig for twenty ytmn 
on p l ^tatio n s, bare heard more of it in the debates in Pariiament, aod the 
i nfl a mm atory pamphlets in England, than they ever witnessed in St. Vin- 
cent'f . U'U in fict ond of the calumnies best cahnihted to ^acdte'an ab- 
hftncnqc.fiirrtlie 1^C|f|t(|ndiai»,,and to axpuse thaJt torrent of puUiclfQUng 
in f^ngUnd which they will be the least able to resist. The constant 
ct^feMnin St. Vincent's, when severe punishment is called for, is to Apply 
to two nuigistintw, befbre whom die offender is carried." (Sf, Vincent's 
Report.) 
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racter — ^it is only one additional fabrication added 
to tlie multitude advanced. 

Throughout the manifesto issued by tibia 
society^ there is not greater injustice and want of 
candour displayed in the misrepresenting trudi, 
than in concealing fiau^ts. The latter is even more 
dan^rous and reprehensible than the other. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I 

Slavery as it formerly existed in Europe and in Eng~ 
land. — Numerous important facts kept out of view 
fry the anti- Colonists. — Negroes dislike innovations. 
— Instance of emancipated negroes in Tortola de- 
clining agricultural labour . — Spanish Colonial sys- 
tem strangely adduced as an example for Great Bri- 
tain to imitate. — Emancipated Slaves in United 
States. — Their wretched state and bad character. — 
Enfranchisement of Slaves in Colombia misrepre- 
sented. — How effected — Importation of Slaves sHU 
continued by the United States. — Disingenuous pro- 
ceedings of the anti-Colonists. — Buxton*s motion.— 
The time they appoint for complete emancipation. 

The champions and scribes of the African In- 
stitution^ in order to irritate the population c^ 
this country, never fail to describe the system of 
Slavery established in our West India Colonies 
as the worst witnessed on earth. Either history 
is a fable or their statements are untrue. From 
the pages of one of our ablest historians I select 
the account of that Slavery which formerly ex- 
isted in Europe and in England. 
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Slavery -IN Europe. 
Bstracts from Robertson's Prefatory Essay to the History -op 
, .Charles the 5th, — relating to the State of the Peasantry in Europe, 
Octavo edition. Sect. i. p. 15. ... 

r 

** An aniyenal anaYchy, destructive, in a great measure, of all the ad- 
vantages which men expect to derive from society prevailed. The people, 
the most numerous as well as the most useful part of the community, 
were either reduced to a state of actual servitude, or treated with the. 
same insolence and rigour as if they had been degraded into that wretched 
coadition. * 

■^* The persons employed in cultivating the ground during the ages under 
review, may be divided into three classes. 
■ 1st. " Servants or Slaves. 

' '* This seems to have been the most numerous class, and consisted either 
of captives taken in war, or of persons, the property in whom was acquired' 
in some one of the various methods enumerated by Du Cangc. — Vol. 6. 
p. 447, 

** Hie wretched condition of this numerous race of men will appear from 
serertJ circumstances. 

'Itt. " Their masters had absolute dominion over their persons. They 
had the power of punishing their Slaves capitally without the intervention 
of any judge. This dangerous right they possessed not only in the more' 
early-periods when their manners were fierce, but it continued as late as 
the 12theentury. 

*' Even alter this jurisdiction of masters came to be restrained, the life of 
ft Slave was deemed to be of so little value, that a very slight compensa- 
tion atoned for taking it away. If masters had power over the lives* of 
tiMat* Slaves, it is evident that almost no bounds would be set to the rigour 
of- the pmushments which they might inflict upon them. The cod6s of 
imfVufi laws prescribed punishments for the crimes of Slaves different 
front tiiose which were inflicted on free men. The latter paid only a fine- 
or compensation, the former were subjected to corporal punishmenis. 
Tho cmeity of these was in many instances excessive. Slaves might be 
put to the rack on very slight occasions. The laws with respect to these 
points aire to be found in Potgiesserus, lib. iii. c. 7, 2, and are shocking to 
komanity. 
(j^nd. *' If the dominion of masters over the lives and persons of their. 

* ^'ote 9, v^t 209. 
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SkTM was thiis eztexii^«, it wat no lc88 wo orer their actions and pro- 
perty. Tliey were not originally permitted to marry. Male and female 
SUres were allowed^ and even enconraged, to eobabit togetlier. Biit tins 
muon was not considered as a marriage. It was called etmiuHiamimm — 
not mtptim or mairiwummm. This notion was so mnch estaUi8hed».tluit 
dmring several centuries after thb barbarous nations bmbracbd thb 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, SlsTes who Uvcd ss hosbaod and wife, were not 
joined together by any religious ceremony^ and did not reoeiye the nuptial 
Vnedietion from a priest. When the coijniiction between ^fea came 
to be considered as a lawM nuurriagey they were not permitted to ■liiij 
without the consent of their master^ and such as ventured to do so willi- 
out obtaining that, were punished with great leverity, and sometimes pnt 
to death. When the manners of the European nations became BMre 
gentle and their ideas more liberal. Slaves who manied without their 
masters' consent were sul)}ected only to a fine. 

3rd. ** All the children of Slaves were in the same condition with their 
parents, and became the property of the master. 

4th. " Slaves were so entirely the property of their masters^ thadthey 
conid sell them at pleasure. While domestic Slavery continued, finjperiy 
im a Slave was sold in the same manner with that which a penon had in 
aay other moveable. Afterwards Slaves became adscripii gk^m, and w«re 
conveyed by sale together inth the farm or estate to which tbey bdonfed. 
Fotgiesserus has collected the laws and charters which Uhlstrate this wdl 
known circumstance in the condition of Slaves. Lib. ii. c. 4, 6. 

5th. " Slaves had a title to nothing but dotiies and snbilstaDce torn 
their master, all the profits of their labour accrued to him. if a maifler 
finpm indulgence gave his Slave any pecuHum or fixed allowance lior A^ 
sabsistence, they had no right of property in what they saved oirt of 
tlwt ; all that they accumulated belonged to their master. Conformably 
to the same principle, all the effects of Slaves belonged to their maater 
at their death, and they could not dispose of them by testament. 

dtii. ** Slaves were distinguished from free men by a pecidlar dresa. 
Aitaong all the barbarous nations long hair was « mark of dignity aadof 
freedom. Slaves were, for that reason, obliged to shave their heads, ojad 
by this cBstinction, however indifferent soever it may be In Ite own 
npiture, they were reminded every moment of the inferiority Of iHwlr 
condition. For the same reason it was enacted, in llie laiHi of aks^t 
att the nations of Europe, tiiat no Slave should be permitted to give cyi- 
dfttce against a free man in a cotfit of justice. 
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Vilieins: They were likewifee adtonpti gkUe or ui/iW, from wbkb dMy 
derive their name, and were transferaUe along with it But Sa thUlfaJr 
differed from Slaves, that they paid a fixed rent to their master, for tiie 
land which they cultivated, and after payings Aat; all the fruits of their 
labour and industry, belonged to tfaemsdves in pr6perty. 

*'* Tha usurpations of the nobles were become intolerable. They Bad 
reduced the great body of the people into actual servitude. Nor wis 
such oppretteiott the portion of those alone who dwelt in the counti^ and 
were employed in cultivating the estate of their master. €itieB and 
villages found it' necessary, to hold of some great lord, on whom they 
might depend for protection, and became no less^ subject to bis arbitrary 
jurisdiction. The inhabitants were deprived of those rights which in soeial 
life, are deemed natural and inalienable. They could not dispose of the 
cfTects which their own industry had acquired, either by a latter wfU, or 
by any deed executed during their life. They had no right to appoint 
guardians to tiieir children during tiieir minority. They were not penttSt- 
ted to marry without purchasing the permission of the lord onAvUom l&ey 
depended. If once they had commenced a law-suit, they durst not t^ntti- 
nateit by an acconunodation, because they would have deprived the lord, 
in whose court they pleaded, of the perquisites due to him on puaiilg 
sentence. Services of various kinds, no less disgraceful than oppressive, 
were' exacted from tiiem, without mercy or Moderation. 

'' Lotds ie Gros, first adopted the plan of COUferring new priVil(^g;e8'6n 
At towns situated within his own donudns. These privileges were caSlnd 
CA«r#«r<o/€)!ommtiiM7y,by which he enfranchised the inhabitants, ab io fefewl 
all marks of servitude, and formed them into corporations, or boditt po- 
litiG, to be governed by a council and magistrates of their own nottiiila- 
tionf. 

** In less than two centuries, servitude was abolished in most of the 
towns in France, and they became free corporations instead of dependent 

villages^. 

** Long before the institution of communities in France, charters of 
immunity for franchise, were granted to some towns- and viUages, by' the 
lords pn whom they^ depended. But they are very different from stt^ ts 
became cdmmon'in the 12th and 13th centuries. They did not erect 
tbeae towns into corporations, they did not establish' a municipal gOftitt- 

* The Ancient State of Cities, p. 29. 
t Page 36, A. D. U08, to 1137. : Page 31. 
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ment, tbty did not grant them tbe piiyilege of bearing anus. They con> 
tained nothfaiig more than a manumiision of the inhabitants from the 
ydie of senritude *. 

*' A great number of these charters are pubUshed by Mons.D'Achery,in 
his Spicelegium. These conrey a very striking representation of the 
wretched condition of cities previous to the institution of communitieSy 
when they were subject to the judges appointed by the superior lords of 
whom they held, and who had scarcely any other law but their will. 

*' The inhabitants of towns, having been declared free by the charters 
of conununities, that part of the people which resided in the country 
and was employed in agriculture, began to recover liberty by enfranchise- 
ment f. 

" During the rigour of the feudal government, the great body of the 
lower people was reduced to servitude. They were Slaves fixed to the 
soil which they cultivated, and together with it were transferred from 
one proprietor to another, by sale or by conveyance. The spirit of 
feudal policy, did not favour the enfranchisement of this order of 
men^. 

*' It was an established maxim that no vassal could legally diminbh the 
value of a fief, te the detriment of the lord from whom he had received 
it. In consequence of this, manumission, by the authority of the imme- 
diate master, was not valid; and unless it was confirmed by the superior 
lord of whom he held. Slaves belonging to the fief, did not acquire a com- 
plete right to their liberty. Thus it became necessary to ascend thi^ugh 
all the gradations of feudal holding to the king, the lord paramount. A 
form of procedure, so tedious and troublesome discouraged the practice 
of manumission. Domestic, or personal Slaves often obtained liberty 
from the humanity or beneficence of their masters. The condition of 
Slaves fixed to the soil was much more unalterable $. 

*' When charters of manumission were gpranted, they contained four con- 
cessions, corresponding to the four capital grievances to which men in a 
state of servitude are subject. 

1. " The right of disposing of their persons by sale or grant was re- 
linquished. 

2. " Power was given to them of conveying their property and effects by 
irill or any other legal deed. Or if they happened to die intestate, it was 

* Note 16, page 232. 
f Acquisition of liberty by the people, by enfranchisement, page 36. 
X Notes, page 233. § Page 36 . 
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provided, that their property should go to their lawAil heirs, in the same 
manner as the property of other persons. 

3. '* The services and taxes which they owed to their superior liege 
lordy which were formerly arbitrary, and imposed at pleasure, are pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

4. *' They are allowed the privilege of marrying according to their own 
inclination. Formerly they could contract no marriage without their 
lord's permission, and with no person but one of his Slaves *. 

'* As sentiments of religion induced some to grant liberty to their 
fellow christifins who groaned under the yoke of servitude, so mistaken 
ideas concerning devotion, led others to relinquish their liberty f. 

" The oblati, or voluntary Slaves of churches and monasteries, were 
very numerous, and may be divided into three different classes. 

** The first were such as put themselves, and their effects, under the 
protection of a particular church or monastery, binding themselves to 
defend its privileges and property against every aggressor. They were 
rather vassals than Slaves. And sometimes persons of noble birth found 
it prudent to secure the protection of the church in this manner. 

" Persons of the second class bound themselves to pay an annual tax 
out of their estates, to a church or monastery. Besides this they some- 
times engaged to perform certiun services. They were called ** Censuales." 

** Hie last class consisted of such as actually renounced their liberty, 
and became Slaves in the strict and proper sense of the word. These 
were called *' Ministeriales." See Ducange, Voc. Oblatus, vol. iv. page 
286t. 

** Great, however, as the power of religion was, it does not appear that 
the enfranchisement of Slaves, was a frequent practice while the feudal 
system preserved its vigour. On the contrary, there were laws which set 
bounds to it, as detrimental to society. 

*' The inferior order of men owed their recovery of their liberty, to the 
decline of that aristocratical policy, which lodged the most extensive 
power in the hands of a few members of the society and depressed all tiie 

« 

rest 

*' When Louis the 10th, issued his ordonnance, several Slaves had been 
so long accustomed to servitude, and their minds were so much debased 
by their unhappy situation, that they refused to accept of the liberty 
which was offered them. Long after the reign of Louis X. several of the 

* Note 20, page 248. t Page 251. J Page 252. 
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French nobility, continued to as^it their ancient dominion over titelr 

8hiye8. It appears from an ordonnance of the famous Bertrand de Goes- 

ciin constable of France, that the custom of cnfrandiisii^g^ them Was 

ednsidered as a pernicious innoration. In some instances the Pnediall^i^es 

were declared to be free men, they were bound still to perforin certidn 

lerviees, to their aiieient masters, and were kept in a state dUdbrent fibm 

other subjects, behig restricted either frbm purchasilig Iknd, or bobbkhing 

members of a (Community wiAin ^e {^riecincts of the 'ttianor'to wHeh 

they foml^iy belonged. This, howeter, sfccmis nottb have been coAimon. 

'Iliere is tio general law fbr the manumission of Slates, in the stattite 

book of England, simihtr'to that which has been quoted from- the ordim^ 

liaiices Of the kings of I^rance. ' 

*' Though the genins of the English constittitlon, seems idiify to iiftve 

fkvoured personal liberty, peitenal lienritbde contlttned nevertheless long 

in England, in some pafthrnlaT places, fn the yeat 1514, #e find- a 

charter of Henry Vllf. enfhinehhdng two Slaves belo^^ng to bne <^f his 

manors. As late as the year 1574, there is a commit^oki ft^nk Q^ieen 

Elizabeth, with respect to the mannmitoioh of certain bondsmen bekmg- 

ing to her*. 

Slatbry in EnglaNs. 

Ewtrmcts fftn» Hume*8 History of Enqjlano, rekuivc U tkexStatt qf 

the Ptatantry in Enghmd, till the exthwtion of vUkiMmge^ Appendix, 

page 211, 8vo. Edition. 

**' The most numerous rank by far in the community seems to have'Bdni 
the Slaves, or villeins, who were the property of their lords, and- '#et« 
consequently incapable themselves of possessing any {Jropeirty. Dr. 
Brady assures us, from a survey of I)boms I>ay Bbok, that, {n'li^the 
counties in England, the far greater part of the lahjl was ooctopied Iby 
them, and that the husbandmen, and still more the Socmen, who wiere 
tienants that could not be removed at pleasure, wei*e very few in 
comparisonf. 

'* Thene were two kinds of Slaves among the Anglo-Saxons ;' household 
Slaves after the manner of the ancients, and prsedial or rustic, after ^ 
niiidn^r of the Ge'ita'anis. 

'' These latter retemble the Sfeifs^hlehat^ at pi'eseiilf tlo is^ m#t Wifii'ln 
Poland, DenmaHc, and sOtde fifiHs of Glii'many. 'fHe pb<fi^ 6f ia ibhs^ 
over his Slav^, was not unTioiited amo):^the Angfo-Sa^Dlir, asitwila 

♦ Page 253. f Page 212. 
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among dieir ancestors. If a man beat out his Slaves eye, or teeth, the 
Slave recoTered his liberty. If he killed him, he paid a fine to the Kxag, 
pforided the Slsre died within a day after the wound or blow, otfaeririie 
it passed unpurashed. The selling of themsehres or children to Slafcryf 
was always the practice among the German nations, and was continued 
by the Anglo-Saxons*. 

** If we consider the ancient state of Europe, we shall find that the far 
greAtisr part of llie society, were every where bereaved of their personal 
liberty and lived entirely at the will of their masters. Every one that 
was not iloble was a Slave. The peasants were sold along with the land. 
Hie few inhabitants of cities were not in a better condition. 

** The first incident which brdkeiii upon this violent system of govern- 
ment, was the practice begun in Italy, and imitated in France, of erect- 
ing communities and corporations, endowed with privileges of a separate 
municipal government, and which gave them protection against the ty- 
ranny of the Barons, and which the Prince himself deemed it prudent 
to respect. 
" The relhlation of the feudul tenures, and an execution somewhat shorter 
of tike public law bestowed an indQ>endance on vassals which was un- 
known to tiieir forefathers,- and even tite peasants themselves, though 
somewhat like those other orders of tiie state, made their escape from 
thoi^ bonds of villeinagis or slavery, in which tiiey hiid formerly been 
retained. 

*' It may appear strange, that the progress of the artSy^^hich seems 
among the Greeks and Romans to have daily increased the number of 
Slaves, should in latter times have proved so general a source of libdrty ; 
but this difference in the events proceeded from a great difference in the 
ciiysumstances which attend those institutions. The ancient Barons 
obliged to maintain themselves continuaHy in a military posture, and 
Httle emulous of elegance or splendour, employed not their vUleins aft 
domestic servants, much less as manufacturers, but composed their re- 
tinue of free men, whose military spirit rendered the chieftain formida- 
ttle to his neigfabount, and who Were ready to attend him in every war- 
like enterprize. The villeins were entirely occupied in the cultivation of 
their master's land, and paid their rents, either in corn and cattie, and 
SSdr 'pr^Skfce of tiie farm, or in servile offices, which they perfoiteitd 
9Jlhvt pat Baibn's famify, and upon the farms which he i^tfiined ib his 

* Chap. 23, page 302. vol. iii. end of Record 3. 
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own poiaesBion. In proportion as agriculture improved and money in'* 
cieaied. it was found that these services, though extremely burdensome 
to the villein, were of little advantage to the master, and that the pro- 
dooe of a large estate could be much more conveniently disposed of by 
the peasants themselves, who raised it, than by the landlord or his 
bailiff who were formerly accustomed to receive it. . 

" A commutation was therefore made of rents for services, and of money 
rents for those in kind, and as men in a subsequent age discovered that 
farms were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a security in his 
possession, the practice of granting leases to the peasant began to prevail 
which entirely broke Ae bonds of servitude, already much relaxed from 
the former practices. After this manner villeinage went gradually into 
disuse throughout the more civilized parts of Europe. The interest of 
the master as well as that of the Slave, concurred in this alteration. The 
latest laws which we find in England, for enforcing or regulating this 
species of servitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry VII., and though 
the ancient statutes on this subject remain unrepealed by Parliament, it 
appears that, before the end of Elizabeth, the distinction of villein and 
free man was totally, though insensibly abolished, and that no person re- 
mained in the state, to whom the former laws could be applied." 

Taking the Review and its associates as our 
guides^ we should be led to suppose that there 
were neither air, land, nor water in the West 
Indies, or that if there were, that these elements 
were as barren and unproductive as Moses de- 
nounced to the Jews that their country should 
become in case of transgression — ^namely ^^ The 
heavens over thy head shall be brass, and the 
earth that is under thy feet shall be iron*. " In 
the West Indies, however, all these elements 
teem with animal and vegetable life to an asto- 
nishing dfegree. In the small island of Tortola 

* Deuteronomy, cliap. 28, verse 23. 
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nnd its dependencies, which contain only about 
8,500 persons, freemen and Slaves, there were 
in 1822 the following stock, See. — ^horses 240; 
mules and asses 529; homed cattle 2,597; 
sheep 11,442; goats 3,225; pigs 1,825; poul- 
try 44>050; and the quantity of fresh fish 
caught annually amounted to 1,583,373 lbs.* 
Does the reviewer believe that 533 whites and 
1448 free coloured people of all ages consume 
the above, or the produce of the above, and that 
the Slaves get no part thereof? The quantity 
of fish alone exceeds half a pound per day to 
each individual in the Virgin islands ! yet these 
islands are decidedly and in every respect the 
poorest of all the West India Colonies. Let 
our anti-Colonists, so fond of descriptions of 
misery and want, but apply to our whole Co- 
lonial possessions the scale here produced, and, 
without having recourse to Mr. Cropper^s cotton 
speculation arithmetic, they would produce a re- 
sult which would appal and sink into insignifi- 
cance Mr. Cropper^s boldest calculations. The 
quantity of fish by this scale annually caught in our 
West India Colonies would be 158,837,300 lbs. ; 
the number of poultry in them would be 
4,405,000; and of sheep 1,144,200, &c. &c. 
The government of negro Slaves requires a 

* Stobo's Statistical Tables for Tortola, April 1823. 
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firm and steady hand. A relaxation of discipline 
is attended with the most fatal and pemicioiui 
consequences to all concerned. There are mora 
gangs of negroes spoiled by injudicious lenify 
than injured by severity. Their habits and their 
prejudices are always deep-rooted and strongs 
and amongst them^ like every other rude people^ 
change is extremely difficult, and improvement 
in the practices of civilized life slow. Innumer- 
able and striking instances of this might be ad- 
duced, but the following for the present may 
suffice. A gentleman in London, who holds 
considerable estates in one of the Windward 
islands, directed his attorney a few years ago 
to discontinue the use of the whip upon his 
estates, and to substitute in its stead small rods 
as the weapons for inflicting chastisement or pu- 
nishment. This change was so little satisfactory 
to the Slaves, that they went in a body to the 
governor of the Colony to complain of it, and to 
intreat his interference to have the old system 
restored *. They reasoned thus to the governor : 
When punished by the whip, the punishment 
cannot be inflicted without several people seeinfp 
it, and, however hidden the spot, without many 
hearing it; but by the new mode of puinshBidilt 

* The governor is at present in this country^ He can scarcely have 
foi^tten tlie fact. 



we may be carried mto a thick cane^pieoe or 
brBshwood, and there beat to deatb without any 
one but he who beats us^ eithear seeing or hearr. 
ingitdone. There has been worse ^^palavaring^ 
thanr this in 'African Institution courts of justice. 
The governor, however, recommended patience; 
aad acquiescence in their master's commands 
Anether instance may be mentioned of their 
aversion to change. Some time ago a gentle^ 
man in Demerara got out a bell to his estate, in 
order to employ, it as a signal for the negroes to. 
turn out in the morning instead of the crack of 
the whip, formerly used for that purpose. The^ 
bell was rung — ^but the negroes kept snug till 
the whip was cracked as usual, and a very con- 
sidenble time elapsed, and considerable dif- 
6ouUy was experienced to bring them to regulate 
their conduct by the change. 

Amongst the facts regarding the West Indies, 
difliingeBUously kept out of view by the oppo- 
nents of the Colonies, I may state the following* 
From the establishment of the oldest of these 
po9iiessions till the restoration of Charles the 
2n^ tha West India Sugar trade, like the East 
liidiaB trade, was free to all the world; but at 
^k$ti |im^ jA» value and importance began to be 
es;(pi[)$^Qd ^;fl^cl^ y^ it was in consequence 

from that ds^ to this restricted to Great Britain; 
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Most of the lands in the different Colonies' were 
grants from the crown, upon the express con- 
dition that these lands were to be cultivated 
by African Slaves. It is a positive and unde- 
niable fact that when the British Colonies, both 
in the West Indies and on the continent of 
America, opposed the further introduction of 
Slaves and enacted laws to prevent it, the Mo- 
ther Country denied their right to do so, and 
enacted laws to protect and encourage the in- 
troduction of Slaves into the Colonies, because 
it was found beneficial to her commercial in- 
terests, her political power, and her prosperity. 
That Slaves were always held and considered 
as property is put beyond all question by the 
acts of the British government, more especially 
by the confiscation and subsequent sale of 
those Slaves who belonged to men attainted as 
traitors in the fatal rebellion in the year 1795, 
in St. Vincent^s, Grenada, and other Colonies. 
But their own favourite Registry Bill> the 
creature and the offspring of the brains of 
the African Institution, determines that poiiit, 
for though/ Mr. Stephen^ whose memory on siicli 
subjects is none of the best, may have forgotteti 
the fact, yet the British public has not> that oiie- 
of the most plausible arguments he uised iiau df*< 
fence of that uncalled for measure was, that it 
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woald determine, beyond evasion^ cavil, or dis^^ 
pate, ^^ the property in Slaves*'^ and as 8uch 
be most beneficial to the interests of abseirfees, 
mortgagees, minors, &c. 

It has been stated, that Slaves in general ac- 
qaire and possess considerable property, and it 
vfiW perhaps be asked, if they do this iivhen they 
are Slaves, will they not be more ready to ac- 
quire and increase it, when they are made free? 
The answer is. No ! Experience proves the re- 
verse. The authori<y which kept them in ac- 
tivity, and set them the example of industry, has 
ceased to operate, and lost its influence ; the 
consequence is, that the negroe, like every other 
barbarian and native of the torrid zone, sinks , 
back into his former state of indolence and in- 
activity, and will labour no more than is neces- 
sary to supply his immediate and pressing 
wants. The property he has accumulated, when 
in a state of Slavery, is in general dissipated and 
wasted when he becomes free ; numerous in- 
stances might be adduced in proof, but the fol- 
lowing shall suffice for the present : — 

Mrs. EuziiBETH Fhett, of Spanish-town, Tor- 
tola^ before her death emancipated seven Slaves, 
viz. William, George, Feter, Eve, Grace, Bice, 
and M«rj[^Ann. William was the oldest, and 

♦ Sec " Reasons /or a lUgistryr 
Y 
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at the iiode of his emaocipatkAi was 40 years of 
ajfe ; three notithA aftet tiie death of his iiiistreifli> 
WilHam owned aiid possessed a hoase^ 2 sailinj^ 
boats^ both decked and sloop ri^ed ; the largest 
was worth 700, the smaller worth 160. dollars. 
He was also the master a&d owner of four 
Sltti^Sy four horses worth aboat 70 dollars each^ 
and several head of homed cattle, and one acr^ 
oftatid. He died in July 1821, in great wi^t^ 
brought on entirely by indolence. He had got 
rid of all the preceding property ei^cept the 
ho^^e, a cow, and the land. George died 
about four years ago, and while he lived de- 
pended for support upon hid friends, and would 
never labour nor cultivate any land. Mary-Ann 
lives in Broadtown, a ccmimon prostitute : an4 
Kce Exists by huxtering canes, and other esSk 
tfkten' ptfdduce ; she has a house and cow loft 
by hw father, and a piece of land which she 
n^v^er cultivates. 

Such is the fate and fortune of these Slareft. 
Ambi^t die natives of the temperate sionei 
industry i» general and indolence rare; btrt 
aitt^agst the natives of the torrid zone the case 
is tfeto reverse^ indolence and sloth are general 
-t-4ndfuirtry rare. 

TWie Spanish Colonies and the sysrtein pnrsued 
by Spain in thie«i, have been (hrowa in the teeth 
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of tike West India Colonies^ and very unao 
cbttntably held up as guides for the latter to 
iffiitale. If any thing from the quarter frOm 
whence this reasoiiing comes could excite snr« 
prise^ the course here pursued ought certainly to 
excite it. Why, the argument and the contrast 
are brought forward by the very same men who 
are eternally dinning in our ears that the Spanish 
Colonial policy has been, and continues to be, as 
it really is, the most unwise, impolitic, arbitrary, 
unjust, the most injurious, both to the interests of 
<he parent state and to the Colonies that ever was 
contrived or established by any country. Upon 
"this very ground the revolt of all these posses- 
sions against the authority of the mother country 
js justified ; and upon these very grounds, the 
^me reasoners in this country call upon Great 
Ibritain to interfere and assist these Spanish Co- 
lonies in their struggle for independence ; they 
j^ve us a further reason, that under another 
mffstcm these countries in South America will 
^i'eatly benefit the interests of this country. Yet 
are ealled upon to adopt in our Colonies the 
system that Spain pursued in hers, and by 
^prbich she most unquestionably ruined and im- 
]poverished herself and retarded their growth, 
ii^irofpevity, improvement and civilization. 
-^ ' The contradictions adduced by the enemies of 
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the Colonies are scarcely credible; they tell ns 
(xi the increasing Slave population of the United 
States from natural causes, while in the same 
breath their publications are filled with instances 
of severity and cruelty, as they state them, ex- 
ceeding what they assert to be perpetrated in 
the West Indies. The fact, as to the increase 
of the Slave population of the United States, is, 
that it proceeds from a great ?ind continued im- 
portation of African negroes *, notwithstanding 
the public abolition of the trade. Many of these 
Slaves are imported from Cuba under foreign 
flags. The American Colonization Society in a 
memorial to congress, December 15th, 1818, 
state very pointedly, that ^ the temptation to 
import is stronger than the terrors which the law 
holds out. It is not now a matter of saspicion 
but of public notoriety. On the 20th July last 
139 negroes were sold by the Sheriff of New- 
Orleans, as having been brought there in viola* 
tion of the laws of the United States; and on- 
the 26th of August following, 63 were sold at 
Mellidgeville in Georgia, introduced in a similar 
manner. Several other instances of a like cha- 
racter have taken place in Louisiana, and the 

* Mr. Gladstone in his able letters to MRt Cropper sI^^iwa. lliat tlit 
importatioti darings the last tTrenty or thirty years, is Abmf S0OyOM. 
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trade is still covertly prosecuted in a variety of 
forms." 

A great deal has been said and written about 
the safety with which emancipation has been car- 
ried into effect in the United States of America. 
There is no analogy whatever between the situa- 
tion of these states and our West India Colo- 
nies. In the latter, the Slaves are to the free 
in the proportion of 8 to 1. In the former, the 
free are to the Slaves in the proportion of 7 td 
1. Besides, emancipation in the United States 
is a delusion, and those who bring it forward as 
St proof of the safety with which emancipation 
can be carried into effect in our Colonies, must 
Icnow it to be so. Whenever, or wherever, 
jfrom the increase of the free population in the 
Northern States, Slave labour can be dispensed 
"with, and the freedom of Slaves is decreed, one 
Ching IS forgotten^ namely, to oblige the Slaves 
u that particular state to remain and be made 
Cree. To prevent their being so, a reguliar in- 
t:emal Slave trade is carried on from that state — 
^s it has been, and is carried on, from all the 
INorthem states to the more Southern. The 
SlaTes in families are separated, are sold to dif- 
ferent masters, driven to cultivate new lands, 
^nd di^in new pestilential swamps in the Soiitb- 
^rii territories of the United Stateg — to labour 



and by that labour^ to drive East India cotton 
out of the British market The same Slave hi 
America is sold repeatedly — all his family ties 
are again and again broken asunder^ and the 
place of his youths of his manhood^ and of his 
decline^ are all and each new and different— 
worse and severer. — ^Let Mr. Cropper, if he 
can, contradict these facts. 

Colombia also has been adduced as affording 
an example of the safety and utility of negroe ^ 
emancipation. But in this case also the facts 
are most grievously distorted. The free popu- 
lation in Colombia were in the proportion of al- 
most ten to one to the Slave population, and 
even now the latter are not wholly emancipated. 
In the last annual epsposi of the state of Oolom- 
bia which reached this country only a few wpelgi 
ago, the government distinctly jnentipned a fmid 
set apart to defray the expense of the gradual 
emancipation of the Slaves still within thet 
bounds of the republic. Besides, the Slav^3 
emancipated were declared free by Bolivar in £^ 
moment of despair, when he had no other quarter 
to look to for relief, no other hope of regainiog a 
permanent footing in the country from wh^iice 
he bad been driven, and where all the property 
he bad in the world remained. This took^ place 
when be re-landed in Colombia with ne^Bforc^e-v 
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itoents after his expulsion from that coantry^ 
Bat what were the conseqaences? Anarchy aiid 
confusion. The Slaves set free, or obeying the 
decree of Bolivar, and claiming their freedom, 
rose against their masters and spread flames, 
ruin, and desolation over a wide extent of 
country. From Carraccas to the Gulph of Pa- 
ria, that beautiful vale extending above 260 
miles, formerly cultivated like a garden, was laid 
waste, so ruined that the traveller might now 
traverse a space of 50 miles without meeting a 
human habitation, or a human creature, except 
some miserabl e decrepid negr oe wandering amidst 
those scenes of ashes and desolation. At a sub- 
sequent period we find Bolivar issuing a decree 
declaring all those Slaves who did not upon its 
promulgation join his standards, to be unworthy 
of liberty, and condemning them and their poster- 
ity to perpetual bondage. A great number of the 
fiercest and most savage emancipated negroes 
have been cut off in the war against the mother 
country, and so poor and miserable are those who 
now remain, that they can be hired at one dol- 
lar for ten days' labour, (five pence sterling per 
day ;) the most complete possible proof of the 
poverty and misery of the country Another 
proof of the disorganization occasioned by the 
Slave en^moipation is, that their produce, par- 



ticularly cocoa, from bearing a higher price, in 
the market than any other by two or three disA^ 
lars per cwt.^ is so much deteriorated in quality 
as to bring a price much below any oth^. 
A long time must elapse before these evils jcan 
be repaired. 

Amidst all that is imagined, said, and written 
-r-amidst all the declamatory harangues poured 
forth in the senate, and at the popularity-hunt- 
ing public meetings^ about the duty of emanci- 
pating the Slaves in our Colonies, not one 
individual has ever stated how they are to be 
considered in civil society, after the bonds of 
personal Slavery sliall have been broken. For 
instance, what rights are they to possess ? Are 
they to become electors, and to be entitled to sit 
as jurors, judges^ legislators ? — unless all these, 
they are still a degraded class, still most help- 
less, and most wretched. 

The United States of America, afford a strik- 
ing example of this. In the first report of the 
New York Colonization Society, printed last 
year, in pages 15, 16, and 17, I find a letter 
from a free negroe named ^ Abraham Cramp j^ 
stating that he represented^ a large connection 
of free people, residing on the Wabash, who 
were most anxious to embark for Afirica or any 
other country; because, though free from the 



bonds of personal Slavery; ^ tiieir freedom was 
partial/ and ^ they had no hope that it would ever 
be otherwise there.'' The Colonization Society 
'strongly advocate the plan of transporting all 
the free people of colour in the United States^ 
estimated at 186,446, to Africa, where they 
would have '^ a fair prospect of finding a home, 
with freedom, and eqiml rights." By carrying 
them out of the coimtry, they say ^a population 
that adds nothing to the national strength, but 
diminishes it, would be removed.'' But they do 
not stop here ; they go farther and state, " One 
striking injury of this population (blacks)' to our 
country, is seen in the ^t that our prisons are 
filled with coloured culprits. The prisons of 
this city (New York) exhibit the fact of six 
blacks to one white, in proportion to the whole 
blaek population of the city." 

But of the progress of civilization, or rather 
the progress of demoralization, amongst eman- 
cipated African negroes, the situation of the free 
coloured population of the State of Connecticut, in 
thd United States, affords a very striking example. 
In that State the Slaves were emancipated in 
1784— forty years ago — a generation it may be 
said* In the Christian Spectator, for Novem- 
b^, 1823^ we read as follows v* — ^ The number 
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of prisoners in Newgate prison^ in this State in 
April last, was 1 10 ; nearly on^third of these 
were blacks; while tiie number of the blacks 
constitutes only abont one thirty-third part of 
tibe whole population. This last fact furnishes 
voequivocal evidence of the degraded condition 
of our coloured population^ and the .connection 
between ignorance and vice." So much for the 
boasted superiority of emancipated negroes, as 
produced by their warmest friends. 

Nothing can be more uncandid, ungenerous, 
and unjust than the whole conduct of the anti- 
colonial party on this important question, which 
requires the most serious deliberation and care- 
ful thought. To none more important and cri- 
tical can the mind of a statesman be directed; 
and none ought to be more carefully, or more 
patiently examined, without declamation qr pas- 
sion. Instead of adopting this course, however, 
one directly the reverse is pursued. Declama- 
tion, misrepresentation, falsehood, and appeals to 
passion and prejudice are in every instance oppos- 
ed to policy, reason, truth, and justice. A question 
ao considered, and so supported, and if carried 
as proposed, by the former weapons^ ciui never 
be attended with beneficial results, either to iAi% 
Ifo&MT Olountry^ to the Cokmief, or 4o tiie 
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Slaves themselves. The latter in fact would be 
the severest saflferers, from the result of mea- 
sures carried into effect in such a spirit 

There is not a single legislative or commercial 
question^ relating to the West India Colonies, 
Hhat ever is allowed to be discussed or decided 
upon its own merits. Whatever the subject is, 
it is constantly mixed up with extraneous mat* 
ter; with something to irritate — something to 
mislead — something to inflame. This ought 
aot to be. Political coalitions the most mons- 
trous and opposite are formed to carry the most 
unjust legislative measures, against these devoted 
possessions; now, as it would seem, the jeer, 
the jest, and the scorn, though formerly the 
glory, the boast, and the strength of Great 
Britain — possessions to which the keen eyed 
Napoleon, with Europe prostrate at his feet, 
looked with envy. The East India Company 
acting a part the blindest of the blind, calculated 
upon, and sought the assistance of the parlia- 
mentary party called Saints, but more properly 
Anti-colonists, whom they inwardly despise, to 
second theirviews. The anti-colonistSy^iXid those 
who lead and guide them, eagerly snatched the 
momeat when they imagined East Indian aid would 
enable them to beat down the West India Colo- 
nies, in order that they might raise Colonie|» in 
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Africa^ and through these, and for these, at aii 
early day, sap the foundations, and nltiinately 
overthrow the gigantic edifice of our Indian em-- 
pire. The free traders eagerly joined the coali- 
tion, thinking to relieve themselves from the 
embarrassments and losses, inseparable from a 
trade to India, as at present restricted, and all 
the three parties, but more especially the second, 
joined in misleading the public, and calling 
forth the manufacturing classes to support their 
selfish schemes, as if they had been beneficial to 
their immediate interests. The anti-colonistsr 
by the influence of their names and professions, 
set what they call religion and humanity at work 
throughout the country to inflame the people, 
W drive the government, to adopt proceedings 
which, whatever were the intentions of those 
who proposed them, would in their operation 
have deprived a large portion of their fellow- 
subjects of their properties and also of their 
lives, and have, destroyed, at one blow, a fifth 
part of the whole trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Such was — such is the mighty and inveterate 
and obstinate combination which by every art, 
measure, and efibrt, assailed and still assails oar 
West Itidia possessions. When the question 
of the equalization of the duty on Sugar wk* 
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first mooted in 1821, the Parliamentary antagO: 
iust$ of the Colonies broached the question of 
the hard lot of West India Slaves, and last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, as soon as Mr. Whitmore 
announced his intention of bringing the equali- 
zation question before the legislature, Mr. Wil- 
berforce gave notice of a motion connected with 
the state of the Slaves in our Colonies in the 
western world, appointing for its coming on a day 
almost immediately preceding the other. And 
again, when Mr. Whitmore's motion was de- 
layed, Mr. Wilberforce delayed his also, keep- 
ing the precedence always in view. In this 
manner these subjects were postponed and ar- 
ranged three or four times last session, till at 
last, and previous to the motion on the Sugar 
question, Mr. Buxton, a member who had never 
before shown any of the qualifications required 
for a legislator or a statesman, with that self- 
confidence which is the usual accompaniment of 
superficial knowledge, stepped forward to solve 
the most difficult and dangerous problem which 
any legislator ever took in hand — a problem fi^om 
which the genius of Pitt shrunk with dismay * 
— a problem described in the King's speech the 
other day most properly as a subject ^^ perplexed 

• -^ To think/* said Mr. Pirr, " of emancipAting the Slaves would b« 

litM&. short of IN8ANITV." ^ . 
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with difficulties which no sudden effort could dis- 
entangle'*— and proposed to the House a res^^ 
tion, purporting that a state of Slavery (esta- 
blished in our Colonies by our forefathers from 
the time of oar first acquisition of them) waji 
repugnant to the principles of the British con- 
stitution and of the Christian religion— in other 
words, and free from Parliamentary technicalitie?, 
that this country had for two hundred years 
been, on this point, waging open war against all 
laws, human and divine — against the word and the 
will of the Creator of heaven and earth. The 
House were astonished — shocked at the rashn^s 
and falsity of the proposition, and Mr. Canning, in 
a speech uniting in a singular manner the acute 
k^^ of the accomplished orator, with the jwrac* 
tical wisdom of the profound statesman, and 
forming in both respects a striking contrast with 
the composition by which the motion had been 
prefaced, exposed the fallacy of that proposi^ 
tion, and saved the West India Colonies, for a 
time, from destruction, and the Parent State 
from sorrow and the most formidable dangers. 

The time thus gained has not, it is faoped^ 
l^een gained for no purpose. The eyes of tiie 
people of this country are beginning to open to 
the true nature of the measures and maao^vr^ 
which have been practised. The {mblic itifnraiit> 
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t\Mit proprietors of East India stocky notwith- 
dtakiding dieir loud boasts atK>ut religitei koA 
kamanity^ may^ like other men^ be guided and 
swayed by interested motires ; and, though the 
British public wish to see abuses, where such 
exist in the West Indies, rectiBed and removed, 
yet they have no idea of sacrificing those va- 
luable outworks of our empire to the theories of 
would-be statesmen, interested speculators, or 
intemperate zealots. Such sentiments are rous- 
ing tnen on every side, and will soon overwhelm 
with disgrace the efforts of the anti-Colonial 
party. 

One thing is self-evident in the proceedings 
of all those irresponsible and self-constituted 
societies which start up in London, and spread 
flwrfr branches throughout the country to mis- 
lead and agitate it, namely, that their efforts are 
directed to acquire political power in order to 
enljiral the mind as well as the body, and when- 
ever they do attain either political influence or 
aii&ority, they rule with a rod of iron, and di- 
rect Willi the utmost virulence their engined 
against the establishments in church and state, 
and all who support and defend them. With 
the »ioney drawn from the pockets of the cre- 
dtd'dild iifUltitude, deceived by their professions, 
tiiey hre busily employed in organizing that ma-^ 
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chmery^ which if not broken up, will one day, and 
that not far distant, be eipployed to forge chains 
for both the mind and body, marching forward 
in the strength of their zeal till, like Cromwell, 
they engrave on the muzzles of their cannon — 
^^ Lord, open thou our lips, and our mouths will 
shew forth thy praise." 

The opponents of the Colonies also, like the 
followers of Cromwell, seem to consider every 
means lawful and proper that can accelerate 
their end. There is, accordingly, no depen- 
dence to be placed upon their word. They un- 
say to-day what they most solemnly asserted 
yesterday. Their declaration now is, that with ' 
the abolition of the African Slave trade, they 
contemplated the early and total emancipation^ 
of those Slaves already in our Colonies. Within 
these few years the language of their leaders 
was directly the reverse. Mr. Wilberforce 
most solemnly declared, in the face of all Eu- 
rope, that he hg^d no such views, ^^ that it was 
against the Slave tradey not Slavery that his 
efforts were directed^ ^' And Mr. Stephen, at 

• " The hostiUty of the West Indiana," stud Mr. WUberforce, " was . 
greatly aggravated by an attempt which had been made with cooiiderable 
success, to confound the trade in Slaves with the emancipationi of these 
already in our Colonies; the abolitionists took all opportunities ofl 
proclaiming that it was the Slave trade, not Slavery, agaioft wUch 
they were directing their efforts." — {Letter to Talleyrand, at Congr§9tm 
rwjMitt, 1814— :p«^« 21.) 
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a still later period^ treated the insinuation against 
Mr. Wilberforce to that effect ^^ as a stale and 
idle charge^ as much out of time as out of place^" 
and^ only six years ago^ the latter gentleman 
publicly and pointedly declared, that the indi- 
vidual who presumed even to mention or allude 
to tiie ^^ emancipation" of the Slaves, might be 
^^ justly branded as an incendiary y and pro- 
secuted to condign punishment j as a mover of 
sedition"^.^ 

These tergiversations, to give them no harsher 
name, are altogether destructive and subversive 
of Colonial security and prosperity. A state 
of uncertainty is even worse than a final decision, 

* Inj^letter printed in an appendix to a memorial to the privy counefl, 
Mr. Stepheo treats the design '* imputed to Mr. Wilberforce and himself^ 
of wishing to emancipate the Slaves, as a stale and idle charge ; as mnch 
out of time as out of place/' and expresses himself indignantly at the idea 
" of their being thought capable of entertaining a purpose whicji they had 
PUBUCLY DISCLAIMED." (Letter to Judge Snuth, January I5th, 1813.) 

Nor did Mr. Stephen stop with this declaration. Subsequent to the 
insurrection in Barbadoes he said : — " What more natural than that the 
poor beings most interested in the fiction (emancipation) should believe 
and ACT Upon it ? What more dangerous than to impress them with 
the notion of a general enfranchisement being intended for them by the 
promoters of a depending act of parliament, of the benefit of which the 
masters, full of alarm and consternation, were striving to deprive tiiem ? 
Why, sir, if any member of this Institution, or ant maw in the Co-' 
lonies, engaged in the benevolent work of instructing the pooir pagan 
negroes had held out to them the same views, he would have been justlt - 
BRANDED as an incendiary, and prosecuted to' condign punishment as a 
MOVER OF sedition."— (5j9eecA, African Institution, March, 26th, ISlf 
-?.12.) 

Z 
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hp^w^ver hostile that may be to the pr^sneiit Co- 
loniftl system. It coultd scarcely have bee^ cp#« 
dited thjat men like Mr. Wilberfbrce 9»i Mr* 
Steph^ii, would have ^o soon^ and 90 piiblicl)^ 
declared that ^11 theii? previotta declar^ticMs 
were so many deceptioDs pr^i^d to biHr tjbjp 
Goloni^ts; to sleep^ till stroDg<^ PMna were pre^ 
pared to wori^ their ruin. Yet so it is;* The 
fWt stands^ recorded before tiieej^es of all £llrope^ 
The cry and the deception now practised^ is. Bot, 
^s$6gmp9liou, but ^ gradual emancipation.^ 
Mffimi that ineaas^ is best ascertained by ib» 
voipe of their trumpet^ the Edinburgh Revi^w^ 
which declares that ^ tub present OEN^i^'nw 
njiust witness the transition of Slavery into free 
IjEbbour*.'^ In '^ the present generation^" it k 
presumed the critic includes Mr. Wilberfbrce 
and, MX' Stephen^ and if he does^ it requires not 
the spirit of prophecy to fortell that ^ the tran- 
jfition.'' contemplated is at hand — at our doors. — 
The Colonists will do well to remember the woink, 
of the oracle ; if they do not, these words will 

* " Npthijif siM'ely Cian be more untrme thanjthe assertion that eman- 
cjiga^ioiv oever. was heard oi till the abolition was obtained. Assuredly the 
fuUettayQwal of their vltimatje views was made by those wise and hur 
n^afk^ indm^ua^i aiy^the nfarriNCT noti^^e of their intentions^ when Ui9y 
tfieated^asaJlM^rd the notion of perpetual bondji^f., indulged in the prp^ 
p^ of the PAESEMT GBHERATiON Witnessing the tran^tiion of Slarery 
into free labour/' &c. ftc. &c. (Edin, Rev. No. 77, page 12^;) 
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soon force themselves upon their recoUectiom 
dtiddst tears of anguish and sighs of despair. . 
ftiit if the Reviewer's period for emiancipatidfi 
ift dark and uncertain^ that prescribed by the 
dtfiiig Spirit of Mr. Buxton, is suflSciently ex- 
plUcit. ^ In TWENTY or thirty years,^ says he, 
• the young, the vigorous, and rising generation 
Will be free, and only the aged and decrepid 
will reiiiain in Slavery.'' Without stopping to 
mquire who is to support ^the aged and de- 
crepid,'' I may remark, that Mr. Buxton has 
either never read a page of history, or studied 
it to little purpose, or from its pages he could 
not have failed to learn that six centuries have 
elapsed since the supply of Slaves in Europe 
was cut off, by relinquishing the practice of re- 
taining prisoners of war in Slavery; and yet 
amongst its Christian population, infinitely su- 
perior to the African savage in point of intellect, 
the evil of Slavery continues to exist. Only 
fifteen years have elapsed since the supply of 
African Slaves was cut off from our Colonies, 
and scarcely 200 years since the first of the 
dregs of the African population were introduced 
into these possessions as Slaves, and yet ^ in 
twrenty years" from this date, Mr. Buxton will 
have all set free — capable of appreciating and 
^joying freedom, — ^who can move either tongue 

z 2 
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or li|Bb I Why Mr. Owen's squares^ pardldo- 
grams^ and man the mere machine of his fancy 
or his creation^ are plaosible and reasonable 
things compared to such delirium and folly. 
Mr. Buxton would rear up in a day what is the 
work of ages. That he may pull down the la- 
bours of ages in a day I admit. King David 
and his son Solomon took about 40 years in 
preparing the funds and the means^ and in build- 
ing and enriching the temple of Jerusalem. The 
tyrant of Babylon, employed as the weapon oF 
the offended Deity, plundered it in a day — ^laid 
it in ashes in a moment ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Immense stake at issue on this question.-^English 
laws constitute Slaves property. — African Institu- 
tion may civiUze Africa without injuring the West 
Indies. — Great property of West India proprietors. 
— Productive industry of our Colonies, contrasted 

• with that of the Mother Country and other places. 
— France and United States watching our conduct, 
and rejoicing at our errors. — Dangerous state of 
the Colonies. — Prompt and decided measures neces- 

K 

sary for their preservation. — Government of the Co- 
lonies must not be taken out of the hands of the ex- 
ecutive government. — Concluding observations. — 
Further exposure of the system of espionage and 
calumny carried on by the anti-Colonists.— Mr. 
Stephens new publication — Negroe Slavery^— gene- 
ral features of it. 

The point at issue in reference to the measures 
cilamoured for in this country is, whether Great 
firitain shall keep or lose her Colonies. If she 
is determined to keep them she must go- 
"vem them in a constitutional manner, and not 
according to the intermeddling theories of indi- 
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viduals in this country, who, however honest 
their intentions may be, are completely igpiorant 
of the natare of the population of the 
Colonies, or ihe way to govern and direct 
them, so as to insure what is most beneficial 
either to themselves or to the country. The 
mighty power of Great Britain may, indeed^ 
crush insurrection in the smaller Islands ; but 
should more extensive insurrections take place, 
to crush these is doing little, in &ct nothing, as 
she would then only rule over discontented and 
ferocious subjects, over a country laid in ashes. 
The property once destroyed, can never be re- 
placed by Great Britain. Slaves she cannot 
obtain, and no man in this country will again, 
after such a catastrophe, advance one shilling 
to rebuild works or restore cultivation, even 
could the negroes once emancipated through re- 
volt, be again restored to subjection. The 
master's property destroyed or ruined, the 
emancipated Slave will have neither capital nor 
credit, and what trifling cultivation may be car- 
ried on in coffee, cocoa, or cotton, will un- 
questionably be carried on for the benefit of 
some other power than Great Britain. The 
whole trade of the West India Islands would> 
under such circumstances, go into the hands of 
the United States, our maritime rivai Not 
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one hogshead of Sugar woiild, under such cir- 
cumstances, come to this country. St. Domin- 
go is a Jbeacon placed before our eyes, and we 
must be blind, ihdeed, if we do not see it, and 
seeing it, culpable— <5riminal, if we db not take 
warning from it. The immense capital vested 
in the West India Colonies, and applied to the 
purpose of cultivation, is not like mercantile 
capital, which, when shut out from onfe port 6* 
country, can Se turned into another cbSmneL 
No ! the property in (juestion is not transfbrabtid 
like mercantile capital, and when lost can not b^ 
replaced. 

The stake at issue is immense. Two hun- 
dred millions of real property, an annual trade 
of 15 millions in exports and imports, an atin'un} 
income of ten millions obtained from these Gfl* 
l.onies by various persons in this country an4 
j^pent in it; and the comfort and progressive 
improvement of a population of 800,000 rude 
J^fricans or their progeny, the personal sftfety bf 

* • • • ■ 

300,000 of our fellow subjects and their children, 
^md all the vast interests which in this coonti^y 
idepend upon their connection with these pos- 
sessions, may be compromised by one rash act> 
iand will inevitably be sacrificed by a continua- 
tioYi of the present inconsiderate clamour. The 
eidranchisement of the Slaves in our Colonies, 
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even were that enfranchisement practicable^ 
cannot be precipitated. Any attempt to do 
so must either retard it or produce a most 
destructive convulsion. Many centuries^ as has 
already been observed, elapsed after the supply 
of Slaves in European kingdoms had been cut 
off, before the progeny of these Slaves were 
raised to the rank of free men. Only fifteen years 
have elapsed since the African supply was > cut 
off from our Colonies. Generations must elapse 
before the last imported are fit to receive free- 
dom, or to appreciate what it means. No one will 
maintain that the negroe of Africa is endowed 
with equal capabilities, mental or corporeal, to 
those of the former villeins in Europe, or any 
part'of her hardy population, nor can the improve- 
ment of the former be expected to be more ra- 
pid than that of the latter. The melioration of 
the condition of the Slaves in our Colonies was, 
however, proceeding with rapid strides, till the 
present uncalled for measures endangered the 
whole. There could not be a doubt that if left 
undisturbed the foundation would be laid, and 
the completion of emancipation be witnessed 
with safety and security, and in a great deal less 
time than by the dangerous measures now pro- 
posed, and that the silent and progressive im^ 
provements of all kinds going on in the West 
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Ihdies, would ultimately accomplish the object. 
Done in this manner also^ it would be done with- 
out injustice or danger to the master^ because it 
would be done by himself. Unless accomplished 
in this manner^ it can only be brought about 
through injustice^ misery^ and destruction to 
every party interested or connected with it. 
. ^ The West Indians,'' says Mr. Clarkson, ^ in 
consequence of having legislated upon princi- 
ples which are at variance with those upon which 
the laws of England are founded, have forfeited 
all their charters. The Mother Country has 
therefore the right to withdraw these charters 
whenever she pleases, and substitute such others 
a^ she may think proper *." The principles here 
advanced and recommended are'mbst pernicious, 
arbitrary, and destructive. It is not true that the 
Colonies legislate contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land. Those laws established the Colonies and 
all that is at present in them as they are. The 
Colonists are British subjects. They possess 
charters and rights which the Mother Country 
cannot abrogate, and property which she cannot 
take away without a gross violation of all justice. 
Take for example Jamaica. King Charles II. 
by proclamation declared " that all the children of 
His Majesty's free bom subjects of England, to be 

* Clarkson'i " Thoughts;* page 12. 
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born in Jamaica^ shall^ from their respective birthe 
be reputed to be and shall be free denizens op 
England^ and shall have the same prit^ge$ 
to all intents and purposes, as His Majesty^ 
free bom subjects of England*.'* These are 
privileges^ this is a charter which the Mother 
Country cannot justly do away. She may ai 
well, nay with more propriety, take away Mr. 
Clarkson's privileges, because in some instancei 
he refuses to be amenable to, or to regulate bii 
religious belief by the established laws of Eng- 
land. 

But if the Mother Country cannot justly m- 
fringe civil and political rights and privileges, 
still less can she meddle with that which she h^« 
self has constituted property, without the con^ 
sent of the owners thereof, and without full add 
complete indemnification for what she may wisfc 
to take, to change, or to deteriorate. Mr. ReeVBSy 
law clerk to the committee of privy council, 
1789, by their desire and for their gaidance 
drew up in his legal capacity, an able paper^ 
from which the following is an important extract 
* The leading idea in the negroe system of juris- 
prudence, is that which was put in the miods 
of those interested in its formation ; namely, that 
negroes were property, and a species of pro- 

* Proclamation, Whitehall, December Nth, in the 30th year of his reigQ. 
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pert J that needed a vigorous and vigilant regih 
lation. With the exception of Nevis, Slaves 
are considered as inheritances, and are accord*- 
mgly subject to the incidents of real property^ 
8cc. The property in Slaves is recognised hff 
the LAWS OF England. By the stat. 5t^ Geo. 
II. c. 7, they are expressly subjected to payment 
of debts as chattels; and since> by stat. ISth^ 
Geo. III. c. 14, they may be mortgaged, even 
to a foreigner, as freehold estate *." It would 
be waste of words to comment on laws so plain. 
On these t^ie Colonists take their stand, and 
from that ground they repel the foul slanders of 
their accusers, that they are. robbers, resetters^ 
law contemners, and law violaters. When the 
Mother Country in the plenitude of her power 

f 

and wisdom shall declare negroes to be no longer 
jfroperty she must pay the value of what she 
bbs previously declared to be, and taught her 
subjects to consider as property. Mr. Clarke 
son and his associates may declaim as long and 
a9 much as they please, but they cannot alter 
the laws of England by slanders and misrepre^ 
sentations. 

l%e doctrine propogated, that Africa cannot 
be civilised while the West Indies exist as they 

* Report Committee Privy Council 1789, part 3. 
t A stroBg term in the Scotch law signifying receivers of stolen goods, 
knomng them to be stolen. 
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are, is most mischievous and untrue. This is^ 
indeed, not generally said in direct terms, but it 
is the natural and unavoidable inference from 
what is said. Instead of the latter being any 
hindrance to the civilization of the former, they 
may be made to accelerate that object greatly. 
The provisions, and live stock, with which Africa, 
on the Western coast abounds, may be carried to 
supply the wants of our West India Colonies, 
without depending upon, and having recourse to 
the United States. There is scarcely a tropical 
production known, that is not to be found most 
abundant in Northern Central Africa; more 
especially very fine cotton, indigo, gums, dye- 
woods, and dye-stuffs, coffee, 8w5. For all these 
we pay large sums to Foreign powers. The 
whole or a very large portion of each, which 
Britain requires, may be supplied from Africa, 
without in the smallest degree injuring, or inter- 
fering with the concerns of our West India Co- 
lonies. The culture of Sugar alone, could inter- 
fere with these possessions, but the population 
•of A.frica are too rude, and too poor to enter 
upon the cultivation of Sugar for a long time to 
come, nor would it be adviseable to turn their 
attention to it till more enlightened and civi- 
lized. 

There are only two modes by which Africa can 
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be civilized and enlightened, or raised from her 
present degraded state, to listen to, or receive 
the rudiments of knowledge and Christian truth. 
The first is, by teaching her princes that they will 
receive more for the produce of their soil, than 
for the labourers who ought to cultivate it ; 
but whom these princes now sell to cultivate 
foreign regions, or inhumanly put to death. 
Could this be done, the African authorities 
would soon put an end to the Slave trade (it 
cannot be effected without their cordial co-ope- 
ration), when the rudiments of civilization and 
social order would be planted amongst the de- 
graded population, and the Slaves by degrees, ba 
in other countries, would rise to the rank of free 
men. So many obstacles, however, remain in the 
way of any such general operation of this system, 
as can accomplish this object, that success may 
well be despaired of It may, however, prove a 
powerful auxiliary. The second mode is conquest 
by some formidable civilized power, who with 
her own strength and resources, would organize, 
as Britain has done in India, the disorganized and 
degraded elements of social order in Africa, and 
make these subdue the more barbarous and rude. 
This would prove the speediest, and most secure 
way to put down the Slave trade, and Slavery 
jy[i Africa ; and to restrain, and finally to subdue, 
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those barbai'bus customs and passions which oc- 
casion both. From the British settlements ill 
Africa conqaest mast soon proceed with rapid 
strides. The comforts of civilized life, growing 
in her settlements, will excite the cupidity of 
savages. They will attack, she will repel, con- 
qua!*, and subdue, till in Africa her word will be 
heard, and her authority dreaded and obeyed^ 
in the remotest part of that country. But all 
these things may be carried on and effected 
without sacrificiiig our West India Colonies. 
As we light up knowledge and civilization in 
Africa, we need not extinguish both in the 
islands of the Charaifobean Ocean, and the 
Gulph of Mexico. However much it may ht 
lamented, still there is too much reason to fear 
that like other bitrbarians, the ignorant popcdai- 
tion of Africa, can only be raised to the ble»^ 
sings and advantages of freedom throngk peiP- 
sonal Slavery, and those of them sere the must 
lUtely to reach that desirable point who may be 
placed under the authority of Christian masteMw 
Another and fatal source of error in those whe 
project plans for the govanment of negroes is^ 
that they suppode alid believe that ike meotii 
and corporeal powers of the inhabitailts of the 
torrid ^one,^ h^ more especially African ncsgraeflr^ 
are equal to those of the hardy poputatioA of 
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die mdfe Northern portion of the temperalft 
zone^ where the rigours of the seasons compel 
them to be industrious and active. The negroe 
-r— the inhabitant of the torrid zone^ has no such 
excitement. He is ignorant of the luxuries or 
coHiforts of civilized life ; the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of his wA. and climate^ supply his simple 
wantflTi He lives regardless of the future^ suid 
jd&ough the introduction of civilization, know- 
ledge,, and above all christian knowledge^ if 
Aese can be introduced, would unquestion- 
ably work a great change in his character, 
conduct, and pursuits, still he will lag./ar ht- 
hind the active and intelligent native of Eu- 
rope> in all that exalts and enobles mankind. 

W bait is it that has rendered the scheme for 
tjie total abolition of the Slave trade ineffectual? 
It lA that Europe has acted upon false data, wift 
regar4- to the slate of Africa,, and the African 
fifharaeiter ; and thatfalsehood, misrepresentation> 
aad declamation, were substituted for rea^ion, 
aad) truth. What will render the plans for t^ 
H^lioration of the Slaves in our Cdonies>) not 
only abortive, but attended with thie deepest, in^^ 
jjiny to themselves and this country? The same 
i^stem of declamation, &lsehood, and misreprof 
aeprtiqAion, which* leads the mind astray from the 
safe path, and makes it reject the counsels of expe^ 
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rience^ and the advice of those who are the most 
capable of giving advice^ from their intimate 
knowledge of all the facts and bearings of the 
question. Mere honest intentions will not do in 
such a case. The best, when blindly impelled, 
may produce the most mischievous consequences. 
No peaceful or prosperous results can ever flow 
from plans taken up and formed upon interested 
principles, exaggeration, misrepresentation, and 
falsehood. Yet all these are, at present, set in 
array against our Colonies, and under then* 
influence it is attempted to direct and govern 
them. 

And who, let me here ask, are the West In- 
dia Body, who are thus grossly calumniated 
and arrogantly trampled upon ? Mr. Colquhoun 
calculated the value of the property in Great 
Britain to be ^3,700,000,000, and in the whole 
British empire to be ^4,000,000,000. The pro- 
perty in the West India Colonies cannot be less 
than df 200,000,000, and if we look at those in 
this country, who are really the owners of that 
property, and consider what property they have 
besides in this country, we shall find that the 
West India interest possess, at the lowest va-. 
luation, ahave one-eighth part of the property 
of the United Kingdom. Shall this interest be 
trodden under foot by irresponsible, self-con- 
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stituted, prejudiced^ interested/ .^nd tanatical 
societies^ or patiently submit to be branded as 
ihey have been branded by the champions of 
these societies, as ^^ the petty, conttimadouSj 
lawgivers — the white mob — the white oppres- 
sors — the white savages — liars — vipers — mon- 
sters — animals *" &€. &c. No ! 

Every projected melioration of the state of 
ihe bondmbn in our Colonies^ to be effectual 
and beneficial^ must he, and can only be carried 
into effect by the vigilance of the executive go- 
vernment and the authority of the Colonial le- 
gislatures, and, above all, by and with the cor- 
dial, co-operation and consent of the masters. 
To calumniate and revile these is not the way to 
obtain that co-operation. Leave it to them, to 
the government, and to time, and the work — 
the good is done. Any interference by inter- 
mediate, irresponsible authority, can only retard 
it and produce mischief. Laws enacted in this 
country for possessions 4000 miles distant, will 
be more apt to be evaded and abused than laws 
firamed ia those possessions. 

Mr. Cropper and his friends state that ^^ if 
there is any difference, our power is more firm 
over the East India population, than over that of 

* See Reports and publications of the African Institution. — ReatoM 
fir mRegisirffy^cSfc, 
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the West." To this assertion I at once answer — » 
no. Looking only at the numerical strength, it 
is 100 times firmer over the latter than over the 
former. But when we reflect that the popula-^ 
tion of the West India Colonies, with the ex-» 
ception of Jamaicia, dwell in insulated comttiu* 
nities of from 20,000 to 40,000, and oiily 4,000 
miles distant from the Mother Country which 
controuls the ocean that surrounds them, and 
that the East India population, amounting' to 
120,000,000 dwell condensed and in constant 
and easy communication with each other, and 
that this vast population is 20,000 miles dis- 
tant from us, it must be evident that our hold 
over the West Indies is stronger than our hold 
over the East, in the proportion of 1000 to one. 
With a population hostile to us from religious 
principles, hating us as foreigners and masters, 
and with 150,000 native troops, armed and dis- 
ciplined in the European art of war, it is clear, 
to use the words of the Edinburgh Review, that 
we may lose our Indian empire as quickly as ^^ a 
frigate or a fort. ^ But the West Indies (keep 
us only clear of negro insurrection and conse- 
quent destruction of property) we must continue 
to govern, while we rear our heads independent 
amongst independent nations. 
In turning our attention to the productive la- 
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hour of 78,000 free people of colour in our West 
India Colonies, it may be asked where is it? 
Can the enemies of the Colonies point out, in 
any one island, the article that the coloured free 
population, by agricultural labour, raise for ex- 
portation to benefit the shipping, commerce, or 
revenue of the parent state ? If they can, let 
them do so, even from their favourite ^ farm of 
experiment — Trxnto/O) *." In Cuba a great 
mass of the population are free, and yet I be- 
lieve I may safely assert, that the whole export- 
able produce of that island is produced by the 
labour of Slaves. In the Brazils I believe the 
fact will be found to be the same. 

In turning our attention to the productive in- 
dustry of the East, as dontrasted with that of 
the West, it will be found, by looking at the 
exports and imports of each, that 841,000 per- 
sons in the West Indies produce more than 
120,000,000 of people do in the East. If we 
compare the productive industry of the eman- 
cipated blacks in St. Domingo, we perceive that 
it sinks into nothing before the productive 
industry of the Slaves in our Colonies, and 

* On this point I wish to be understood as speaking generally. I avi 
aware that a few individuals here and there cultivate a little coffee and 
cotton, but the quantity is so small, as scarcely to deserve notice. Their 
doing so, also shews that there is no law to prevent theniy nor any hundMr^ 
ance but their own indolence* 

Aa2 
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taking the difference of population into account, 
is nearly as eight to one in expx>rts, and four to 
one in imports. And if we compare the pro- 
ductive industry of the population of our West 
India Colonies with that of 17,000,000 of people 
in South America, we shall find that the former 
is very nearly equal to the latter, if it does not 
exceed it. Nay more, if we take the exports 
and imports of the United Kingdom, and its po- 
pulation^ and contrast them with the exports 
and imports of our West India Colonies, and 
their population, we shall find, that with a po- 
pulation of only one twenty- fourth part, the latter 
import one-sixth and export above one-fourth 
of the amount that the former does. Jf we con- 
trast the imports and exports of Ireland with 
the imports and exports of the West Indies, 
we shall find that the latter, with oxAy one -eighth 
of the population, export one-third more pro- 
duce, and import almost as much as Ireland. 
If we carry the contrast to the United States, 
we shall find that, with a population of only one- 
thirteenth party the West India Colonies ex- 
port nearly as much, and import, for internal 
use alone, to the extent of about one half the 
the import of these active commercial states. In 
proportion to the exports and imports of our 
North American Colonies, the productive indus- 
try of our West India Colonies, with a population 
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of less than one -half, amounts in exports to five 
times the other, and in itaports to triple. And 
to take another, perhaps more striking point of 
comparison, the following tables will place these 
points in a clearer point of view. 

Comparative exports and imports, from the British and American official 

financial Report, for 1823; and firom the Report of the Foreign Trade 

Committee, and East India Report, &c. 

Exports to all 
Imports from parts of Britain, 
idl parts, prod. & manuf. Population. 
Great Britain and Ireland * . . £30,500,000 £36,968,963 20,000,000 

Retained of imports 21,300,000 — — 

West IndU Colonies f 7,000,000 10,000,000 841,000 

Do, retained and consumed . . 5,000,000 . . . — — 

'tSiiid^KlS;:^} 6.771.60? 7.871.237 7.000.<K)0 
West India Colonies 7,000,000 10,000,000 841,000 

United States J. 

Exports to all 
Imports firom parts of America 
all parts, prod. & manuf. Population. 
Imports reUined and consumed £\\ ^40,091 £ 10,609,534 1 1 ,000,000 

East 

* The British ioaports are taken at the official valuation — the exports 

at the declared yalne, because in the official value, there is evidently a 

prodigious error, thus — the official value of cotton goods exported, ia 

J& 26,920,135, but the declared value only £ 14,534,253. 

t In this sum I include the exports and imports, to and from the United 
States, and the British North American Colonies. The estimation is 
rather below than above the mark. Thus the average exports from. 
Britain to liie British West Indies .are j^ 5,800,000, and the imports from 
the United States and British North America certainly exceed j^ 1,200^000 
annually. 

X In this comparative statement I'liave kept to the amount of native 
produce and manufactures exported, and foreign imports retained for 
Kome or internal consumption. The exports^ of foreign goods were 
£ 6,144,355. The dollar is estimated at 45. 6d, 
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East Indies. 

Imports from Exports to 

all parts. all parts. Populataon. 

China £1,701,405 £2,128,745 

United States 876,268 1,446,488 

Britain, Official Value 2,900,000 3^91 ,160 

"'^STeS^^JS'.':!!':'"} ^'500.000 1.600.000 

Total • ;e6,987,673 £8,566,393 120,000,060 

West India Colonies 7,000,000 10,000,000 841,000 



South America. — British Trade. 
Average three years ending 1820. 

Exports to. 

Brazils £2,683,201 

Spanish America, direct trade . . 733,491 

Do. Foreign West Indies ...... 1 ,303,506 

Do« by Jamaica, Bahamas, &c. . . 2,382/)00 

Total £7,192,108 



Imports from. 

£ 1,075,422 
308,303 
807,592 



£ 2,191,117 



N. B» The three first returns are from Parliamentary Paper, No. 274, 
Session 1822. — ^The next estimated from different returns. The direct 
trade to South America has increased since that period, but then the 
circuitous trade, by way of Jamaica, has proportionably decreased. 
What is stated under the head Foreign West Indies, includes Hayti, and, 
I presume, the Spanish possessions, through the medium of St. llioinas. 
The great difference between the exports and imports, arises no doubt 

from 

* Of the amount to the three last mentioned places I have at present 
no certain data. But I believe the sum stated is not far from the mark. 
The exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulphs from Bengal, were 
£111,685; and the total exports from Bengal, to aU parts by sea 
£ 3,500,000. The exports of India to countries West of the Indus and 
North of the Himmaleyah chain, mre very uncertain, but not very great. 
Still, with considerable allowance for these quarters, the exports and im- 
> ports of Hindostan, are only on a par with the expo|ts and imports of 
the British West Indies, 
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from the returns bang made iik bills and specie, and even that spede is 
raised by the labour of Slaves. Contrasted with the West Indies, the 
trade stands thus : — 

Exports, Pro. Imports. PopoTaliott. 

:A31 South America ^ 2^91 ,1 17 £ 7,1j02, W8 17,000,000 

West India Colonies ..... 10,000,000 5,000,000 ' . 841 ,000 

(Imports retained.) 

The bare fact of the immense productive in- 
dustry of the population of the British West 
Indies^ as compared to that of other countries^ 
negatives, in the most unailswerable ' maiiher^ 
all the charges which their enemies bring agiainst 
them. Oppression, cruelty, injustice, and bad 
government, have, in every country and in every 
age, destroyed the productive industiy of every 
people. 

In contemplating the possible loss of our £as4r 
em or Western empire, how greatly and tow 
proudly does the scale preponderate on the side of 
o«r West India Colonies ? Were Indm to be lost 
to us, we should only lose the value of the exporfe 
to it for one or two years, not exceeding seven 
or eight millions, allowing that all were re- 
tained in India, and no part of the stock ion 
hand or debts outstgmding to be preserved or 
recovered. The destruction of our power in ^tibie 
West Indies, on the other hand, would be fol- 
lowed by the total destruction of all mercantile 
business, stock, and debts, and these, taken at 
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only twoyears^ would be at least 15 millions of 
mercantile property ; while, in agricultural pro- 
peily, 200 millions would be totally and irre- 
trievably swept away. This contrast and this 
consideration ought to make Great Britain pause 
and retrace, while she yet may retrace her foot- 
steps. 

There is also this difierence between the ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the West Indies 
and to the East Indies, that less than one-fourth 
of the exports to the former are re-shipped to 
the Spanish settlements, while three-fourths of 
the exports to the latter are re-shipped to the 
Eastern islands. 

The governments and people both of France 
and of the United States, but more especially the 
latter, are rejoicing at the measures pursued and 
recommended to be pursued in this country 
towards our fine Colonial possessions. They 
know and calculate if we do not and will not, 
that these measures, if persevered in, must 
produce the destruction of these possessions, 
and through them the overthrow of that political 
strength and naval and commercial rivalry and 
greatness which they oppose and fear. The 
United States, and Mr. Cropper and his Ame- 
rican commercial friends (hence the queries sent 
to America, hence the defences and speculations 
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and writings of Mr. Cropper) know well that 
the British name^ and capital^ and credit, once 
beaten down in the West Indies, whatever com- 
mercial advantages may at a future day be 
reaped from these possessions, will be thrown 
exclusively and irretrievably into their hands. 
We treat too lightly the ^progress which the 
Americans are making in their internal manu- 
factures. They come into competition with us 
in several articles in the Colonial markets. I 
may state as a fact, that in St. Domingo they 
have a preference and undersell us\vrith soap, 
and of late merchants in Liverpool, engaged in 
that trade, have been obliged to put up the soap 
they export to St. Domingo in the same manner 
as the Americans, in order to insure its intro^ 
duction into the market. The rising manufac- 
tures of the United States may be coarser than 
ours, but, if they are cheaper, the quality will be 
no objection to a half-civilized African, more 
especially as these Americans bring the kind 
of coarse articles, such as salt fish, boards, &c. 
which these rude people most prize ; and if the 
Slaves in our Colonies are led to emancipate 
themselves by force from the British sceptre, 
they will be led to give to the United States 
the preference in trade, on account of the hatred 
Aey will bear against this nation. 
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Will this country not open her eyes to these 
facts, and to the appalling catastrophe which 
the ignorance and presumption of some men 
are endeavouring to bring upon our Colonies. 
We have no middle course to steer. We caii- 
not advance a certain length, and when we have 
discovered that we are in the wrong path, then 
turn back and endeavour to regain the right 
one. No! we cannot do this. Entered fairly in 
the course of error, we must be hurried ailong 
from bad to worse. The attempts then made 
to roll back the tide of anarchy and destruction, 
will but tend to accelerate the approach, and 
render more fatal the operation of these evils. 
British property, the British name, and Euro- 
pean civilization, will vanish in the tempest 
which folly and philanthropy have raised in the 
West Indies ; and the shock it will produce, to 
use the words of the Edinburgh Review, when 
reason guided its pen, will ^ shake to its base 
the whole Western wing of the European com- 
munityy and burst asunder the bonds which 
now hold the nations together.^ 

Without Colonies we cannot keep or main- 
tain a navy. Without a navy we cannot retain 
the dominion of the seas ; the possession of 
which power can alone enable us to rear our 
head as the umpire of nations, the invincible 
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protector of liberty, justice, and civilization 
amongst our own subjects, or the nations of 
the earth. The consequences of adopting the 
schemes of the anti-colonial party must prove 
most fatal. The shock which the loss of these 
possessions will create, will shake commerce to 
its foundations — deeply wound our recovering 
agricultural interests, impair the national credit, 
because it wounds most deeply the national 
strength, destroy the confidence of the country 
in the present administration, perhaps bring into 
power an anti-colonial party, in whom this com* 
mercial nation never could repose confidence, 
and who, from ignorance of her concerns, would 
lead her to become the laughing stock, and, at 
last, the prey of Europe. 

The prospect before the West India Colo- 
nies, is most disheartening and most appalling. 
The discussions in the House of Commons, 
arising from the undigested schemes of Mr. 
Buxton, have sown the seeds of discord be- 
tween the master and the Slave, and implanted 
insubordination deeply and strongly in the 
minds of the latter throughout the West Indies. 
The facts are indisputable. Mn Buxton^s 
rashness has produced a fatal insurrection in 
I>emerara, attempts to rebel in Barbadoes, St. 
Jiucia, Dominica^ Grenada, and last> and the 
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most alarming of all, a deep plan for revolt in 
the great and important Colony, where the Slaves 
for centuries have remained faithful and obedient 
to their masters, and few can calculate the im- 
mense sacrifices which the Mother Country may 
be called upon to make to preserve, as appen- 
dages to her crown, these possessions. They 
can no longer assist themselves. The burden 
must now fall exclusively upon the parent state. 
Insurrection, devastation, and carnage, are not 
the only evils to which the Colonies are exposed 
by the projected measures. Their annihilation 
is certain, even without these awful scourges, 
unless the contemplated measures are abandoned. 
By these, their capital and their credit are an- 
nihilated. Two hundred millions of property, 
once transferable as the best security, is now 
reduced to a thing without a name— the pound 
sterling is reduced to a shilling, and that shil- 
ling, we are told, ought, or is to depend upon 
the will, and humanity, and charity of an anti*- 
colonial faction^ who boldly and unblushingly 
proclaim, that even to that miserable pittance 
(the wreck of their former fortunes) the West 
India Colonists hold ^^ no legal title." Will the 
people of Great Britain not open their eyes to 
the guilt, the folly, the shame, and the danger 
of such monstrous doctrines* 
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The most prompt, clear and decided measures 
and declarations on the part of the British go- 
vernment can alone remedy the evils and remove, 
if it is not too late to remove, the danger. Un- 
less his capital is rendered secure, and his cre- 
dit restored, even if it is possible to place the 
latter upon the footing on which it formerly 
stood, all further improvement in the West In- 
dies is out of the question ; nor is this all, culti- 
vation must diminish, perhaps in many instances 
cease, for want of the funds to carry it on, and 
the Slaves be left to poverty and starvation, 
because the master has neither funds, credit, nor 
supplies to support or relieve them. This is no 
exaggerated picture. It is indeed but a faint 
outline of the truth. I know properties which 
«t this moment have neither a board nor a stave 
t:o make casks in which to put the Sugar they are 
«bout to make, nor the money nor the credit to 
j>TOCure them. -The returns from the Colonies 
nstead of being laid out in improvements will 
le kept by the mortgagee, and who can blame 
Thim? 

^ Judge not lest ye be judged'' — and ^ with 
the measure wherewith ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again," says the Highest Authority. 
Sy violating this commandment, Mr. Buxton, 
and Ifr. Smith, and Mr. Cropper, have subjected 
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themselves to be judged ; and though I do tiot 
mean to say that their objects are interested^ 
yet, situated as they are in business, it ought 
to excite in their minds no surprise, if their 
fellow subjects, less perfect than they are, 
should suppose them to be actuated by similar 
selfish motives to those, which they assert, go- 
vern the actions of others, namely, private in- 
terest and a love of gain. Mr. Buxton stands 
in the foremost ranks to declaim against, and 
denounce what he calls a West India monopoly, 
while at the very moment he, as a brewer, is 
concerned in a trade which, as it is at present 
constituted, forms the greatest monopoly, and 
under the most galling and grinding fetters, ever 
witnessed in any country. Mr. William Smith 
of Norwich, one of the bitterest of the enemies 
of the Colonies, adopts the same strain of argu- 
ment and pursues the same line of conduct, at 
the moment when (if public report speaks true) 
he himself, or a brdnch of his family, with 
other colleagues, as distillers for the English 
market, hold and participate in one of the 
most injurious monopolies in the spirit trade 
that ever existed, to the injury of the revenue, 
the health and morals of the nation; from 
which they derive an extra gain of ^£"600,000 per 
annum ; by which they dictate the price of spirits 
to the people, and may dictate the price of grain 
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to the agriculturist, in the face, and in defiance 
of the efforts of this mighty and intelligent na- 
tion. It is this monopoly, this enormous gain^ 
which enables them to buy up with £ 10,000 to 
each, every distiller in Scotland, who may enter 
for the English market. The Parliamentary 
commissioners inform us that the system here 
alluded to, is " notorious. '^'^ Are our West India 
Colonists suffering every distress to be tram- 
pled upon by monopolists like these? Neither 
of these gentlemen can deny, more especially 
the latter, these important facts. They stand 
incontrovertible, upon official investigation, and 
most fortunately, the eyes of the agricultural 
and landed interests of this country ate now 
opened to the enormity of these abuses. Th6 
benefit to our agricultural interests by rectifying 
these would be incalculable ; and granting that 
the monopoly for the West India Colonial inte- 
rests were true, as it is not, still, Mr. Buxton, 
and Mr. William Smith, ought to be the last 
men in Britain to declaim against it, at least 
till they had washed their hands clear of all mo- 
nopolies, by which the revenues of their country, 
and the interests, health and morals, of their 
countrymen directly or indirectly suffer. 

Mr. Smith, endowed like other men, with the 
principles of worldly wisdom^ perhaps calculates 
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that if he can overthrow the West India Colo- 
nies, and thereby take 7,000,000 gallons of 
Rum out of the British market, a greater quan- 
tity of British spirits, distilled by the fifteen 
monopolists in Great Britain, would be con- 
sumed, and a greater sum put into their 
pockets annually. Mr. Buxton as a brewer, 
calculates perhaps in the same way, and for a 
similar object. And Mr. Cropper may conceive 
that by ruining the West India Colonies, he 
will benefit the trade and speculations of his 
American friends in the Eastern States. Whe- 
ther such are the motives of these gentlemen, 
or not, I leave to the public and to their own 
consciences to determine. The secret springs 
which put in activity men's humanity, are not 
always hidden and imperceptible. 

But whatever animadversions may be called for 
by conduct such as that to which I have alluded, it 
becomes of minor importance when contrasted 
with the conduct and proceedings of irresponsible 
societies, and their secret prompters and advisers. 
It is impossible to consider these without the 
deepest indignation, and a well-grounded fear 
for ourjndividual safety, and Qur national inde-^ 
pendence. The public voice ascribes the first 
station in one of these societies to Mr. James 
Stephen, a Master in Chancery. His practice 
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should teach him what justice, what equity is. 
Standing upon constitutional grounds, and claim- 
ing the privileges of a British subject, I would 
ask who is Mr. Stephen — what in the eye of the 
British constitution is the African Institution, or 
the Abolition Committee, or any other association 
who may combine, in order to agitate and irritate 
the public mind ? Where is the law that recog- 
nizes or invests them with powers and privileges 
beyond any one, even the meanest of their fel- 
low subjects ; or where is the statute to which 
they are amenable for their public conduct^ 
should they, by their proceedings, bring loss 
and ruin upon their country? There is none. The 
Earl of Liverpool we know, and Earl Bathurst 
we know. They are his majesty^s ministers, con- 
stitutionally chosen, and constitutionally ap- 
pointed, and amenable to that constitution under 
which we live, for all their conduct and all their 
proceedings, and all their advice. They are^ 
readily and easily tangible, if they do what is 
wrong — if they neglect their duty, and endanger 
our property, our liberties, or our lives. The 
African Institution and Mr. Stephen and their 
other champions have no such responsibility. 
Their conduct, their proceedings, and their 
counsels, may plunge the empire, as they have 
plunged the West India Colonies, into anarchy 

Bb 



thd clVil war^ 'and ^et no Iflw cftn reietdi ibem, to 

(Hmii^fa the dffbice. And shall isttch iMli tUd^ 

stfch jtocieties be allowed io beard the gov^rn- 

inetit of this great and mighty nation to mhigle^ 

to it is asserted they presatne to do in measui^te 

which otlght io come within thfe province df the 

ministerial advisers of the ctotrnialoiie ; andtonfliie- 

tirte ahd'give cotmisel with respect to the'g<]^vei»n- 

"^Msnt of ithe most im)>ortant {yoYtions «f otiir em- 

|)ire? ?Surdynot. The principle is so Inonstl'lDUiS; 

'2^d mlconstittitioi^al^ tod dangerous^ that it te- 

^tilrtes dnly io be glanced at, to be put down by 

%^enerAl expression of scorn and indignation. 

The ministers df this country nmi^t 'ndt be 

tkiattmelled by such intruders atid irrespon^le 

"tfdVifl€*s. 

In the ttieiasures recommended by the anti- 

cotonists 'in this countty, and which they have 

'^hiid tile inflaetice to induce the government to 

]pitti*stte in order to put down the Slave tradi^, 

we have seteh that they have bfeen wrong. The 

'ifit^tlUi^s have had a contrary effect. Half &f 
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eoifepete with^ and undersell Hie {orBign Goiiih 
wA oidtroitar in tiie iS|VQpe«i .iti»rket^ mdfwki 
hare done more to put aa tmA to tibe £limp 
trade^ thaai aU the decrees a&d deniHKiatioj^fl i)f 
all Ike poteataftes and powers of Europe. A dif* 
ferent policy bas been adopted. Our Colonies 
iiave been trampled in the dust Foreign nations 
and Sierra Leone contractors and agents have 
pocketed our money by miltions^ and the former^ 
while they have filled their Colonies with Slayes, 
have laughed in their sleeve, and sneered at ow 
credulity. 

The question for this country now to deter- 
mine^ is not whetiier ^e shall invest capital in 
Slave Colonies^, by establishing Sktvevy in them^ 
but whether she shall preserve from destruction 
and misery the Slaves and &eir masters which 
she has encouraged to settle in her Colonies. 
This is the point 'to be kept in view. It may 
fcave been very wrong and very impolitic^ con- 
sidering the circumstances which have occurred 
and are occurring in the world, "i;o have vested 
British capital in Slaves and Slave cultiva- 
tion. But it has been done. Done by the ad- 
vice of the greatest and wisest statesmen that 
Oreat Britain has possessed. I have no wish tp 
see this country establish new Slave Colonies^ 
but I have no wish to see her destroy and ruin 

BbS 
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the old. Protection and judicious management 
may, after a lapse of ages', procure . the emanci- 
pation of the Slaves in our Colonies, without 
danger to their masters or loss to the country 
of the capital there invested, and without dan- 
ger to the negroes themselves. But when that 
day comes. Great Britain must look to some other 
quarter of the world than that inhabited by her 
emancipated Slaves for the supply of Sugar 
which she receives, and the valuable trade which 
she at present carries on with that quarter of 
the world*. They may raise from the soil what 
tropical productions will supply their few wants, 
as other indolent natives of the torrid zone do, 
but they will raise no more. 

The cultivation of Sugar at no season can be 
carried on by fits and starts, as the whim and 
caprice of freed negroes may direct. The work, 
more especially during crop, must be carried on 
with regularity and without intermission. The 
season will not wait, and a week lost in March 
•annot be made up in June. The cane not 
taken off becomes of little use when the rains 
set in, and the attempt to take it off then, could 

* Even the £maDcipation Committee admit the tmth of this. '* The 
Browns," says the scribe of that body, " consider themsehrefr as rising in 
rank to the whites, and free negroes nerer think of hiring^ themselves 
to the planters to work in the field." — Negroe Slavery, page 52. 
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it even be done, would be attended with a loss 
to the ensuing crop of the most serious kind. 
The master must have it in his power to carry 
on the work when and as he directs, not as his 
labourers please and direct him, otherwise the 
cultivation of Sugar, except in small quantities, 
as it is cultivated and spoiled in the East, . must 
stand still, or be rendered extremely unpro- 
ductive. 

Butif this country is determined that the Slaves 
in the West Indies shall be immediately eman- 
cipated, there is but one way by which it can be 
done consistently with justice or with the smallest 
prospect of success. Let the nation assume the 
whole property in the Colonies as her own — 
pay from the proceeds of the labour of the Slaves 
(then working to pay the expense of their free- 
dom) in annual instalments, the value of the 
property so assumed, with interest, till the whole 
amount is liquidated. Let this be the course 
with respect to the independent proprietor, and 
let those merchants who have advanced money on 
mortgages hold possession of the properties and 
carry on the business as they do now, till their 
claims are liquidated, when they may become the 
agents of government till the sums due to the 
proprietor shall be also paid. The negroes under 
«uch a system would be less inclined to revolt 
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thie ^ lower classes of whites in the Colonies^ 
that their anathemas are directed, because what 
are the lower classes of whites in the Colonies 
to-day become the higher classes to-morrow ; and 
those who return to settle in this country have 
generally risen to independence and superior 
rank in society, through the different gradations 
established in the Colonies *. 



* The following animated obserrations upon this subject, from the 
pen of one of our ablest periodical publications, is subjoined. 

** We have no need whatever to take our opinion of these fellow-sub- 
jects of ours from the flimsy tracts, and extravagant declamations, of 
people we know so little about, as these institutions and associations. 
The whole surface of society here at home, is studded over with men and 
women, who have spent great part of their lives in our West Indian Colo- 
nies. Whole cities here in the midst of us, are occupied by people who 
have either done so, or who are connected by the closest ties of blood 
and friendship with such as have done so. Look, for example, at Liver- 
pool — ^look at Glasgow — ^look at the City of London. Are not these 
places crammed with West Indians ? — Are they not overflowing with a 
population of these men and women, who, if we believe Wilberforce's 
ipse dixit, are the most perfect brutes — cannibals — savages — wild beasts 
•—so many incarnations of every bad, gross, and cruel passion that ever 
sullied the bosoms of the children of Adam ? — ^The fact is indisputable 
— ^the people are here — we see them every day — we must all have more 
or less associated with them, and their families — ^We suffer our wives 
and children to mix as freely as possible with them and with theirs — we 
dine with them — we drink with them — we hear their freest sentiments. 
If we are Christians, we sit in the same churches with them — if we are 
magistrates^ we sit on the same bench with them — if we are jurymen, 
they are our fellows — we cross them and jostle them at every turn — we 
live among them, and die among them. And do we know nothing of 
these people ? — Are their true characters a mere blank to us ? — Do we 
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When Mr. Wilberforce, duped by false in* 
formation, attempts to make an affecting aiid 
impressive appeal to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, by requiring what would their feelings be 
to see their mothers, wives, and daughters, la- 
cerated by the whip, as he maintains, females 
without cause and without responsibility, are 
lacerated in the West Indies ; he omits to re- 
quire one thing of them, namely, what their 
feelings would be if their wives, mothers, and 
daughters deserved to be whipped; and another 
thing, namely, to remind them that their mo- 
thers, wives, and daughters are whipped under 
the laws and within the bounds of the United 
kingdom. The following Parliamentary return 

really look upon ourselves as such egregious idiots, that we are to be- 
lieve nothing about these people, except what we are told in the pam- 
phlets of the African Institution, and the Mitigation Society, who hold 
meetings, and make speeches once a-year, in the City of London Tavern ? 
Why, this is really something stranger than strange — In old times, we had 
books fiill of Cannibals and Anthropophagi, and men who do wear their 
heads beneath their shoulders ; but these books always laid the scene of 
their murders at a pretty tolerable distance from those who were to read 
them. Here,' thanks to the spirit of modern modesty, things are altered 
with a vengeance. — " Nous avons change tout cela." — Here are books 
fall to the brim of such monsters ; and the monsters, they tell us, are 
rubbing the elbow of every mother's son of us. — Well, and if it be so, 
sure it is nobody's fault but our own if we do not see them. 

" But see them we do not. — ^No, not one horn, hoof, claw, or bloody 
muzzle — not one. It would seem, that Trinculo is after all right, to the 
very letter, when he says, that ' in England, a monster makes a 
MAN.' " — Blackwood's Majfaziney for October. 
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proTes the fact*; and Mr. Grey Beimet^ or 
Mr. Wilberforce (who never makes any inquiry 
about whipping white people) may find out, by 
another return, how many of those persons thus 
judicially whipped, were females. Besides, are 
not the wives, mothers, and daughters of Bri- 
tons put, by the offended laws of their country, 
in tread mills, on board of hulks — separated 
from their families and friends, and transported 
as felons, to labour in fetters in a very distant 
country. I am not saying this is wrong or 
unjust; I am merely adducing the facts 4o 
oppose to the whining lamentations about pun- 
ishments being inflicted upon female Slaves in 
our Colonies. I have stated, however, that the 
punishment of females in our Colonies is become 
very rare; that in many of them the whip, as 
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* Number of persons sentenced to be whipped, and the number ae- 
toally ii^pped in Great Britain, during the following years : — 

Sentenced: Whipped. 

1816 826 793 

1817 1,092 1,117 

1818 1,247 1,202 

1819 1,122 1,089 

1820 1,036 1,008 

1821 1,127 1,104 

1822 677 646 

Total - - 7,127 6,959 

Of these, by iiar the greater proportion were above twenty yieait -af 
Bge.^^Parliammimy Paper, 4Vo. £80, SesHm 18B3. 



lire tnstrdment to inflict it, is entirely laid aside ; 
end in this I am borne out by competent offlScisiJ 
authority. ^ The ptmiskment of females hy 
fhgging,'^ says Sir Charles Brisbane, ^ kasy 
^m ahnost every estatey been long done away 
with *." ^ The females are never exposed and 
whipped in the manner represented; many of 
tiiose who asserted this as fact, knew the 
reverse^ -f. '^ As regards the punishment of 
females, corporeal punishment,^ says an au- 
thentic communication from Barbadoes, ^ is 
mever inflicted hut on the shoulders; and if 
any man, whether he be the owner or manager, 
"was to flog a female indecently, or severely on 
her shoulders, that man would be considered as 
having disgraced himself and would be shun- 
ned in society accordingly." 

Mr. Wilberforce iin his ^ Appeal to the Peo- 
"pie cf Great Britainy^ has been led upon the 
•atithority of some secret assassin of character, to 
make the sweepteg charge, that in our Colonies 
^ mAitied men openly keep mistresses;" and the 
shameless writer of the notes on the debates on 
'Mr. Buxton's motion, aggravSites the bitter libel 
thtJs : — ^^TPhe married inan in Jamaicaivho keeps 
his brown or black mistress, in the very face of 

* St. Vincent'i Official Memorial, page 6. 
t -St. Wrtptrt'r L e gisUttme Report, p^ge44. 
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his wife and family and of the communittfy has 
generally as much outward respect shewn him, 
and is as much countenanced, visited and re- 
ceived into company especially, if he be a man 
of some influence in the community, as if he had 
been guilty of no breach of decency or dere- 
liction of moral duty*." 

The writer of the above article, if ever he 
was in the West Indies, must have associated 
with a strange state of society, a state of society 
such as does not at present exist there; and if 
this writer has never been in the West Indies, 
he may rest assured, that he has been duped by 
some unconscionable knave, to publish the bit- 
terest libel, to inflict the deepest wound, and 
most cruel injury that could be inflicted upon 
the feelings and character of an intelligent 
and highly respectable class of his fellow sub- 
jects. As the charge stands, it is on the part 
of some one or other, a most atrocious falsehood. 
I would just ask Mr. Wilberforce, if no married 
men in Great Britain keep mistresses, and if 
they are not '^ visited and received into so- 
ciety;" and I will assert, that very rarely, in- 
deed, if at all, (certainly not openly) is such 
a " dereliction of moral duty" witnessed in the 
West Indies ; and I state without the fear of 

* Debate on Buxton's Motion, pag« 152. 
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contradiction, and from personal knowledge of 
many Colonies, that wherever any man so far 
forgets himself and his moral duty, or is even 
suspected of doing so, he would be, and is 
universally condemned by every class of the 
community. 

Men who seek to abandon their moral duties, 
or walk in the ways- of evil and licentiousness, 
may find the means of doing so and associating 
with like companions every where, in every 
kingdom, and in every country ; and in no place 
have such characters a wider field for a violation 
of their moral duties than in the British metro- 
polis, under the eyes and within the knowledge 
of that class of men, who, it would appear^ can 
see evil distinctly only on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The hideous scenes of licentiousness 
described as prevailing openly in the West In- 
dies, are unknown to those who are acquainted 
with these countries. I aver as a fact, (hundreds, 
I believe, can corroborate it) that, during a re- 
sidence of fourteen years in that part of the 
world, during which period I visited the capi- 
tals of more Colonies than one, I never saw a 
white, black, or brown female intoxicated, or 
whom I could from her conduct suppose to be a 
prostitute. Half an hour's perambulation in the 
chief streets of London, and in the streets of any 

c c 
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great town in this country, will force upon the 
i^ght thousands of females in the lowest depth 
of wretchedness and moral degradation. 

I do not adduce these things as a justification^ 
or even for the purpose of extenuating the im- 
morality which does prevail in the West Indies; 
but the contrast has been forced upon me, and I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that upon a fair 
comparison of female decency in England and the 
Colonies, the result would be in favour of the 
Colonies. It is without surprise, but with indigo 
nation, that I read the charge made on the authority 
of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, that it is as customary 
for a stranger, when visiting upon a plantation, to 
^ require the servant who attends him to bring 
him a gitl, as it is to desire him to bring a caii* 
die." That such violations of the rites of hos* 
pitality and decorum may secretly take place, 
is as possible in the Colonies as in England; 
but that they occur generally or openly, is 
another falsehood added to the number of those 
already circulated by the anti -Colonial parly. 
I would, however, beg leave to ask the ^ licen- 
tious" accuser, did he ne^er hear of decorum 
and hospitality being so outraged and violated 
under the roof of his friends in this country — 
never hear of the maid servant being seduced 
by the master of the house, or some visiting 
friend ? Or would he think it fair, from such con- 
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duct, to judge and condemn the manners an4 
condact of the whole community? The individual 
who could, in the West Indies, so far foi^et what 
was due to decency and hospitality would never, 
I aver, insult them again, in a similar way, 
under tlie same roof, in the West Indies. But 
once during my residence there did I hear of 
such rudeness, and that was on the part of the 
master of a ship from London^ who being re- 
ceived and kindly treated in the house of an 
unmarried and respectable gentleman in one of 
the Windward Islands, made the experiment. 
He knows the result. He was dismissed with 
ignominy and contempt, and never after, I be- 
lieve, shewed his face in that Colony. I know 
net if his owners in London knew the cause, but 
this I do know, that their interest yj?// it. 

In the conduct of the calumniators of oar 
West India Colonies, there are some things 
very remarkable. Against the state of society, 
and the conduct of the free people in them, 
language is ransacked for terms of cruelty 
and reproach, and every thing that can be 
hatched by ignorance or malice against them 
is greedily swallowed and believed. Change 
the scene. Let the wildest, most ignorant, 
most licentious and most ferocious savage 
in Asia or America, but more especially in 

cc 2 



A^ca, be brought upon the carpet as meritiBg' 
our care and assistance, and his actions are 
viewed with unlimited compassion, all that is 
bad in them is concealed — and the population 
become our ^ poor African brethren.'' Deal 
justly I say — why screen one and expose another? 
Why dwell on West Indian errors and trans- 
gressions, while India, that strong-hold of tni- 
quity — as Mr. Wilberforce calls it, remains qb- 
touched? There must be a reason for this. 
What is it ? Partiality, injustice, or both ? 

The West India Colonists do not deny that 
there is licentiousness amongst them — they do 
not mean to say that no human being does 
wrong — ^but they deny that the former exists to 
the extent mentioned among either bond or 
free — or resembles the hideous caricatures ex- 
hibited by the sociey in question; and they aver, 
that when cruelty or crime rear their heads 
amongst them, these are punished with as much 
impartiality as in other parts of the British em- 
pire — and they are ready to prove before the 
British nation, and their bitterest enemies, that 
so far from error, cruelty, and licentiousness — 
above all, cruelty or injustice to Slaves — ^reign- 
ing among them uncontrouled — ^ encouraged" — 
approved of — or unpunished ; these things 
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aire generally condemned and publicly execrated, 
They dare the proof — they defy their accusers. 

The Colonists assert, and they appeal to go* 
vernment for the truth of the assertion, that 
they most anxiously and most eagerly pursue the 
melioration of the condition of their Slaves, and 
that there is nothing which could be required of 
them by the government for this purpose, unless 
obviously dangerous and unjust, which they 
have not been, and are not still ready to per*- 
form; but at the same time they oppose, and 
solemnly protest against, and condemn that 
system of unmitigated calumny and falsehood, 
which holds them up to their fellow-subjects 
and the world as monsters of iniquity — not 
raised above savages in the scale of civilization 
— ^level with the brutes of the field ; and declare 
that as men, and as British subjects, entitled to 
their just rights as such, that they will never 
yield to, but resist and repel, every interference 
with their institutions by irresponsible societies, 
prompted by faction and misled by designing 
men. 

Such is the constitution of society in the West 
Indies, that the executive government alone 
can direct with advantage or without danger. 
The executive government alone can be so cor- 
rectly informed, as to enable them to judge im- 
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partially. Such societies as that of which the la* 
hours have come under our review, shew iu the 
most glaring colours, that they draw their in- 
formation from hear-say, or from the most pollu- 
ted sources — from direct malice or disappointed 
ambition — ^from channels so impure, that in nine 
instances out of ten they dare not, or are ashamed 
to shew their authority, while even the informa- 
tion thus obtained, is when sent abroad arranged 
for stage effect, and by their anonymous writers 
sharpened with all the exaggerations which de- 
clamation can supply, or michief invent. They 
treasure up the bad — they reject the good — ^to 
the former alone will they listen, and the West 
India Colonists have only to be accused, to be 
condemned without consideration or remorse. 
Of this most un&ir and un-Ghristian spirit in 
their proceedings, the Colonists complain, and 
justly complain ; and it would be to suppose 
human nature different from what it is, or frx)m 
what it ever can be, were we to expect the 
Colonists to cease to view with jealousy and 
alarm, every movement made by men, who so 
cruelly injure and defame them. 

Whilst these societies are actuated and impel-^ 
led by such feelings as their publications pro- 
claim, every measure pursued or adopted by 
them, must end not only in disappointment, but 



tend to retard, if not altogether prerent, thfe vtstf 
results which they so anxiously aim at. Thei^ 
horrific descriptions of the condition and disposi- 
tions of men and society in the Colonies, must tend 
to give every respectable person in this country 
such an idea of these countries, that no fathers 
of families will allow their children, male or fe- 
male, to go to such places, nor will any respect- 
able clergyman or teacher of youth embark to 
live amongst them. The consequence, if not 
counteracted, must be, that knowledge and intel- 
ligence must be driven from these Islands, and 
savage life trample under foot civilization and 
improvement. The blow which the political 
rashness of a Buxton has already given to the 
security and prosperity of our Colonies, can 
scarcely be remedied, even by Ihe wisdom and 
firmness of a Lfverpool and a Canning. 

Traduced and vilified as they have been, it id 
to be hoped that the British spirit which ani- 
mates the breasts of our West India Colonists, 
and which has induced them to stand by theit 
country in the hour of her greatest danger — that 
this spirit will not forsake them, but that to the 
suggestions which have been made to them by 
the government, however just these may be, 
their firm, but respectful reply will be — ^we 
have always cheerfully obeyed you — ^we atd 
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still ready to do so^ but we have been- niost 
unjustly and cruelly aspersed — our characters 
are in your hands^ and till you vindicate us, 
we must stand still and refuse co-operation. We 
owe this to ourselves and to our countiy. Be- 
fore the British legislature let ourselves and 
ouj accusers appear — ^let our character, con- 
duct, and the state of our Slaves, be there in- 
quired into ; if guilty let us suffer — if innocent 
let us be cleared, and no longer tormented. 

The British empire demands this inquiry. The 
public can never rest satisfied, till the falsehood 
or truth of these charges is officially and publicly 
put beyond the power of malice, or misrepre- 
sentation — ^to cavil at or dispute. 

I would ask the champions of the emancipa- 
tion Societies — I would put it to them as men 
and as Christians — ^whether they can for a mo- 
ment suppose that any human being — even "our 
African brethren" would cordially unite with, or 
receive as a boon, any thing from hands which 
so grossly defame them? Was the course 
which they adopt, the way chosen hy the Sa- 
viour of the worldy to address even the great- 
est sinner of our species — ^the way by which he 
won men to forsake the evil of their ways, and 
turn to him that they might live? No! no! 
Let the anti-Colonists treat their fellow subjects 
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as men — ^let them treat them with tlie feelings of 
Christians, not those of assassins of character, and 
they will find that in every thing that is good they, 
as fellow-subjects, will go hand in hand with them. 
As in every other country in the world, there 
is abundant room for moral and religious im- 
provement — so there is abundant room for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge in the West 
Indies. The active exertions of the West In- 
dians both at home and abroad, to further 
these objects, and the disinterested efforts of 
religious societies in this country to carry the 
same objects into effect, will, no doubt, proceed 
with undiminished ardour, and with increasing 
success. I may, however, be permitted to re- 
mark, that to diffuse knowledge amongst the 
West Indian population. Schoolmasters of su- 
perior knowledge and education are even more 
wanted than religious instructors. Without the 
former, the labours of the latter will, I fear, 
be slow. This truth is pressed upon the at- 
tention of all who feel interested in those mat- 
ters, as absolutely and indispensibly necessary 
to carry their beneficent views into effect. By 
the establishment of well-educated schoolmasters 
in these Colonies, all classes will be benefited. 
The want of instruction in the superior branches 
of education in the Colonies is felt most severely 
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by the white families in the West Indies. The 
expense of sending their children for education 
to Great Britain is such, that only persons of 
large fortunes, such as are now become very rare 
in the West Indies, can possibly support it. 

Another important and indispensible consi- 
deration is^ that the clergymen sent out to the 
Colonies should be of the established churches 
of England or of Scotland. I am far from un- 
der-valuing, much less from attaching blame or 
want of ability generally to the members of other 
religious persuasions which settle in our Colonies, 
but it must be evident to every one who will 
take the trouble to think, that it will be attended 
with danger to have the Slave taught that while 
he is, his master is not, marching in the right 
path to Heaven. To render the union be- 
tween master and Slave complete, their religious 
tenets must be the same. It will be attended 
with imminent danger to disunite them, and with 
still greater danger if their religious teachers, 
should interfere so far in the civil relations 
between master and Slave as to make the latter 
look to them as a power superior to their master. 
That such an ignorant and dangerous course of 
proceeding has been adopted by some mission- 
aries in the West Indies cannot admit of a doubt. 
The fatal insurrection in Demerara has written 
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that fact in letters of blood — ^in characters which 
will not easily be obliterated*. It is with much 

* The annexed extracts from a letter from the pen of a clergyman in 
Demerara, the original of which I have seen, will fully substantiate the 
truth of what I state. 

*' For many months past an unusual bustle and activity were seen to 
prevail in the different chapels throughout the Colony, where nightly 
meetings were held, entirely for religious purposes, two or three times 
a week, and where certain mysterious announcements were made about 
freedom, which startled the minds of some free people of colour. The 
negroes declared, that if they might not go to 3fr, Smifk*s chapel, which 
was many miles distant, they would go to none — ^that they did not much 
CARE ABOUT PREACHING — that their eyes had been opened, and they 
knew what to do. — Mr. Elliot, a missionary from the London Society, 
laid an imperative order upon all Slaves to attend his chapel, telling them 
that orders had come out from Britain, that the whip should be thrown 
away, that besides Sunday they were to have a day or half a day in the 
week to themselves, and that all these advantages had been secured to 
them THROUGH the influence and exertions of Mr. Da vies, a third 
missionary, from the London Society, now in England. The ncgroe 
Telemachus, who acted as commander-in-chief of the blacks, and was 
taken prisoner, positively asserts that he and his companions have done 
nothii^ wrong ; they have only done that which they were exhorted to 
do ; that for the last twelve months it has been preached to them at 
the Chapel (Mr. Smith's) that they were free ; that the King had given 
them their freedom, but that the Governor and the planters their masters 
kept it back, and that it was their own fault if they did not step forward 
and assert their rights. — Pamphlets of a most pernicious tendency, printed 
in England y and brought here in parcels by sailors, were distributed among 
the blacks, in which pamphlets they were called upon to rise up and re- 
dress their wrongs. 

** There can be no doubt that the authors of the conspiracy aimed at 
making a second St. Domingo of Demerara, and of establishing them- 
selves in high stations under the new order of things. This I could not 
bring my mind to believe till very lately. It was so improbable, so con- 
trary to the ideas 1 had connected with the character and views of a 
minister as preacher of the Gospel, and above all, a missionary, educated. 
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satisfaction, therefore, that I learn that the in- 
tended religious establishments for the Colonies 

appointed, paid and protected by the London Missionary Society, who, 
at the peril of his life had come to this country, purely for the conver- 
sion of the Heathen — it was so improbable I say, that such a person 
should be actuated by such conduct and ambitious views, that I was per- 
haps the last individual to give credit to the story ; but now appearances 
are so "v^ry strong and the train of events and circumstances so distinct- 
ly traced to Bethel Chapel and its minister, that I am forced to the 
above very harsh conclusion. It is now understood from the confession 
of the criminals, that two or three agents under the direction of Mr. 
Smith (viz. a ncgroe butcher, named Bob Murray, the coachman of 
Jacobus Murteres, Esq. &c.) have been going about the Colony preparing 
the minds of the negroes for a revolt. — Under jtretence of instructing the 
negroes, they (Smith and his colleagues) interfered between master and 
servant, and weakened instead of strengtheninc. the ties that bound 
them together. In other words, that they took the power out of the 
hands of the master and rendered him dependent upon them, for the in- 
fluence he was to possess over his own Slaves ; the minister being the 
umpire in all disputes, and the mediator when a reconciliation took 
place. The missionaries also, far from acting up to their pretensions and 
seeking the conversion of sinners as their sole object, exercised a domi- 
nion over the negroes which had a most deceitful appearance, and levied 
contributions under a variety of forms, which rendered it obvious that 
they were not a little anxious to augment their income. Now^ as they 
had all salaries from the London Missionary Society, and most of them 
received annual grants of one hundred joes (j^330 currency) from the 
Colony, I contended, that they ought to take nothing whatever from the 
negroes, but to instruct them gratis, and to throw themselves on the ge- 
nerosity of the masters, who, if they were pleased with the industry and 
good behaviour of the Slaves would liberally reward their instructors, 
and find it their interest to render the situation of missionaries still more 
comfortable ; and I objected and continue to object to the monstrous ab- 
surdity of collecting money among the negroes to be transmitted to the 
London Missionary Society, for the purpose of propagating the Gospel 
in Africa and other parts of the Globe. This appears to me to be such a 
piece of inconsistency and nonsense, that I know not in what terms to 
•peak of it." {Letter, dated Demerara, 2Ut—'29fb August 1823.) 
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toe to be filled up by members of the esta- 
blished church. This is a judicious proceeding, 
and will be attended with the most beneficial 
results. The religious teachers sent out amongst 
a Slaye population must be men of general know- 
ledge, of great prudence and discretion — they 
must, in short, be men who will feed their pupils 
with ^' milk^ not with " strong meat^ — men like 
the Wesleyans, who never interfere with the 
civil relations subsisting in society — men like 
the Moravians, who teach, as a paramount duty, 
industry, frugality, attention to the interests of 
their masters and the support of their families, 
together with all their other moral duties. Such 
teachers, only, can succeed and do good in the 
West Indies. 

* While the concluding numbers of the present 
sheets were in the press, Mr. Stephen's new 
work *^ Negro Slavery," &c. vol. 1st, made its 
appearance. This closely printed octavo vo- 
lume of upwards of 500 pages, is made up 
from the previous violent publications of the 
African Institution. It exhibits a distortion of 
facts and mutilation of official documents, such 
as the public have again and again seen, and 
again and again condemned and reprobated, in 
the publications put forth from the same quarter 
and for the same object. Upon opening the 
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volume^ at page 212^ the following extract upon 
the subject of religious establishments in the 
Colonies, first caught my eye, viz. : ^ The Go- 
vernor of Trinidad expresses his concern that 
there is no chnrchy or church establishment in 
that island.^ {Parliamentary Papers 0/1818, 
p. 212.) Astonishment and indignation filled 
my mind. 1 had in my possession at the 
moment, a communication from Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford, the governor of Trinidad, to Earl Bathurst, 
upon the same subject, and extracted from the 
same Parliamentary Papers, pages 212 and 214. 
Let the extracts speak for themselves : — 

Trinidad. — Extract of a Letter from Governor Sir Ralph Woodford to 

Earl Bathnrst. 

" I communicated to the Protestant Minister such parts of your Lord- 
ship's letter as related to him more particularly ; and I herewith enclose 
a copy of Mr. Clapham's reply. 

" Having found the Rev. Don Joaquim de Aristimano at the head of 
the catholic church, 1 have only to bear testimony to his labours, and to 
his disinterestedness, as to those of the Friar Jose de Ricla, by whose joint 
efforts the greatest improvement in the religious devotion of the mid- 
dling class of people has been effected." — (p. 212.) 

A return is given of one Protestant Minister, and eight CathoHc Priests \ 
and Mr. Clapham states the arrival of several Missionaries in the island, 
gince the conflagration of Port of Spain, in 1808, in which the ProtestMit 
Church was unfortunately destroyed ; and describes the effects of their 
labours as follows : — 

'' After all, I may be mistaken in my opinions : but when I see the 
general temper of the British nation departing so far from the at least 
prudent maxims of the Church of Rome, with regard to uniformity of 
public worship— when every madman or every enthusiast is allowed, with- 
out the sanction or the approbation of his superiors in knowledge and ia 
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prudence, or some regularly coastituted authority, to entice others iota 
his delirium, or enthusiasm — and reli^fiotis enthusiasm is infectious ; and 
dissatisfaction arising from a thousand sources of temper and habits lends 
its powerful aid to apostacy — ^when he forgets that toleration as to his 
prirate opinions is generously as well as properly allowed him, hut ought 
to be confined to his private opinions — when he thinks he has a right to 
make the Holy Scriptures yield to his private interpretation, and to per- 
suade others to imbibe his notion — ^all these things considered, my de- 
cided opinion is, that although sucli people may make nominal Christians, 
they are more likely to make them dangerous subjects ; and that this 
danger, in these countries, is greatest among the Slaves." — p. 214.) 

Mr. Stephen may call his conduct, in this in- 
stance, dealing fairly with the public ; to me it 
appears to be conduct such as was never before 
pursued by any one to injure one country, or to 
mislead another. 

When the reader is informed that the volume 
in question is made up of similar mutilations and 
misrepresentations, he will probably think he has 
heard enough of it. 

Trinidad contains 35,000 inhabitants. They 
are nearly all rigid Roman Catholics. It is the 
seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and from the 
preceding letters it is evident that at that period 
it had one religious teacher to every 2,500 or 
3,000 inhabitants. 

The preface to the work is of a piece with the 
rest , but, in fact, the most important part of it 
— as is said to be occasionally the case with the 
postscript of a letter, it lets out the facts and the 
spirit which the epistle had been written to con- 
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ceal. It breathes a spirit of deeper rancour aad 
animosity against our West India Colonies than 
any thing that has yet appeared. At the same 
time it betrays a soreness which shews the mind 
of the writer to be both distracted and disturbed. 
He will feel sorer still before that storm of pub- 
lic indignation is expended which now rolls 
against him. On his head will this indignant 
nation charge the loss of our West India Co- 
lonies^ and all the evils — individual ruin and 
misery^ and national loss and disgrace^ which may 
proceed from the destruction of those valuable 
possessions. How justly, let an appeal to his 
own heart determine and decide. 

In the preface alluded to, we find (pages 9, 
10) an undisguised justification of the negro re- 
volts inBarbadoes, Demerara,.&c. and a scarcely 
concealed regret that so little of the blood of the 
whites had been shed. In this preface we are 
distinctly informed that the total loss of the 
West India Colonies, " or their transfer to a. 
Foreign power /^ (page 40) would be a great, 
blessing to this country — a ^^ saving of blood., 
and treasure in their defence," (page 41) and a 
^\ saving of two millions a year'' to the people . 
of England, by substituting the Sugars of the 
Brazils, Cuba, Hayti, andHindostan for theirs. 
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Heaven protect our country if ever the counsels 
of her statesmen are animated or influenced by 
a spirit and ideas like these. 

The same authority which now recommends, 
nay almost commands, us to destroy our West 
India Colonies, and take our supply of Sugar 
from foreign Colonies, cultivated by Slaves, and 
maintained by the Slave trade, would certainly, 
and that at no distant day, require of this country, 
in the next place, to give up Cuba and Brazil 
Sugar, and take Sugar which may be produced 
in Africa by compulsory labour. Not a doubt 
can remain on this point. 

Two or three commercial points in the pre- 
face in question, merit a moment's attention, 
from their inconsistency and absurdity. 

In page 26 we are informed, that there is no 
such a thing as British capital vested in the West 
Indies — that its value is as imaginary and un- 
substantial ^ as Sir Gregor McGregor's princi- 
pality." Yet in the very next page we are told 
^ When a West India Planter fails, the mer- 
chants, mortgagees, and creditors in this coun- 
try, are almost sure largely to suffer. When 
a West Indian merchant fails (and how very 
common an occurrence that is, the commercial 
world need not be told) the manufacturers and 

others, who are connected with him in thiis country, 

nd 
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deeply feel the effects of his i*uin^ and are often 
drawn down by his fall." Why^ w hat prpfquitd 
commercial reasoning is this, and what has .it to 
do with the subject of negroe emancipation ? 
May 1191 a creditor be /^ drawn down by the fall" 
of a Master in Chancery as well as by the fall of 
a West India merchant ? Certainly. Besides, 
does Mr. iStephen imagine the mortgagees and 
merchants in this, country, to be such dolts and 
idiots, as to lend money upon what was not 
legally accounted property, or to send goods to 
a country where no man in it had any property? 
Mr. Stephen may as well tell us, that when the 
land in this country yielded little or no rent, 
the. landlord had no capital at stake,, or that 
British subjects have no property or capital in 
the national funds, as attempt to persuade man- 
\\vA that. the landowners in the West Indies, 
have wo capital vested in that country. He and 
l^ colleagjies, labour li^rd to render West In^ia 
property as valueless as Sir Gregor McGregor's 
bonds, but they have not yet succeeded,| and 
befpre they do succeed, some inquiries may be 
madei, as to the value of ?ast India Bonds*r- 
sowe inquiries may possibly be made as to thiat 
Sink for national capital, that clog to national 
commerce — Sierra Leone^ ^ It is,'' to use bis 
QFU words, p.; 33, ^high time that the people of 




'^nM^Hcoii fairly tb iBtsceiixtin'' se^eky tUp^ toi^ 
Bected wlllb^ffiaiplidc: ''■'■■ \ 

The 'fbHo*iiig high flight of 'fancy was; how- 
elner; scarcely fo have been expected frotttMh 
St6phen> page 40, he says ** Eet those threatene'rs 
(West India Colonists) prove to ns, if they can, 
that a ton of Sugar brought from Brazil or India 
will pay a less freight * than if it came from Ja*- 
maica.^ Why Mr. Stephen and his colleagues 
during the last two years have been labouring 
to prove that it could be brought at less freight. 

Mr. Stephen in his usual strain of declamation 
and exaggeration, always employed when he has 
no facts to adduce, tells us, page 33, that ^ our 
Sugar Colonies have cost us during the last 
thirty years, an hundred and fifty [millions of 
debt ; and fifty thousand lives." For the loss of 
lives in the Colonies, we may thank his great 
predecessors innegroe emancipation, the Goddess 
of Reason, — Liberty, and Equality ; arid For the 
debt, or rather expense of preserving thear; 
we have to thank the cfem^-5^orfof theEdinbui^ 
Review — Napoleon, who wanted to depirlve itts 
of them. If, however, we divide Mr. Stephen*8 
sum hy five, we shall have, the utmost expf^pse 
of conquering many> aad maiWtainibg all/th€^9e 
gtroBg outworks of otir lemphre, at t£ast si 

p42 
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Napoleon thought them^ and on such subjeets he 
was^ I take it^ a more competent judge tiian 
Mr. 'Stephen, or the Abolition Society. 

But Mr. Stephen has stated only one side of 
the account. He has omitted to state the produce 
which we have received from them, and the goods 
which we have sent to them, when we could nei- 
ther receive the former ^ nor send the latter j 
froiUy ^or to any\other quarter. During the 
war, when prices were high, the imports from 
the West Indies were sometimes nearly 20 
millions, and the exports above ten millions an- 
nually. Take the imports on an average at 14 
millions, and exports at eight millions, and the 
amount would stand thus for the last thirty 
years, viz : — 



Imports from West Indies* - 
Exports to do. 

Revenue from do. ahwe 
Colonial produce exported, say 



;^420,000,00U 
240,000,000 
210,000,000 
160,000,000 



Ibtai (equal to our national debt) - jf 1,030,000,000 

Independent of the exports and imports to and 
from the British North American Colonies^ and 
also the United States^ perhaps lOO millions 
more. 



* Bxclosive oi freigM and cbarge»^The whole of this enormoaa tim 
aliOy was expended in Great Britain, and upon articles the growth^ pro* 
dnee, and manufacture of her own soil. 
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Amongst the other extravagant . assertions 
brought forward by the anti-colonists, and re- 
iterated by Mr. Stephen, the following stands 
most prominent, namely, that were our West 
India Colonies utterly lost and destroyed, the 
people of Great Britain would get abundance of 
Sugar cheaper from other quarters, and that 
neither our shipping interest nor our revenue 
would suffer any loss. 

Prejudice and ignorance the most dangerous, 
could alone advance such statements as these. 
The British West India Colonies export in 
round numbers 190,000 tons of Sugar, the 
United Kingdom consumes, about 160,000 tons. 
The French, and Dutch, and Danish Colonies, do 

• 

not supply the wants of the parent states with 
Sugar.^ Cuba in 1822, exported from the Ha- 
vannah alone 263,000 boxes (4J cwt. each) Sugar. 
Last year to the end of August it exported an 
equal amount. Suppose the export of Sugar from 
theHavannah for the year to have been 300,D00 
boxes, and that the Sugar exports from the rfarf!' 
of Cuba were pne half more, the whole wouW! 
amount to 460,000 boxes, or .•96,625 totis/ a 
considerable portion of which is clayed. At 
this rate, the Sugar thrown into the markets 
of Europe and America, from the cduntries which 
produce it, would stand thus— viz:— * ' 



Gabi (aDowMee lor dajtd) ... imjtm Iom 

BittdlSyMj 20,iM — 

India ^ ■ ' 20,iM — 

And.Eaiteni Ides, aDow 16,iM — 

I 

Total 176,000 Iom 

wbicb IS all consumed in different Foreign 
Coontries. 

Total foreign Sagar exportable, and consamed 1 ..^ ^^ ^^^ 
io Fore^i^ States j ' 

Do. British do. do. - - - 40,000 — 

Total raised for, and consumed in Foreign States 216,000 tona 

Strike away therefore, the whole produce of 
the British Colonies, 190^000 tons, out of the 
market, and the veriest tyro in arithmetic^ .suid 
in politics, could determine that the people of 
Great Britain could not then get the quantity of 
Sugar iliey now get, that what they did get 
woqld be double, perhaps triple, the price whiek 
they now pay for West India Sugar j while? ihee 
deficiency in quantity, would occasion a pro- 
pqrtionate diminution in the revenue, and tii^ 
majority being chiefly imported in foreign, 
ahips, the freights now obtained for West 
India Sugar, would be almost totally lost ^ to ; 
the shipping interest of Great Britain. 

However little the value of the West India 
Colonies may be appreciated now by this country 
— ^by Mr. Stephen and his friends, there was a 
period in the History of Great Britain whe^ 



m 

Amongst the moiiuttitnls fa tbe memory of the* 
migfity dead, wbic^ a grateftil batidtilias raised' 
aiid placed in the nletropolitan church, fhere is 

» . T 1" •"" 

one which, beftire he loots lipon the West In^ 
dies in snch a contemptuous light, I would f^^ 
commend Mr. Stephien to examine. The in- 
scription upon that erected to the memory of 
Major-General Ditndas, who died on the &"d 
June, 1794^ in the West Indies, bears, that it 
\tas erected in ' (Compliance with an undniniom 
resolution of the House of Commons, June 5tb^ 
1795, ifa order t(j commemorate ^^ the emiri^ttt- 
services whi^h he had rendered his countrjA,^ 
particularly by the reduction of the French- 
West India islands:^ Mr. Stephen and his ad^ 

• r 

herents in the present antt-coldnial war ms^ 
dash to pieces the marble 'containing this wM 
scription, but neither their sneers, thenr-'scbrai< 
nor their misiH^presentations can erase from tfie^ 
pages of history the feelings, sentimenl^^ ««*' 
the opinion of a grateful nation, Vecorded during 
the proudest period of her triumphs and- her 

On the opening of the sessio^n^bf ParKaniieiftj' 
\ 797, when the King's Speech cheered tKe iiaficm 
with the meteorable victor^ of CampeWowni' 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, a West Indian, attacked 
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the minister, Mr. Pitt, denouncing all his policy> 
and lamenting the secession of Mr. Fox from 
his parliamentary duties. Mr. Edwards ^^ ani- 
madverted on our conquests in the East and 
West Indies, which he represented as not worth 
the expenses of a single campaign. In the West 
Indies particularly,'' said he ^^ the hand of Om- 
nipotence was lifted ' up against us. So great 
was the ravage of pestilence that every field was 
a chamel house. As well might we think to 
make conquests in the moon, as to retain them 
in the French islands (St. Domingo in particular.) 
He reprobated the policy of extending our West 
India Colonial possessions, or of conquering is- 
lands at the price of peace, &c *J^ Mr. Wil- 
berforce, on this occasion, stood forward the 
champion of ministers, and taking up Mr. Ed- 
wards closely and warmly, and believing they 
were right and ^^ Omnipotence,'' not ^^ against 
U8^ but for us, he strongly defended all their 
measures and all their policy, including amongst 
the rest the conquest of St. Domingo and ^^ the 
extension of our West India Colonial posses- 
sions." While he severely blamed Mr. Fox for 
abandoning his post, ^' he declared that what- 
ever might be the conduct of other gentlemen^ 
lie should remain at his post. He would not 

• Speech opening Parliament, 1797. 
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leave a sinking vessel to the mercy of the waves, 
but would stick by her while any of the timbers 
remained together. He did not think the country- 
in so dismal a condition as it had been repre- 
sented^ nor did he think if Mr. Edwards^s opi- 
nions had been attended to, the country would 
have been in a better situation than it was at pre- 
sent*. Times are changed, and Mr. Wilber- 
force, it appears^ now thinks differently about 
^^ our Colonial possessions,^ 

Mr. Stephen asserts, that by emancipating the 
Slaves, and " trusting them with arms, our 
Sugar Colonies might be safely left to their in- 
terior means of defence,^ and consequently that 
Great Britain would save the whole expense, 
naval and military, at present incurred in pro- 
tecting them. Let the state of St. Domingo 
answer these assertions. With a condensed 
population of 360,000, Boyerrequires an army 
of 25,000 men inured to the climate, to maintain 
his authority. The population in our Colonies 
being double would if emancipated and " trusted 
with arms,'' require double the number of troops, 
without taking into account the additional num- 
ber which would be necessary on account of the 
distance of those possessions from the parent 
state ; the insulated nature of those possessions 

* Speech opening Parliament, 1797. 
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and the defalcatioti from tlie effective strength 
of European troops^ unseasoned to the climate. 
If Mr. Stephen would only look at a glc^^ or 
the map of the worlds he must^ I tliink, perceive 
that with negroes emancipated — negroe repub- 
lics, or negroe anarchy in the West Indies — 
with the republic of Hay ti in the heart of them 
— tMh ambitious republic of Colombia on the 
one hand (and close at hand) and the still more 
powerful and ambitious republic of the United' 
States on the other hand— ^nd with almost everv 
bay and point totally defenceless and open to at^ 
tack^ that Great Britain could notdefendthe West 
Indies^ even were they, tinder such circiimstanccis, 
worth the defending, but at an expense which 
would equal the expense of the defence of the 
Spanii^ Peninsula. Fortunately for this country 
a wiser head than Mr. Stephen's must be con- 
sulted on this point. The conqueror of Waterloo- 
— ^the Duke of Wellington, will, if I mistal^e not, 
differ from Mr. Stephen, and by doing so, agaiii 
save his country from loss and humiliation — 
from enemies more dangerous to his power than 
Napoleon was with Europe prostrate at his feet. 



APPENDIX 

Paper referred to, page 54. 

Accounts relatiho to Four and Half per Cent. Duties. 

An Account of the Nett Proceeds of the Four and Half per Cent. Barita^ 

does and Leeward Islands Duties, consigned to England in Produce ; 

distinguishing the amount from each Island, for the year 1819. 

Nett Proceeds. 

Islands. £. s. d. 

Antigua - - - - - 10,2$0 3 3 

Barbadoes 16,185 12 9 

Montserrat 1,388 15 4 

Nevis 2,447 14 9 

St. Christopher's ... - 4,584 3 

Tortola 987 8 5 

Sugar Samples ... - 45 18 7 

j^ 35,889 16 1 

An Account of the Nett Proceeds of the Four and Half per Cent. Bmrba*- 

does and Leeward Island Duties, consf^ed to England in Produce;' 

distinguishing the Amount from each Island, for the year 1820. 

Nett Proceeds. 

Islands. £. s. d. 

Antigua 9^37 12 11 

Barbadoes 8,176 10 2 

Montserrat 1,261 9 

Nevis 1,567 12 1 

St. Christopher's - . - - 4,192 iS 7 

Tortola 862 6 11 

Sugar Samples - - - - 37 6 3 

£ 25,435 3 11 

An Account of the Total Nett Produce of the Four and Half per Cent. 

Barbadoes and Leeward Islands Duties, for the years 1819 and 1820, 

as far as relates to the Husband, distinguishing each year. 

RECEIPTS. ^nuntnt. 

£. s. d. 
To Cash per Messrs. Mitchells, in the year 1819 - 49,250 

Ditto Ditto in the year 1820 - 46,517 17 3 

Ditto per James Gordon, esq. collector at Bristol,! n i o a 

in the year 1820 - - - - / ^ ^^ ^ 

£ 95,768 15 9 
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Papn\ referred to png^ 56, 

EAST AND WEST INDIA TRADE. 

Vftlne of the Exports from Great Britain to the Eait Indies and CUjib, 
for the years endiog 5th January, 1814, to 5th January, 1823. 



1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
188S 



EAST INDIES AND CHINA.' 

Official Value, 

British and Irish Produce and Manufactures. 
For. and Col. Other 

Merchandize. Cottons. Woollens. Articles. 
£ £ £ ' £ 

The Rer^Mrds of this year were destroyed by fire. 



224,684 
275,. 545 
334,795 
316,678 
502,529 
374,381 
294,360 
658,042 
317,6-25 



78,197 

109,644 

142,867 

432,364 

698,983 

556,202 

1,138,722 

1,531,817 

1,640,984 



656,543 
642,484 
556^70 
511,842 
604,421 
602364 
808,142 
967,085 
795,549 



736^80 
1,026,893 
1,151,209 
l,518;r4l 

1,379^17 
840,035 
1,031^587 
1,156,103 
1,132/92 



.Total 
Exports. 
£ 

1^96,404 
2,054^66 
2,185^1 
2/79,625 
3,185/50 
2,372,982 
3,272,811 
4,313/>47 
3,886,95a 



'Declared Value*. 



1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 



224,684 
275,545 

a:«,795 

316,678 
502,529 
374,381 
294,360 
658,042 
317,625 



109,487 
142,411 
160,724 
4*23,319 
701,348 
461,405 
850,906 
1,1*22,868 
1,147,393 



1,084,434 

1,060,766 

1,027,251 

827/26 

943,185 

938,218 

1,348,464 

1 ,4*21 ,650 

1,080,229 



1,140,428 
1,688,239 
1,855,988 
2,454,919 
2,216,921 
1,251/M6 
1,493/98 
1,607,159 
1,544,339 



2,559J03$ 
3,166^1 
3,378/58 
4,022/^42 
4,3e3>83 
3/125,950 
3,987^28 
4,809/19 



* No Declaration of the Real Valiie of Foreign and Cokraual Goods ex* 
ported, being required by law, the Official Value is here sobstftotcd ia thm 
room thereof. 
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1815 
1816 



West Indies. 

Official Value. 

British and Irish Produce and Maaufactures. 





ftUA* aUU \J\3it 

Merchandize. Cottons. 


Woollens. 


Articles. 


Exports. 


1^14 


The Records of this year were destroyed by fire. 




1815 


jf329,748 


^^3,090 ,267 


£253,872 


;f 2,638,612 


;f 6,312,499 


1816 


447,322 


3,563,130 


236,492 


2,659,687 


6,906,631 


1817 


265,676 


2,071,444 


158,320 


2,109,632 


4,605,072 


1818 


377,628 


3,847,866 


247,000 


2,289,575 


6,762,06R 


1819 


267,737 


2,813,915 


234,578 


2,468,324 


5,784,554 


1820 


292,034 


1,643,014 


208,516 


2,346,446 


4,490,010 


1821 


308,821 


1,757,772 


144,804 


2,141,117 


4,352,514 


1822 


364,337 


2,427,786 


156,496 


2,120,753 


5,069,372 


1823 


239,733 


1,817,984 


177,311 


1,911,435 


4,146,463 






Declared Value*. 






1814 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1815 


329,748 


2,221,049 


301,290 


3,811,451 


6,663,536 


1816 


447,322 


2,581,362 


307,651 


3,756,752 


7,093,087 


1817 


265,676 


1,192,969 


177,024 


2,785,170 


4,420,839 


1818 


377,628 


2,139,760 


277,986 


3,008,419 


5,803,793 


1819 


' 267,737 


1,892,245 


284,450 


3,426,664 


5,871,096 


1820 


292,034 


1,083,816 


250,459 


3,120,707 


4,747,016 


1821 


308,821 


1,072,636 


172,598 


2,615,026 


4,169,081 


1822 


364,337 


1,303,466 


177,471 


2,504,116 


4,349,390 


1823 


239,733 


863,440 


177,137 


2,103,351 


3,383,661 



Value of the Exports from Great Britain to 

Jamaica. 

Official Value, 

For. and Col. ■ Other Total 

Merchandize. Cottons. Woollens. Articles. . Exports. 

jgl62,652 ^^2,152,278 £152,796 £1,212,696 £3,660,422 

238,871 2,511,338 93,736 i;596,243 4,240,188 

[1817 



* No Declaration of the iUal Value of Foreign and Colonial Goods ex- 
ported, being required by law, the Official Value is here substituted in the 
room thereof. 
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1817 


144,067 


l,6l5«46a 


97,539 


1,108,269 


2,875,343 


1818 


251,944 


3,148,422 


180/60 


1,153,599 


4,734,725 


1819 


136»647 


1,991,159 


161,460 


1,171,984 


3,461,250 


1820 


142,888 


1,150,548 


150,187 


1,111,312 


2,554,935 


1821 


148,108 


1,207,786 


93,503 


1,078,165 


2,527,562 


1822 


. 238,177 


1,927,353 


116,000 


1,171,012 


3,452,542 


1823 


121,630 


1,212,473 


134,397 


1,037,336 


2,505,835 






Declared Value*, 






1815 


162,652 


1,559,988 


176,920 


1,684,104 


3,583,664 


1816 


238,871 


1,745,738 


124,747 


1,859,961 


3,969,317 


1817 


144,067 


877,684 


101,478 


1,264,108 


2,387,337 


1818 


251,944 


1,677,566 


196,196 


1,416,378 


3,542/)84 


1819 


136,647 


1,334,741 


190,068 


1,567,930 


3,229,386 


1820 


142,888 


760,797 


175,758 


1,408,397 


2,487,840 


1821 


148,108 


748,827 


109,180 


1,239,052 


2,245,167 


1822 


238,177 


1,023,316 


131,318 


1,304,543 


2,697,354 


1823 


121,630 


548,217 


130,556 


1,076,048 


1,876,451 



An Account of the Amount of British Merchandize Exported from the 
British West Indian Colonies to Foreign Settlements in the West Indies 
and America, in each year from that ending 5th January, 1814, to that 
ending 5th January, 1823 — so far as the same can he ascertained fh>m 
the Returns made to this Department. 

BRITISH MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED FROM 

Toial 
Jamaica. Bahamas, Trinidad^ Sfc, Esportt, 
No. of Bibs. No. of Bbls. No. of Bbls. No. of Bbls. 
Bales or Bales or Bales or Bales or 



Yrs. 


Cases. 


1814 


— 


1815 


49,611 


1816 


49,820 


1817 


47,240 


1818 


44,631 



Cases. 



Cases. 



Cases. 



10,505 
6,155 
4,445 
8,614 

* No Declaration of the Real Value of Foreign and Colonial Goods ex* 
ported, being required by law, the Official Value it here substituted in the 
nxim thereof. 



3,634 


63,750 


4,629 


60,667 


2,388 


54,073 


1,449 


54,694 
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Jmmmkm. Bmkmmut: TVimdM, 4*r. Mjtp^it, 
No.of Bbls. Naof BUS N^luof Bbls. No.of Bbl». 





Bales or 


Bales or * 


Hales or 


Bales or 


Yn. 


Cmcs. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


1819 


35,358 


6,379 


1,105 


42,842 


1820 


32,670 


4,960 


831 


38,461 


1821 


36,139 


4,511 


729 


41,379 


1832 


34,478 


3,178 


1,308 


38,964 


•1823 


26,283 


2,^ 


642 


29,513 
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London, 
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1,1823. 







St. Domingo. 

The following anthentir account of the beginning of the insurrection in 
St. Domingo, is extracted from the Jamaica Gazette, of the year 1791. 
I subjoin it as attempts are every where making to mislead the publk 
mind, by asserting that the Slaves did not emancipate themselves by 
force, but where emancipated without danger or bloodshed, by the 
French Government. 

Jamaica Gaxetttf 1791. 

On Wednesday last arrived in this town, from Cape Francois, in a 
French vessel dispatched on the occasion, Monsieur Bugnet, a Member 
of the General Assembly of the French part of Hispanlola, with the 
dreadful intelligence, that the negroe Slaves in that island have rose into 
open rebellion, and are carrying destruction and bloodshed throughout 
the country ; in consequence whereof the white inhabitants, apprehensive 
they have not sufficient force to reduce them, have dispatched agents to 
all the neighbouring islands to solicit immediate assistance. M. Dugnet 
has brought letters to that purpose, both from M. Blanchelande, the 
Commander in Chief, and M. de Cadufch, the President of the Colonial 
Assembly, to his Excellency the Governor; and also a letter directed 
" To the Honourable Members of the General Assembly of Jamaica." 
The Assembly not being sitting, this last-mentioned letter was delivered 
to George French, Esq. the Clerk of the House, who having given notke 

* Three. (Quarters ending 10th OcXohttr^ParUamentary Pajttr, A^c, I3#t 
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thereof to sach of the members •& n^re in Spanifih-Town, about eight 
of those^ gentlemen met on Thursday in the Assembly Room, and opened 
the letter, of which the following is a translation : 

" 24th August, 1794. 
" Honourable Gentlemen, 
'' Hie ruin of St. Domingo seems inevitable. In a short time, this 
beautiful country will be a' heap of ashes : already the planters have bathed 
with their blood, that land which has been fertilized by the sweat 
of their brows. At this moment, the flames are consuming these pro- 
ductions which contribute to the splendour of the French empire. The 
desolaters of our properties have spread around us the flames of war : 
our own Slaves are armed for our destruction : that philosophy which 
gires consolation to man, is, with us, converted into despair. 

** Without succour, smd reaching the extremity of calamity, St. Do- 
mingo seeks for friends and protectors among the states that surround it. 
We say nothing of your own particular interest, endangered as it is by the 
same-spirit of delusive philanthropy, which, equally repugnant to your 
system of regulation as to ours, may occasion the same calamities among 
you as among us, if the evil is suffered to proceed to the utmost excess : 
we content ourselves only with appealing to that generosity which is the 
characteristic of your nation : we ask for assistance freely and with con- 
fidence. 

" Prompted by this sentiment, the General Assembly of the French 
part of St. Domingo have deputed Mons. de Bugnet, one of its members, 
to lay our situation before you. 

" ne will produce, first, the charter of our constitution, which estab- 
lishes our character as the legal representatives of the people of St. 
Domingo. 

" Secondly, his commission. 

*' Thirdly, a proclamation for soliciting succour from our neighbouring 
powers. 

" Ihave the honour to be, with the most cordial and fraternal attach- 
mentf 

** Honourable Gentlemen, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
(Signed) " P. DE CADUSCH, 

" President of the General AssemAJy of 
the French part of St, Domingo, 

** The Honourable Membert of the 
General Assembly of Jamaica** 

The account which M. Bugnet gives of this alarming revolt is shortly 
as follows : Early on the morning of the 23d ult. the negroes belonging 
to the plantation of M. Chabaud, situated four leagues to the westward of 
Cape FranQois, rose on the white people, all of whom they instantly mas- 
sacred, and then set fire to the buildings and canes; proceeding from 
thence towards the Cape, they were joined by the negroes of most of .the 
intermediate plantations, which shared the same fate, the white people, 
•r at least such of them as were not lucky enough to escape to the town. 
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being in like manner massacred. The whole of the day exhibited a scene 
of desolation and horror, the whites flying from all quarters into the 
town, and the rebels proceeding without interruption until they came 
within two miles of the Cape ; it was supposed that their number was in* 
creased by the evening to about 1,500. In the mean time the inhabitants 
of the town, apprehending that the free people of colour were at the bot- 
tom of the conspiracy, took measures for securing all such of them as 
were within their reach ; but the mulattoes surrendering without resist- 
ance, and delivering up their children as pledges of their sincerity, of- 
fered to go in pursuit of the rebels. Their offer, after some hesitation, 
was accepted, aud 600 of them were embodied on the 24th, and, together 
with two companies of foot and a troop of horse, proceeded to meet the 
revolters, with whom they came up the same day on the Plain of the 
Cape, and after a short engagement put them to flight, killing more tlian 
one hundred on the spot, and taking about eighty prisoners, all of whom 
were immediately sent to the Cape, where they were put to death. 

It is said that the savages had totally burnt and destroyed between fifty 
and sixty sugar-plantations, and killed a great many white people, the 
number of which was not precisely known before M. Bugnet sailed ; and 
they were still in considerable force, but retreating towards the moun- 
tains, fires being still seen in all the parts of the country, so that there is 
reason to apprehend the revolt is general. 

On receiving this intelligence, his Excellency postponed the Cdurt of 
Chancery, and was yesterday in this town, in consultation, as we are in- 
formed, with Admiral Affleck and Major-General Williamson, at which 
M. Bugnet and some other French gentiemen were present ; in conse- 
quence of which, it is reported, that permission is given to M. Bugnet to 
purchase arms, ammunition, and provisions. What further assistance 
will be given from hence, we are not informed. 

JOSHUA STEELE, OF BARBADOES. 

The following authentic particulars regarding Mr. Steele were re- 
ceived when the present work was nearly all printed off. As his case has 
made a great noise among the African Institution writers, these particu- 
lars will be found interesting. 

Mr. Steele succeeded to Kendal Estate, Barbadoes, in right of his 
wife, Sarah Osborne, who had previously been married to Robert O^ 
borne. Mr. Steele went to Barbadoes in March 1780. He ws* owner 
of no other estate but Kendal, which had been ba^ wmanged tot some 
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ymn previonf to 1780. Mr. Steele reDted from Adiairal Shirlbt maA 
hit wife a pUnUtion called Bydb Mill, immediately adjoiung Kendal 
Estate. Mr. Steele waa in extremely embarraaaed cironmatanoes^ and 
•firaid lest his estate and Slaves should be levied upon to pay his debCa^ 
he aet himself to oppose and get altered the laws of the iriand, jvhioh 
authorized the sale of Slaves to pay the debts of their master. In this 
ha did not succeed. His credit was so bad amongst the merchanta, that 
he was frequently unable to procure supplies to his estate. Thus situated, 
he had recourse to his boasted *' coyyAoid system" which, at the outset, 
was as follows : — 

To each Slave of hiajirst gang he allotted half an acre of land far his 
subsistence, requiring them to labour for him 260 days in the year, at 
7 id. per day. To the second gang he allotted a quarter of an acre of land 
to each, requiring them to labour for him 276 days in the year, at 5d. 
per day ; for the third gang he paid over to the parents of each 7i<f. per 
week. For the children he provided nothings and gave them no allow- 
ance. They were to be maintained and clothed by their parents till they 
entered the third gang. The aged and infirm were to have no wages, but 
to be left, if incapable of work for him, to work and feed UiemselveB 
from their half acre of land ; and if capable of a little light work, to 
receive 11^. per week for it. This plan Mr. St?ele afterwards altered, 
and at length finished the scheme, by settling the day's work to be ten 
hours, M the following wages — |c?. an hour for each negroe €ii the lirst 
gang — jid, per hour for each negroe of the second gang — Tl^d, per week 
for each negroe of the third gang — and 3|</. per week for each negroe of 
the fourth gang. 

Mr. Steele charged the negroes at the rate of £3 per acre for the land 
allotted to them. They were not permitted to work upon any other 
estate, but were obliged to work upon his. His wages to an Me mtgrom 
per annum was at the rate abovementioned, :^ .. 2 .. 6,; out of which the 
Slave was obliged to supply himself with implements, nay house-rent, 
food, clothing, head levy (3«.) fines (two day's wages for every day's ab- 
sence) forfeitures, doctor's bills, &c.: so that any one who will take lihe 
trouble to calculate, will find that at the end of tiie year the Slave must 
have been indebted to his master. The present allowance of Judt'fiah ta 
the negroes, two pounds per week, would amount to above oiie4buitb of 
their wages.* 

* What doctors wotdd charffe a ftree negroe for annual attendiuiiDe 1 
loom not Their ^haqfe hgr the year (the cflieapest nMde) Ibr js^AmI* 



But this is not all — ^the Slaves irere not paid in '* the cukrent coin" of 
the colony, as has been asserted. Mr. Steele got out from England cop- 
per coin, with which he paid their wages, and which not being carrent 
any where else, they were compelled to bring back to him in payment 
for every article of provisions, snch as corn, grain, yams, eddoes, pota- 
toes, mm, molasses, rice, salt, salt-fish, &c* which they purchased firom 
him. 

The system proved most ruinous to both the master and the Slaves. 
The latter rejoiced when the system to which they had been accustomed 
was restored. 

The scribes of the Afirican Institution tell us, that Mr. Steele was 
eighty years of age when he went to Barbadoes in 1780, at which rate 
he must have been ninety-seven when he died. The truth, I believe, is, 
that be was about sixty when he went out. By a coloured woman^ 
a Slave belonging to Byde Mill plantation, which he rented, he had 
two children — ^a son and a daughter ; he left them a considerable part of 



person is about £6 sterling. But suppose they charged free negroes or 
copyhold negroes only one fourth^ nav only what the master now pays 
annually for each negroe 6s. 6d., whicn would be equal to 13^. for every 
negroe, in Mr. Steel's mode of arrangement. Suppose the doctor only 
charged at this rate, let us see how the affairs of Mr. Steele's negroes 
would stand at the end of the year : — 



CR. DR. 

1st Gang wages £S 2 6 Rent land ^1 10 

Doctor's biU 13 

House rent, only . . 10 

Clothing 1 

Blankets, hoes, &c. . 15 

Salt-fish, 100 lbs. .. 1 \5 6 

Beef and Fork, 8 lbs. 6 6 

Food, say only .... 4 

Head levy 3 

jfll 3 

By such a dreadful system the stoutest and ablest negroes must either 
be on debt, starve or steal, while the less able, the ybongi, the aged and 
the infirm, must be placed in a state of the gneatett misery, BMlly it is 
An insult to the understanding of a country like this, to have meh a sfUr 
tern held up as worthy of imitation. Besides there are many oUwr iteois 
which Slaves now get from their masters (see precedinff pities of Uiis 
work) the value of which it is impossible to eslinate, and winch are ac- 
ecrrdingly omitted. 

Ff 
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self up in opposition to all the laws of the Island. At a Court of Grand 
Sessions, at which he was foreman of the grand jury, he presented Hall's 
Statute Book of the Laws of the Island as a nuisance, declared that not 
one of our laws was in force, and insisted that they were all repugnant 
to the laws of England. 

Mr. Steele instituted what he called a copyhold system for the ma- 
nagement of his plantation. His Slaves were to be paid hire for the 
work they did. He allowed them a small pittance for every hour that 
they worked, but they paid for every thing — ^house rent, doctor's attend- 
ance, medicine, clothes and food, and, in short, every thing they de- 
sired to have, he supplied them with, and deducted the price out of their 
hire. They had not the option of working, or letting it alone. They 
were obliged to work, and upon his plantation ; if they did not, he not 
only stopped their hire, but they were punished either by flogging or im- 
prisonment. Mr. Steele soon found that it was by far the cheapest way 
of managing the plantation. 

'* I was surprised to see it asserted lately in print, that his plantation 
succeeded well under that management. / know it to be false — it failed 
considerably ; and had he lived a few years longer, he would not have 
died worth a farthing. Upon his death they reverted to the old system, 
to which the Slaves readily and willingly returned ; the plantation now 
succeeds, and the Slaves are contented and happy, and think themselves 
much better off than under the copyhold system, for their wages would 
not afford them many comforts which they have now. 

*' I have been so long used to the clamour and base abuse^ against us, 
as to have become callous to them. I feel for my children and grand- 
children, but with me the game is nearly up, and nothing can happen 
very distressing in my time. 

(Signed) " JOHN BECKLES." 

Such arc the schemes, and such the plans, upon which Great Britain 
and her Legislature are called upon to found the new system to improve 
— to ruin the Colonies, and all connected with them. I could add other 
documents of a similar nature, but deem it unnecessary. 
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1817 


144,067 


l,6l5«46a 


97,539 


1,108,269 


2,875,343 


1818 


251,944 


3,148,422 


180,760 


1,153,599 


4,734,725 


1819 


136,647 


1,991,159 


161,460 


1,171,984 


3,461,250 


1820 


142,888 


1,150,548 


150,187 


1,111,312 


2^54,935 


1821 


148,108 


1,207,786 


93,503 


1,078,165 


2,527,562 


1822 


. 238,177 


1,927,353 


116,000 


1,171,012 


3,452,542 


1823 


121,630 


1,212,473 


134,397 


1,037,336 


2,505,835 






Declared Value*. 






1815 


162,652 


1,559,988 


176,920 


1,684,104 


3,583,664 


1816 


238,871 


1,745,738 


124,747 


1,859,961 


3,969,317 


1817 


144,067 


877,684 


101,478 


1,264,108 


2,387,337 


1818 


251,944 


1,677,566 


196,196 


1,416,378 


3,542/)8i 


1819 


136,647 


1,334,741 


190,068 


1,567,930 


3,229,386 


1820 


142,888 


760,797 


175,758 


1,408,397 


2,487,840 


1821 


148,108 


748,827 


109,180 


1,239,052 


2,245,167 


1822 


238,177 


1,023,316 


131,318 


1,304,543 


2,697,354 


1823 


121,630 


548,217 


130,556 


1,076,048 


1,876,451 



An Account of the Amount of British Merchandize Exported from the 
British West Indian Colonies to Foreign Settlements in the West In^es 
and America, in each year from that ending 5th January, 1814, to that 
ending 5th January, 1823 — so far as the same can be ascertained horn 
the Returns made to this Department. 

BRITISH MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED FROM 

Toial 
Jamaica. Bahamas. Trinidad, ^c. Export*, 
No. of Bibs. No. of Bbls. No. of Bbls. No. of Bbls. 





Bales or 


Bales or 


Bales or 


Bales or 


Yrs. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


1814 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1815 


49,611 


10,505 


3,634 


63,750 


1816 


49,820 


6,155 


4,629 


^ymi 


1817 


47,240 


4,445 


2,388 


54,073 


1818 


44,631 


8,614 


1,449 


54,694 



* No Declaration of the Real Value of Foreign and Colonial Goods ex- 
ported, being lequired by law, the Official Value ii here substituted in the 
nxim thereof. 



yMurs previous to 1780. Mr. Steele rented from Admiral Shirley and 
his wife a plantation called Bydb Mill, immediately adjoining Kendal 
Estate, Mr. Steele was in extremely embarrassed circumstances^ and 
•firaid lest his estate and Slaves should he levied upon to pay his debts » 
he set himself to oppose and get altered tiie laws of the island, which 
authorized the sale of Slaves to pay the debts of their master. In this 
he did not succeed. His credit was so bad amongst the merchants, that 
he was frequently unable to procure supplies to his estate. Thus situated, 
he had recourse to his boasted *' copyhold system,*' which, at the outset, 
was as follows : — 

To each Slave of lus^rst gang he allotted half an acre of land for his 
subsistence, requiring them to labour for him 260 days in the year, at 
7ic^. per day. To the second gang he allotted a quarter of an acre of land 
to each, requiring them to labour for him 276 days in the year, at bd, 
per day ; for the third gang he paid over to the parents of each 7^d. per 
week. For the children he provided nothing, and gave them no allow- 
ance. They were to be maintained and clothed by their parents tiU they 
entered the third gang. The aged and infirm were to have no wages, but 
to be left, if incapable of work for him, to work and feed themselves 
from their half acre of land ; and if capable of a little light work, to 
receive 11^. per week for it. This plan Mr. Steele afterwards altered, 
and at length finished the scheme, by settling the day's work to be ten 
hours, ^t the following wages — %d. an hour for each negroe of the first 
gang — lid. per hour for each negroe of the second gang — 7lid, per week 
for each negroe of the third gang — and 3i<f. per week for each negroe of 
the fourth gang. 

Mr. Steele charged the negroes at the rate of £3 per acre for the land 
allotted to them. They were not permitted to work upon any other 
estate, but were obliged to work upon his. His wages to an able negroe 
per annum was at the rate abovementioned, ^ .. 2 .. 6,; out of which the 
Slave was obliged to supply himself with implements, nay house-rent, 
food, clothing, head levy {3s,) fines (two day's wages for every day's ab- 
sence) forfeitures, doctor's bills, &c.: so that any one who will take tiie 
trouble to calculate, will find that at the end of 'die year the Slave must 
have been indebted to his master. The present allowance of salt-fish to 
the negroes, two pounds per week, would amount to above one-fourth of 
their wages.* 

• What doctors Would charge a free negroe for annual attendance I 
know not Their xAuage fagr Ae year (the ^kitKpett mode) for a Whke 



But ^18 is not all — the Slavts irere not paid in ^ the culrrent coin" t)f 
the colony, as has been asserted. Mr. Steele got out from England cop- 
per coin, with which he paid their wages, and which not being current 
any where else, they were compelled to bring back to him in payment 
for every article of provisions, such as corn, grain, yams, eddoes, pota- 
toes, mm, molasses, rice, salt, salt-fish, &Q. which they purchased hovo, 
him. 

The sjrstem proved most ruinous to both the master and the Slaves. 
The latter rejoiced when the system to which they had been accustomed 
was restored. 

The scribes of the African Institution tell us, that Mr. Steele was 
dghty years of age when he went to Barbadoes in 1780, at which rate 
he must have been ninety-seven when he died. The truth, I believe, is, 
that he was about sixty when he went out. By a coloured woman, 
a Slave belonging to Byde Mill plantation, which he rented, he had 
two children — ^a son and a daughter ; he left them a considerable part of 



person is about £6 sterling. But suppose they charged free negroes or 
copyhold negroes only one four thy nay only what the master now pays 
annually for each negroe 6*. 6</., which would be equal to 13*. for every 
negroe, in Mr. Steel's mode of arrangement. Suppose the doctor omf. 
charged at this rate, let us see how the affairs of Mr. Steele's negroes 
would stand at the end of the year : — 

CR. DR. 

Ist Gang wages £& 2 6 Rent land £110 

Doctor's bill 13 

House rent, only . . 10 

Clothing 1 

Blankets, hoes, &c. . 15 

Salt-fish, 100 lbs. .. 1 ^5 6 

Beef and Pork, 8 lbs. 6 6 

Food, say only .... 4 

Head levy 3 

£\\ 3 

By such a dreadful system the stoutest and ablest negroes, must either 
be on debt, starve or steal, while the less able, the ybangi, the aged and 
the infirm, must be placed in a state of the gi^atest misory. BMlly it is 
An insult to the understanding of a country like this, to have such a sys- 
tem held up as worthy of imitation. Besides there are many other iteois 
which Slaves now get from their masters (see precediaff pi^pes of this 
work) the value of which it is imposidble to estimate, ana winch are ae- 
conrdin^ly omitted. 

Ff 
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bis property, but he left them all Slaves: the following is a copy of 

his will :-^ 

Barbadoes, 

" In the name of God, amen. I, Joshua Steele, of sound mind, 
do make this my last will and testament, as follows — I give and bequeath 
my estates of every sort to my sister, Mary Ann Steele, and my two 
children, Catharine Steele and Edward Steele, but not so as to become 
the property of any other person claiming in right of my said children, 
who are now Slaves, but for their own proper benefit, and not otherwise. 
I give unto my nephew, Samuel Steele, fifteen hundred pounds sterling, 
and the further sum of three hundred pounds per annum during his life ; 
• ^ /• J fand to Thomas Bell one thousand pounds, for the use of his 
•'•'^^'^'^Ichildren. 

I do hereby nominate and appoint my present overseer, Francis Bell, 
and my nephew, Samuel Steele, executors of this my last will ; hereby 
revoking all others. Witness my hand and seal, this twenty-third day of 
October 1796. 

(Signed) " JOSHUA STEELE." (L.S.) 

When the different dashing statements regarding Mr. Steele's copyhold 
fystem made their appearance in this country, no time was lost in making 
the necessary inquiries into their truth, from persons acquainted with 
Barbadoes, or at present residing in it. I annex the following letter 
from the Attorney-General of the Island to Joseph W. Jordan, Esq. Lon- 
don. 



(( 



Barbadoes, August 1, 1823. 



** DEAR SIR, 

" I am now to'acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 12th 
ult. by which you refer to me for information with respect to Mr. Steele 
and a Mr. Dickson, whose names are again brought forward to our preju- 
dice, in the recent attempt to ruin us, by emancipating our Slaves. Of 
Dickson I had never even heard, till my return to Barbadoes early in the 
year 1779, after an absence of nearly seven years in England. I found 
there was a man of that name making some noise in the country. He had 
been an obscure man, and had lost an arm by the bursting of a cannon, 
which he was firing at some public rejoicing. He had possessed a few 
Slaves, whom he had treated cruelly, and had got rid of them, either 
voluntarily or by compulsion, and then he set himself up as a violent op- 
poser of slavery, and published several things against the inhabitants, 
some of which were true, and others grossly false. 

'* I knew something of Mr. Steele in England. About two years after 
my return he came to. the Island, and immediately retained me as one 
of his counsel, so that I became well acquainted with him and his views. 
Although his plantation was a very fine one, it had not been well ma- 
naged, and he was involved in debt. He dreaded lest his negroes should 
be taken from him; he therefore set himself up to oppose the law which 
allows Slaves to be attached for debt, and carried from off the soil. He 
was also desirous gf avoiding the payment of his debts, and he set him- 
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self up in opposition to all the laws of the Island. At a Court of Grand 
Sessions, at which he was foreman of the grand jury, he presented Hall's 
Statute Book of the Laws of the Island as a nuisance, declared that not 
one of our laws was in force, and insisted that they were all repugnant 
to the laws of England. 

Mr. Steele instituted what he called a copyhold system for the ma- 
nagement of his plantation. His Slaves were to be paid hire for the 
work they did. He allowed them a small pittance for eyery hour that 
they worked, but they paid for every thing — ^house rent, doctor's attend- 
ance, medicine, clothes and food, and, in short, every thing they de- 
sired to have, he supplied them with, and deducted the price out of their 
hire. They had not the option of working, or letting it alone. They 
were obliged to work, and upon his plantation ; if they did not, he not 
only stopped their hire, but they were punished either by flogging or im- 
prisonment. Mr. Steele soon found that it was by far the cheapest way 
of managing the plantation. 

'* I was surprised to see it asserted lately in print, that his plantation 
succeeded well under that management. I know it to be false — it failed 
considerably ; and had he lived a few years longer, he would not have 
died worth a farthing. Upon his death they reverted to the old system, 
to which the Slaves readily and willingly returned ; the plantation now 
succeeds, and the Slaves are contented and happy, and think themselves 
much better off than under the copyhold system, for their wages would 
not afford them many comforts which they have now. 

" I have been so long used to the clamour and base abuser against us, 
as to have become callous to them. I feel for my children and grand- 
children, but with me the game is nearly up, and nothing can happen 
very distressing in my time. 

(Signed) " JOHN BECKLES." 

Such arc the schemes, and such the plans^ upon which Great Britain 
and her Legislature are called upon to found the new system to improve 
— to ruin the Colonies, and all connected with them. I could add other 
documents of a similar nature, but deem it unnecessary. 
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